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U M C Nitro Clubs are moderate priced shot shells of high quality. Com 
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“Capewell Nails! Quick Sales! 
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q There is a much larger demand by horseshoers 
0. for ‘‘Capewell” horseshoe nails than for other 
brands. @ ‘‘Capewell’’ drive the best, hold 
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New York, London, Eng., Windsor, Can. 


The Original Unvulcanized Packing. Suitable for all steam 
joints. Not onlydoes it make a tight joint quickly, but it 
makes a joint that wi// /ast. Made in sheets, and also, to order, 
in GASKETS cut to any size or shape. All genuine is stamped 
with Trade Mark as shown in the cut, and is guaranteed. 
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The Atlas Electric Ore Car. 


The large quantities of ore consumed daily by modern 
blast furnaces call for enormous storage capacities and 
economical and durable apparatus for transferring the 
ore from the stock piles to the furnaces. A car for the 
latter purpose, which is operated by a novel combination 
of electric and air power, is herewith illustrated. It was 
built by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Richard Hecksher & Sons Company, Swedeland, 
Pa., one of the pioneer furnace companies of the East. on 
the recommendation of Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadel 


A 50-Ton Ore Car with Electric Motive Power and Compressed Air Door 


phia, Pa., who had charge of modernizing the above fur- 
naces. 

The car is built of structural material, and large fac- 
tors of safety were allowed throughout to insure rigidity 
and strength for the rough usage these cars are subject 
to. The bottoms are reinforced to withstand the impact 
of a load of 6 tons falling 20 ft., being loaded from a trav- 
eling bridge carrying a large clam shell bucket. False 
bottoms are used to allow for wear, and they are easily 
renewable. Because the material is of a sticky nature, 
especially in wet weather, the angle of the bottom is 
greater than 50 degrees, and no material can lodge or stick 
to the car when the load is being discharged. 

The car shown is designed to carry a load of 40 to 60 
tons, and when making a round trip every three or four 
minutes can handle 600 tons per hour, or 6000 tons in a 
working day of 10 hr. This can easily be accomplished, 
owing to the high power of the motors and the speed at 
which the doors can be opened and closed and the car 
operated. The tonnage handled is largely governed by the 
rate of loadings. The car when not in its regular use is 
employed as a switching engine, doing the work of a 50- 
ton locomotive with ease. 
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Over the drawheads the car is 25 ft. 6 in. long, the 
hight from the top of the rail to the top of the loading 
point is 10 ft. 4 in., and the width, over all, is 10 ft. 6 in. 
The maximum capacity is 1000 cu. ft., or 125,000 Ib., and 
the normal load 100,000 lb. The operator stands on one 
end of the car, where all levers and handles are conveni 
ently accessible for rapid operation. The doors are man 
ipulated by admitting air to a vertical cylinder placed 
underneath the platform, as shown in the line drawing. 
The piston in this cylinder is connected with a rod carry- 
ing a rack at its upper end, which meshes with a gear 
on the main operating shaft. This shaft extends from end 
to end of the car beneath the apex of the gable bottom, 
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and Brake Operating Mechanism, Built by the Atlas 
Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


where it is protected from grit and dirt. Two rocker 
arms at each end of this shaft have their outer ends piv- 
oted to links connecting with the swinging edges of the 
two doors. At the closed position of the doors the inner 
ends of the links are carried beyond the center at each 
side, thereby relieving the strain on the shaft and bear- 
ings, making a direct pull through the centers and lock- 
ing with a toggle effect. The shaft is supported by large 
bearings at each side of the rocker arms. A take up for 
wear on the outer end of the connecting links can be ad- 
justed so that the doors can always be made to close 
tight. 

To open or close the doors the operator turns the 
handle of a special valve which has an indicator to show 
its position. By shifting the handle in one direction air 
is admitted to the bottom of the piston, and at the same 
time air is held as a cushion at the top of the piston. In 
this way the load can be emptied gradually or instantly 
as desired. In the same way the doors can be gradually 
closed by shifting the handle in the opposite direction. 
The door operating cylinder is of special design. Owing 
to the slow movement special hydraulic packing is used 


in the piston to insure against loss of air. Both heads 
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are equipped with safety valves to prevent injury to the 
head or stuffing box by carelessness of the operator, and 
oil and drip valves are placed in the heads to drain the 
cylinder in frosty weather. All pipes are provided with 
unions, so as to be readily removable for making repairs. 

As heretofore stated, the car can be used as a switch- 
ing engine, consequently great strength is given to the 
frames to withstand shocks, and the drawheads and draft 
rigging are made of malleable iron and steel castings. 

The electrical equipment on this car is an important 
feature, owing to the severe use and constant work to be 
performed. On each truck a No. 93 Westinghouse railway 
motor is attached, wound for 500 volts direct current. 
The driving wheels are ground to equal circumferential 
measurements to insure the maximum tractive effort. 
The axles are of hammered iron 6% in. in diameter, with 
5% x 10 in. journals and special bronze bearings. 

For the full control of the car sensitive air brakes are 
provided, as well as emergency hand brakes. A separate 
motor for driving the compressor which supplies air to 
the brake and door operating cylinders is located under 
the platform and is easily accessible for oiling or repair- 
ing. The compressor is of duplex type, and has an auto- 
matic controller to regulate the air pressure in the reser- 
voir; the reservoir is extra large on account of the dou- 
ble duty of maintaining a supply for the door opening de- 
vice, as well as the brakes. 

The controller for the axle motors is of standard re- 
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75 H.P. MOTORS 


versible inclosed drum type, and there are also provided a 
lightning arrester, an automatic circuit breaker, a whistle, 
a cutout switch, and the necessary resistance. The wir- 
ing is heavily insulated; all main cables are placed in 
indurated hose and where the wiring is connected to the 
motors special terminal pieces are applied. A lamp on the 
platform enables the operator to see the pressure gauge 
and various levers, when working in dark places. By 
standing on a step the motorman can see over the top of 
the car when switching cars and running backward. 

Two trolley poles are used since a ground return is not 
feasible in the furnace yard. The return current is car- 
ried through the secondary trolley. A pentagonal trolley 
can be used which takes care of itself on curves and 
crossings, and when reversing the direction of travel. As 
the car is to be run in all conditions of weather, a special 
electric heater is applied to the bottom in winter, which is 
used to keep the ore from freezing to the lining of car. 

Should one motor be disabled it may be cut out and 
the other used alone, each being large enough to take care 
of the service. The operator need not be a skilled me- 
chanic; any careful workman can easily handle the car 
as all levers are marked and a diagram is attached to 
each showing its use. 

The use of this car is not confined to blast furnaces, it 
is quite as serviceable around smelters or other indus- 
trial plants, where large quantities of coarse material are 
to be transported. As a means of shunting or transfer- 
ring cars, either loaded or in trains when notin its regular 
use, the car is economical and is always ready and ac- 
cessible. The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company is now building 
this type of car with an automatic weighing device so that 
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accurate records of the amounts of material carried can 
be kept, and also manufactures a full line of standard 
and narrow gauge electric cars for all services. 

—— +e 


Coal Consumed in Reheating Steel Ingots. 


The cost of reheating Bessemer and open hearth ingots 
varies, inasmuch as the charging of Bessemer ingots to 
the soaking pits is usually continuous, whereas, in open 
hearth practice there is often an interval of several hours, 
during which no ingots are being charged. When the 
open hearth furnaces are pouring, the ingots naturally 
crowd the soaking pits, several heats of steel being deliv- 
ered at the same time. All this steel cannot be charged 
hot in the furnace, and for this reason a considerable 
quantity of the ingots are cold before being charged, with 
a consequent increase in the amount of heat required to 
bring them to working temperature. The average output 
and fuel consumption of the pit furnaces, based upon 
above varying conditions, as determined by the S. R. 
Smythe Company, Pittsburgh, are as follows: 

Capacity of one four-hole soaking pit furnace for 24 
hr., using producer gas, 170 tons, operating with part hot 
and part cold ingots. Operating with all hot ingots, the 
capacity is 220 tons. The coal consumed per ton of steel 
in reheating part hot and part cold ingots ranges from 
300 to 500 Ib. For reheating all hot ingots the coal con- 
sumption varies from 200 to 250 lb. The coal under con- 
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Side and End Elevations of the Atlas Electric Ore Car. 
















sideration is average Pennsylvania or West Virginia 
bituminous run of mine gas coal, the average analysis of 
which is shown in the following table, together with that 
of the gas produced from it: 


Analysis of Coal. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Pere rr Tre 1.19 I i salen ae ewe a hh on 6.2 
Volatile matter.........36.05 WORMED éccascesnesiee oo wae 
Fixed ‘CATDOR. ...ccesess 55.76 

Analysis of Gas. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
NR I so wine en meee 11.41 Carbon monoxide, CO...22.98 
, SPiecnesewesae 0.08 Carbon dioxide, COs..... 4.04 
Carbohydrates ......... 3.61 PEMOROO, ‘Thdce cs vececes 57.88 


—_~+e____. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is roofing all 
the buildings of its new plant at Aliquippa, Pa., with 
Bonanza reinforced concrete roofing tile, manufactured 
by the Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The United States Steel Corporation is using 
the same roofing for the buildings of its great works at 
Gary, Ind., and will have there a total of about 29,000 
squares. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has now 
more than 20 acres of Bonanza roofing at Crystal City, 
Mo., and has contracted to use the same roofing for all 
the buildings of its immense plant to be erected at 
Kokomo, Ind. This tile is specially adapted for use on 
factories or other buildings where roofs are subject to 
deterioration from steam, smoke, acid fumes, &c. 


Copper, in the judgment of President Daniel Guggen- 
heim of the American Smelting & Refining Company, has 
taken the place of iron as a barometer of the business 
situation. 
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THE 
Gisholt Turret Lathe Work. 


The following description of methods for finishing 
pistons and piston rings, furnished by the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Company, Madison, Wis., may be taken as a contin- 
uation of the general subject of machining gas engine 
parts in a turret lathe, begun in The Jron Age, January 
20, 1908, under the same title as above, which described 
two methods of finishing flywheels, one involving only 
one operation, and the other two operations. 

Fig. 1 herewith shows a gas engine piston, which, it 
will be observed, has a ring for chucking purposes cast 
on the closed end. The ring is about 144 in. long, and 
its diameter is but a trifle less than that of the piston 
itself. The piston a is first held with special hard chuck 
jaws b, and the open end is rough-bored with the cutter 
c in the bar d, the latter being held in a drill holder and 
supported in the drill support close to the work. Then 
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Fig. 1.—A Method of Finishing a Gas Engine Piston in a Gisnolt 


Turret Lathe. 


with the cutter ¢ held in the bar f the piece is finish- 
bored in a similar manner. The drill support is then 
turned back on its hinge out of the way, and the piston 
is rough-turned with the tool g in the turret tool post 
(this tool is not shown in its working position) ; and next 
finish-turned with the tool h. The grooves for the piston 
rings are then cut with the gang tool i in the tool-post, 
the latter being swung through an angle of 90 degrees 
to bring the tool 7 into position. 2 

For the second operation the piece is reversed, and is 
held in soft jaws which have been substituted for the 


jaws b and are bored to the outside diameter of the 
piston. The chucking ring is then cut off and the end 


of the piston is faced. If the crank pin hole is also to 
be finished, another operation is necessary; a self-center- 





Fig. 2.—A Method of Forming Piston Rings in a Gisholt Turret 
Lathe. 


ing chuck-plate and other boring tools are required, but 
are not shown in the illustration. 

The formiug of piston rings is illustrated in Fig. 2, 
which shows a cylindrical cast iron piece b with three 
lugs a, cast on one end, so arranged that the piece may 
be held in a three-jawed scroll chuck. This cylindrical 
piece is about 10 in, long and where the rings are to be 
concentric inside and out the standard jaws suffice. The 
piece is rough-bored, with the cutter c in the bar d, after 
which it is finish-bored with the cutter e in the bar f. 
While taking the cut each bar is supported in a bushing 
in the chuck. The periphery of the piece is rough-turned 
with the tool g held in the turret tool post. This is done 
while rough-boring with the cutter c in the bar d. After 
the periphery is rough-turned and the hole is finished, the 
turret tool-post is revolved sufficiently to bring the finish- 
ing cutter c into action and the periphery is finished; 
then the tool-post is again revolved so as to bring cutters 
i into action, and four rings are cut off, nearly simul- 
taneously, the first cutter being set a little in advance of 
the next one, and so on. 
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When the bore of the piston ring is not concentric 
with the periphery the cylindrical piece b is first bolted 
to a sliding chuckplate j, and the periphery is rough- 
turned with the tool g in the tool-post. It is then fin- 
ished to size with the tool h in the tool-post. Then the 
sliding chuck plate carrying the work is moved over a 
distance equal to the eccentricity desired and the piece 
is rough-bored with the cutter ec in the-bar d and the 
hole is finished with the cutter c in the bar f. The turret 
tool-post is then revolved, the cutters i brought into play 
and the rings cut off as before. 

It will be evident that this gives a far greater output 
of rings than is possibile by finishing them in the usual 
way on engine lathes. The faces of the rings may be 
finished in another operation, if desired, or they may be 
ground. 

cncccac tiles 


A Copper and Brass Institute Proposed. 


A movement has been started in England to form a 
Copper and Brass Institute to stimulate scientific re- 
search regarding nonferrous metals. The following in- 
formation has been received relative to the action taken 
at a preliminary meeting: 

A meeting of copper and brass manufacturers, engi- 
neers and others was held in Manchester, England, on 
February 18. W. H. Johnson of Richard Johnson, Clap- 
ham & Morris, Ltd., Manchester, was elected chairman. 
It was unanimously resolved to form a Copper and, Brass 
Institute. The impetus to this movement was given by a 
letter from W. H. A. Robertson of Bedford, which ap- 
peared in Engineering on January 24. 

The objects of the institute are similar to those of 
the well-known Iron and Steel Institute, follows: 
1. To afford a means of communication between members 
of the trades in question bearing upon their respective 
manufactures, excluding all questions connected with 
wages and trade regulation. 2. To arrange periodical 
meetings for the purpose of discussing practical and 
scientific subjects relating to the manufacture, working 
up and use of the nonferrous metals. 

It is not the intention of the founders to limit the 
institute to the copper and brass trades, but to include all 
those connected with the commercially important non- 
ferrous metals and their alloys, as lead, zine, tin, alumi- 
num, nickel, silver, gold, platinum, &c. In order to obtain 
a much wider and fuller discussion than was possible at 
the preliminary meeting, and to define the constitution 
and method of procedure of the institute, it is proposed 
to hold a meeting in the Midland Hotel, Manchester, on 
March 10. 

A similar movement in the United States last year 
resulted in the formation of the American Brass Foun- 
ders’ Association, which includes not only founders, but 
all manufacturers who work the nonferrous metals. The 
London Jron and Coal Trades Review says that the pa- 
pers and discussions of the British Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation have been to too great an extent of an academic 
character, and that in general the practical study of 
metallurgy has been largely neglected by the various 
technical associations in Great Britain. It adds: “ Pa- 
pers are forthcoming in large numbers from college pro- 
fessors, but it is only occasionally that the suggestions 
made in these papers can be applied by the practical 
man. Where practical work on novel lines has been 
carried out, we are far too much disposed in this country 
to keep the results a profound secret, and while this 
continues to be the case, technical progress can never be 
as rapid as it is in the United States and Germany, 
where this practice does not exist to anything like the 
same extent.” 


as 


———4+-9——— 


The greatest store of gold ever accumulated is now 
in the Treasury of the United States. On February 26 
it passed the $1,000,000,000 mark, establishing an epoch. 
Of course, only a part of this gold belongs to the Govern- 
ment, as $829,651,869 was held in trust for private owners, 
against which gold certificates have been issued and are 
in circulation as currency. Of the remainder, $150,000,000 
is in the greenback reserve fund. 
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Overcharges on Through Shipments. 


Reform Needed in Billing Over Connecting 
Lines. 


BY R. L. ARDREY. 


Many large’ industries, especially those handling heavy 
products or materials, sell their goods either delivered or 
with freight prepaid. Where these shipments traverse 
several connecting lines a large percentage of the freight 
bills are overcharged. Even when the consignee holds a 
bill of lading which shows that the freight has been pre- 
paid in full, there are often additional charges which the 
delivering road insists upon collecting. On short hauls, 
or where there is a considerable tonnage of this class 
passing over one route, there is not much trouble, but 
houses which distribute their product over a wide terri- 
tory in this manner have a large amount of their capital 
tied up in overcharges, which they have great difficulty in 
collecting from the railroads. 

A member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
correspondence regarding a case of this kind, could give 
the shipper no comfort, excepting to say that it is a mis- 
demeanor, subject to a fine of $5000, for a delivering agent 
to collect more than the lawful rate on a shipment. Every 
important railroad in the country commits this misde- 
meanor thousands of times in the course of a month’s 
business, but no shipper wants to take advantage of so 
drastic a penalty for the mere mistakes of the clerks who 
handle the billing. It may be, however, that this penalty, 
which is provided in the Interstate Commerce law, will 
impel the railroads to adopt a more accurate system in 
handling their freight accounts. 

The “Through Waybill® a Remedy. 

Shippers who have investigated the question of over- 
charges on through traffic believe that at least 90 per 
cent. of the trouble could be obviated if the railroads 
would accept the “ through waybill” method of handling 
freight which passes over several roads, on a through rate. 
The through waybill goes with the car, from initial point 
to destination, and carries on its face the through rate 
and the explanation of any additional charges which may 
have accrued. The agent at destination makes out the 
expense bill for the amount of the through rate which ap- 
pears on the waybill, and itemizes any additional charges. 
The division of the rate is handled by the freight audit- 
ing departments of the roads participating in the haul. 

Leading railroad and auditing officials believe in this 
method of handling through freight. and they have been 
trying to get it adopted. Several progressive railroads 
have followed this method for years in their interchange 
of business, but they have found it very difficult to se- 
cure the general adoption of the plan by their connecting 
lines. It may be that, by a‘ little wholesome agitation, 
large shipping interests could assist in getting recognition 
for this method. 

The Trouble Comes from Rebillinge. 

The prevailing method of handling through shipments 
is to bill the car from junction to junction. The agent 
at point of shipment makes out a waybill which only 
goes as far as the junction point where the car is de- 
livered to the connecting line. The junction agent of the 
connecting line makes a new waybill, or “rebills” the 
ear, entering on his waybill as “ advance charges” the 
amount which has been biiled to him as the revenue of 
the initial line. Each road turns in its waybill to its 
auditing department. The junction agent pays in cash 
the advance charges on all cars that he receives. AS a 
rule the agents at junction points make weekly settle- 
ments on their interchange of traffic, but in many cases a 
delivering line requires cash on delivery on each car. 

On long hauls cars are often rebilled half a dozen 
time or more, and it is natural that there should be many 
overcharges. The junction billing clerk will be more 
likely to make a mistake in favor of his road than to 
undercharge a car, because tissue copies of all his bills go 
to the auditing department of his road. The through 
rate should be carried forward on the waybill, but this 
is often omitted, and after a car has been rebilled sey- 
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eral times the billing clerk has nothing to guide him but 


the advance charges. When the shipment reaches desti- 
nation the final waybill may show that the delivering 
road has charged the correct rate, but the advance 
charges represent money which it has actually paid out on 
receipt of the car, and the local agent would rather have 
the consignee present a claim than to attempt to get the 
billing corrected himself. 

On a large percentage of through shipments the local 
agent at destination does not know where the car came 
from. The initial point, the through rate and other im- 
portant information have been omitted, and the last 
waybill does not even show what intermediate lines have 
handled the shipment. The consignee must pay the 
amount shown in the billing, and send the expense bill 
to the shipper, and it often takes several months to trace 
the shipment, locate the error and get it corrected. 

Complexities in the Division of Rater, 

There are many complexities in the division of rates 
on through business which confuse the billing clerk and 
multiply his errors. In some cases the road has a pro- 
portional tariff, or receives a definite number and fraction 
of cents per 100 lb. on a through haul. In other cases 
the through rate is divided on a percentage basis. There 
are many bridge tolls and other arbitrary charges or de- 
ductions. The Missouri River bridge toll of 5 cents per 
100 Ib. is charged on thousands of cars that never get 
within 100 miles of the Missouri, and the Oakland ferry 
toll and similar charges are counted as arbitraries on 
traffic that never reaches the point on which the charge 
is based. The lighterage charge at New York is too be- 
wildering a subject to discuss. All these arbitrary 
charges, proportions and percentages must be figured on 
through traffic, and it is a wonder that overcharges are 
not a greater nuisance than they are under the junction 
system of billing. 

The through waybill leaves to the auditing depart- 
ments of the roads the settlement of all these complica- 
tions. There are no advance charges to accumulate at 
each junction, as a lien on the shipment. The consignee 
pays the through rate, which appears on the waybill, and 
the auditors settle all differences in dividing the amount 
thus received. The junction agents merely send “ pass- 
ing” reports to their auditors and have nothing to do 
with the billing, except on some Eastern lines where set- 
tlements are still made weekly by junction agents, on a 
modified form of through billing. 

A KRelic of Past Conditions, 

The junction method of billing originated in the dark 
age of railroad traffic, when it covered a multitude of 
sins. In those days the initial line made the rate to con- 
form with existing relations between the shipper and the 
railroad, and to meet competition. ‘“ Paper” tariffs were 
not always followed in making actual rates, and it be- 
came a habit with railroad employees and local agents 
to follow the billing implicitly in the matter of charges, 
without any regard to printed tariffs. No change could 
be made in the charges shown in the billing without the 
authority of the initial carrier, and this long established 
custom or habit is more sacred to the billing clerks of 
the railroads than the law enacted by Congress, 

The initial carrier no longer enjoys the right to quote 
or make rates which differ from the published tariffs. 
The published through rate is now law, which must be 
obeyed by both shippers and carriers. ‘The billing, which 
was once regarded as the only guide to be followed in 
figuring freight bills, has become a mere subordinate de- 
tail. The old custom, however, cannot be changed in a 
day. Most of the railroads continue to base their freight 
bills on the accumulation of advance charges, which have 
been billed against the car from junction to junction, and 
settled by the junction agents. 

The Central Freight Association has recently taken a 
step which clears away one obstacle in the way of the 
modern method of joint or overhead billing. The rail- 
roads in this association, which cover the territory east 
of Chicago and north of the Ohio River, have decided 
that in the future they will not advance money against a 
car, in settlements between roads, for anything excepting 
lawful freight charges. 

While this new rule was under discussion a case came 
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up which shows that the railroads themselves, as well as 
the shippers, have trouble with overcharges. A_ ship- 
ment was refused in Michigan on which the last road had 
paid out $4000 in advance charges, and it took 60 days of 
vigorous investigation to find where the car came from 
and to obtain a detailed statement of the $4000 of charges 
so the trouble could be located. The shipment had come 
from Mexico, and the freight bill included customs duties, 
fees and various other complications, covering money 
which had been advanced by the connecting lines. It 
would seem as though shippers would be justified in fol- 
lowing the policy which the railroads themselves have 
adopted, of refusing to pay more than the lawful rates. 


—_——_-_ »>-e____ — 


Lowest Freight Rates. 


How Shippers and Receivers Can Get Them. 
BY A SHIPPER, 


A remarkably increased effort is being manifested by 
shippers and receivers of freight in the question of ob- 
taining from carriers the most efficient service at the 
least cost. Because of this :nterest and study many mer- 
chants have obtained information that enables them to 
reduce their freight accounts. 


How Important Savings May Be Made, 


It is a fact that many shippers and most receivers of 
freight give no thought to routing. Unless the shipper 
pays the freight, he rarely considers that it is to his 
interest to offset what some competitor may be accom- 
plishing by having a very thorough knowledge of what 
route will save his customers the greatest amount of 
freight. Yet the largest shippers employ their own traf- 
fic managers, an important duty of whom it is to know 
the most advantageous route to select for each shipment. 
Railroad companies are supposed to bill freight via the 
route most favorable to the consignee, but the fact re- 
mains that the carrier protects its interest and that of 
its allied lines, and the burden of knowing the cheapest 
route must rest with the shipper or receiver. Many mer- 
chants have not considered this question, but, upon hav- 
ing attention called to it, those who investigate have 
usually found it possible to effect some saving. 

The majority of receivers of freight pay their freight 
bills without any thought as to overcharges. Recent in- 
quiry developed the fact that a very large retail house 
always burns its freight bills a short time after the 
freight is received, without any investigation or audit. 
Traffic managers for business houses and traffic bureaus 
know that a large percentage of the rates used are in- 
correct. This is often due to purely clerical errors by 
freight billing clerks, who frequently depend upon mem- 
ory for rates, but another overcharge is that made in 
pro-rates. A carload of merchandise was recently shipped 
and billed at the regular quoted through rate of 23 cents 
per 100 Ib. The merchant’s traffic manager found by 
using the rates of the several roads over which the 
car traveled that the total rates figured only 19 cents. 
A claim was entered for this overcharge of 4 cents per 
100 Ib., and it will have to be refunded, as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ruled to that effect in 
a similar case. <A traffic manager holding an important 
position states that at least 25 per cent. of the claims 
he makes on railroad companies are because of in- 
correct rates. 


Classification Should Be Carefully Looked Atter, 


Another common error made by railroad billing clerks 
is in regard to classification. Depending upon memory 
is one cause, but the most frequent errors are made 
by billers incorrectly selecting an item in the classifica- 
tion which they consider covers the article shipped. Every 
shipper and receiver of freight should obtain an official 
classification book from his railroad company and make 
a study of it. This is necessary in order to know how 
to pack and describe each shipment on bills of lading 
so as to obtain the most favorable class, and not fail to 
enter separately the weight of each article that is sub- 
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ject to a different class. The packing of freight is very 
important, as it controls the classification to a very large 
degree. Slight changes in packing frequently effect con- 
siderable saving in the class and rates. 

It is possible, though difficult, to bring about changes 
in the classification. Recently an article having a large 
sale was changed from first to third class without any 
change in the packing. This change was accomplishe: 
by manufacturers combining their efforts and insisting 
for some months that a first class rate was unjust and 
inconsistent. Later the manufacturers sent a representa- 
tive to appear before the Classification Committee, and 
by the aid of photographs convinced the committee that 
the article, as packed for shipment, was entitled to the 
lower class, 


Average Shippers Have Little Knowledge About Rates 


Considerable publicity has been given the matter of 
rates by the enactment of recent laws and the investiga- 
tion of well-known shippers. Nevertheless, this is a mat- 
ter about which the average shipper has little knowledge 
and fails to comprehend the fine points. Jobbers fre- 
quently complain that competitors at some principal point 
are able to ship into a certain territory at a rate as low 
or lower than they are able to obtain for a much shorter 
distance, and they do not understand it. In most in- 
stances this is accomplished by what are known as ex- 
ceptions to the official classification. All large railroad 
companies issue exception sheets, although this fact is 
unknown to many shippers. These exception sheets name 
articles that the carrier and its allied lines will accept 
at a lower rate or class than named in the regularly 
distributed tariffs or classifications. These sheets are 
properly filed so as to meet all legal requirements, but 
their existence is known only to certain shippers and 
such others as may accidentally learn of them. 

The exception sheet of one of the large Eastern rail- 
roads, for instance, enters axes, in boxes, L. C. L., at 
fourth class, while the official classification is third class. 
The same exception sheet enters bolts, in boxes or kegs, 
at fifth class; and iron bars and many other iron and 
steel articles, L. C. L., at fifth class. The official classi- 
fication is fourth class, 


Actual Instances Cited. 


A hardware jobber recently called his shipping clerk’s 
attention to the fact that a manufacturer was making 
shipments for a distance of 400 miles and obtaining 
a rate as low as the jobber could obtain for less than 
200 miles. Investigations showed that exception sheets 
were in use by the carrier of the manufacturer’s ship- 
ments, which enabled him to obtain a low rate. In an- 
other case the exception sheets of a prominent railroad 
give an estimated weight on certain articles which is 
lower than the actual weight that is supposed to apply 
under the official classification. 

Special commodity rates are quite generally known 
to apply to bulky freight, such as grain, coal, sand, stone, 
&e., but it is not generally known that commodity rates 
are issued between certain points on manufactured ar- 
ticles. These rates are filed as the law requires, and 
are used for all shippers forwarding the same class of 
freight in that territory. A manufacturer located in 
a small town on one railroad influences the issuing of 
a commodity rate on his product. A competitor at an- 
other point in the same State pays the regular and of 
course a higher rate, and, as a rule, knows nothing 
about the existence of commodity rates. These rates are 
not for general distribution even among freight agents, 
and are filed only at the points where the freight orig- 
inates. In this way the rate is known only by the legal 
authorities, the shipper and the railroad employees at 
that point. The law is complied with by filing the rate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 30 days before 
it is used and having tariffs on file at the railroad office 
from which shipments are made. 

Transportation is gne of the momentous questions of 
the present day merchant and should receive from him 
sufficient attention to enable him to acquire the knowl- 
edge that will result in his reducing his freight account 
to the minimum. 
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The New Gorton Cutting-Off Machine. 


When an altogether new principle is introduced in a 
machine that has gradually developed into a more or less 
standard form, usually some time is required to perfect 
it, and such has been the case with the innovation in 
cutting-off machines illustrated herewith. The idea of 
turning a saw blade inside out, so to speak, putting the 
teeth on the inside of a circle instead of the outside, first 
occurred to the inventor, George Gorton, over 20 years 
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Company, Madison, Wis., have been evolved during four 
or five years of experimental designing, building and 
testing, and are claimed to overcome entirely the ten- 
dency of the blade to vibrate; as a consequence a cutting 
feed or saw advance of 3 in. per min, can now be 
maintained on regular commercial open hearth steel bars 
of 4 in. diameter and over. When operating on 6-in. open 
hearth steel bars at a saw advance of 4 in. per min., 
severing the bar in 14% min., it is stated that no vibra- 
tion is noticeable in any part of the machine, although 
the 6-in. machine illustrated herewith weighs only 7000 
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THE OLD WAY 


‘utting Power of Saws Built on the Old and New Principles. 


Fig. 2.—Diametrically Opposite Views of the No. 2-A Cutting-Off Machine Built by the Geo. Gorton Machine Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


ago, but the scheme offered no real advantage at that 
time. Solid saw blades of the old type could be driven to 
the full capacity that their material allowed, but the 
high speed steels now available, transfer the output limit- 
ing factor to the driving mechanism. Vibration and chat- 
ter result if certain speeds or feeds are exceeded, because 
of the leverage of the work over the saw driving gear, in 
the present established arrangement. 

The latest machines built by the Geo. Gorton Machine 


lb. The best record on equivalent work performed by a 
machine of the ordinary type weighing 20,000 to 25,000 
lb. is reported to be 6 min. The line drawing, Fig. 1, 
compares the dimensions of the working features of 
machines of corresponding capacity employing the old 
and the new principles, and illustrates the contention 
that the latter provides a saw drive nine times as power- 
ful as that of any ordinary design of cutting-off saw. 
The saw blade being supported around its entire periph- 
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ery, has no tendency to buckle or shake, and the inserted 
teeth being on the inside of the blade are more rigidly 
supported and less likely to work out than those in the 
common form of blade. 

The feed mechanism gives a 2 to 1 leverage over the 
saw, further aiding materially in its smooth running. 
The blade is supported by a frame which carries a 90- 
degree segment of a worm gear operated by a large worm 
running in oil. This worm is mounted on a hollow shaft, 
which may be driven at the forward end by a large hand 
wheel or at the rear end by a smaller worm connected 
with a friction clutch operated by a push rod ending in 
the smaller wheel, shown at the center of the large hand 
wheel, in Fig. 2. By means of the hand wheel the saw 
frame may be quickly raised, as in Fig. 3, to give access 
to the cutters. Six speeds for power feeding are pro- 
vided in geometrical progression; these on the 6-in. ma- 
chine are capable of severing a 6-in. bar at rates varying 
from 1% to 544 min., when the saw teeth are revolving 
at a speed of 75 ft. per min., and are thoroughly lubri- 
cated with a compound of water, lard oil, soda and soap. 

The main driving pulley is 14 in. in diameter by 10 in. 
face, and runs at 350 rev. per min. When severing a 
G-in. open hearth steel bar in 1% min., 18 hp. is re- 





Fig. 3.—The Gorton Saw Blade Elevated to Give Access to the 
Inserted Steel Cutters. 


quired for the driving. All gears are of large size, and 
are cut from the solid. The main saw driving pinion is 
a steel forging integral with the shaft. Special attention 
has been given to lubrication throughout, and all bear- 
ings are protected from grit, and all gears are fully in- 
closed. The bearings of the saw drum are immersed in 
oil, and all other bearings including the feed works are 
ring oiling. The saw frame being hung on trunnions 
from above, is out of the reach of grit, which so often 
shows its effect in badly cut ways in the ordinary sawing 
machines. 

Effort has been made to produce a tool capable of 
hard service at high efficiency, as nearly as possible fool 
procf, and so capable of being operated by unskilled 
labor. The base is a strong one-piece casting heavily 
ribbed, and webbed across the entire bottom, which forms 
a large water pan. An opening is provided at the rear 
for removing chips, which settle and slide down a chip 
screen to an outside pan. <A geared pump circulates 
water or saw lubricant through a system of piping. Three 
stock supports are furnished provided with rollers to 
enable heavy bar stock to be placed on the supports by a 
crane and readily passed through the machine. An ad- 
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justable gauge which may be swung over when not re- 
quired, guides the setting of the work for cutting to 
exact lengths. 

The length of the 6-in. machine overall is 84 in., the 
width 56 in., and the hight 78 in. With the automatic 
feed release in action 6-in. round or square stock may be 
cut, and by back feeding 2 in. by hand and then throwing 
in the power feed, it is possible to sever 8-in. round stock. 
The net weight of the machine illustrated is 7000 lb. It 
can be furnished either for belt-drive or for electric- 
drive by a directly connected motor. Other sizes will 
soon be ready for the market, including 4-in., 9-in., and 
1214-in. machines, weighing from 5000 to 25,000 Ib. 

—__—_. 


The Brady Brass Company Wins Its Alloy Suit. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third District has reversed the Federal Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey in the suit of the Ajax Metal Com- 
pany against the Brady Brass Company, Daniel H. Brady 
of New York, president, and finds that the patent upon 
which infringement was claimed is invalid. This case 
had been in the courts since 1903, and was argued on ap- 
peal in December last in Philadelphia for the defendant 
corporation by Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, before the full 
bench of the appellate tribunal. 

This result is regarded as of unusual importance and 
interest to the entire metal world. Owing to the legal 
points involved and the important questions disposed of, 
it is considered as on a parity with the noted Goodyear 
rubber cases and calculated to attract equally widespread 
attention from men engaged in the metal trade as well as 
patent lawyers and all who have occasion to use journal 
bearings and engine castings. 

The Ajax Metal Company set up the claim that it 
had invented and patented an alloy capable of holding 
up within itself more lead than had been previously pos- 
sible without the use of nickel, and had thus produced a 
bearing consisting of less than 7 per cent. of tin and more 
than 20 per cent. of lead and the balance copper. The 
validity of the patent was sustained by the trial court, 
but has just been reversed upon appeal. 

The opinion of the appellate court by Judge George Gray, 
in passing upon the claims of the plaintiff, says that “ the 
patent is for a product and not for a process. There is 
no claim for any particular method of combining the 
constituents of this alloy, and the specification only states 
the ordinary foundry practice, well known and recognized 
by those skilled in the art.” 

Discussing the metallurgical features, the court says 
that points upon which the Ajax Company bases its claim 
for novelty of invention were all known and well under- 
stood by the trade long before the application for patent. 
The written opinions and the evidence of distinguished 
experts like Dr. Charles B. Dudley of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Prof. John W. Langley, a graduate of Harvard; 
Dr. Charles F. Chandler and Dr. Joseph W. Richards, 
who were witnesses in the case, are quoted to confirm the 
main point, that the alloy in question was not patentable 
as it “differed in degree and not in kind” from that 
which had been on the market for a long time. 

Concerning the Ajax claim that it had discovered a 
critical point,” so-called, in copper-tin alloys, the court 
quotes the testimony of Dr. Albert Sauveur, a witness for 
the Ajax Company, to show that this “critical point” 
was known at least three years prior to the application 
for the patent in litigation “by all students who have 
conducted the necessary experiments.” Finally, the opin- 
ion, after a careful and thorough discussion of all the 
features, says: 

“A mere difference in the proportions of the consti- 
tuents of an alloy, however useful the result may be, does 
not entitle the originator to the monopoly of a patent, in 
the absence of other circumstances than those here dis- 
closed. Being of the opinion that the patent in suit is 
invalid, it is unnecessary to consider other grounds of 
defense, though we may be permitted to say that the 
prior public use set up in the answer of the defendant 
seems to us to bave been sustained by the testimony. 
The decree of the court below is therefore reversed.” 

















































Starting Gasoline Engines. 





BY WALTER IRVING. 


Small gas and gasoline engines may readily be 
started by turning the flywheel by hand, if the compres- 
sion is reduced temporarily by opening a small relief 
cock, or by holding the exhaust valve open during part 
of the compression stroke. Large engines, after once 
being put in operation, usually are subsequently started 
by air compressed during the running of the engine by 
an air pump directly attached to or driven by the engine. 
The compressed air is stored in a tank until it is needed 
after the next succeeding shutdown, when it is admitted 
into the engine cylinder through a special valve whose 
operation is controlled by a sliding cam on the 2 to 1 
shaft. During the first part of both suction and expan- 
sion strokes this valve admits compressed air to the 
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giving a weak report, the mixture is not properly pro- 
portioned. The proportions of the mixture of air and 
gasoline may be changed by adjusting a brass set screw 
in the top of the starting pump barrel. 

Having made the necessary adjustments to secure a 
good combustible mixture, the engine may be prepared 
for starting by turning the flywheel until the crank is in 
its starting position, slightly above the inner dead cen- 
ter, and with the piston at the beginning of the expan- 
sion stroke. To facilitate starting, the time of ignition 
is retarded by turning the handle h, so as to lower the 
igniter blade i. The cylinder relief cock j is opened, and 
by raising the hand lever k the starting valve between 
the reservoir a and the engine cylinder is also opened. 
With the cock f open and the cock g closed, about 10 
strokes are given to the hand pump to force into the 
cylinder enough of the mixture to drive out through the 
relief cock j any air or dead gases. The cock j is then 
closed, and after giving 10 more strokes to the pump, 
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Charge of the Explosive Mixture. 


cylinder, while another special cam holds the exhaust 
valve open during what otherwise would be the com- 
pression stroke. When the flywheel has attained suffi- 
cient momentum to establish the engine’s regular cycle 
of operations the special cams are shifted out of action 
and the combustible mixture is admitted to the cylinder 
and exploded in the usual manner. As a rule, com- 
pressed air starters are applied to but one cylinder of a 
multicylinder engine, the other cylinders taking up their 
work after the engine has been run a few revolutions on 
compressed air. 

The accompanying engraving shows a starter as ap- 
plied to an Otto gasoline engine. It consists of a reser- 
voir or starting vessel a, connected between the engine 
b and a hand pump c. A small quantity of gasoline is 
poured into the starting pump c, through the plug d, so 
that when the pump is operated a mixture of fuel and 
air passes through the reservoir a to the engine cylin- 
der. Before attempting to ignite this mixture in the en- 
gine cylinder, it is customary to test it in the testing 
tube e. The cock f, between the hand pump c and the 
reservoir a, is closed, and the cock g at the foot of the 
testing tube e is opened; the upper end of the testing 
tube is covered with the hand and a few strokes are 
given to the pump to fill the tube with the mixture; then 
the cock g is closed, the hand removed from the mouth of 
the testing tube and the mixture quickly lightéd with a 
burning candle or match. If the mixture is properly pro- 
portioned it will burn rapidly, giving a fairly sharp re- 
port as it burns down the tube, but if it burns slowly, 


A Device for Starting Gasoline Engines with a Compressed 
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the valve controlling the passage between the reservoir 
a and the engine cylinder is closed. The pressure within 
the reservoir is then increased by giving about 20 strokes 
to the pump, the lever arm of which is lengthened so as 
to increase its leverage. 

When the switch of the igniting circuit is closed and 
the gasoline fuel valve / opened, the engine is ready for 
starting. Opening the valve operated by the lever k 
allows the high pressure mixture to rush from the reser- 
voir @ into the cylinder, forcing the piston outward until 
it reaches the point at which ignition takes place, and 
the explosion produces a powerful impulse which imparts 
to the flywheel sufficient momentum to carry it over the 
next compression stroke. Immediately after the first ex- 
plosion the valve between the reservoir and the cylin- 
der is closed by pushing down the lever k, so that the 
succeeding charge is drawn in, compressed and exploded 
in the regular way, and as the speed of the engine 
increases the time of ignition is advanced by turning 
the handle hf so as to raise the igniter blade i until it oc- 
cupies its normal position. 

The required supply of gasoline is pumped from the 
tank m by a pump n, which is driven by an eccentric on 
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the eam shaft and which lifts the gasoline to the cup o. 
From this cup the liquid flows to the gasoline inlet valve 
or spray nozzle at J, and the overflow returns through 
the pipe p to the underground supply tank m beneath the 
engine room floor. 

————_-_ +e —___—_ 


Utilization of Waste Heat for Warming 
Buildings. 


A unique method of utilizing waste heat from the 
stacks in the enameling room of the Carnahan Stamping 
& Enameling Company, Canton, Ohio, is employed in an 
installation recently made by the Massachusetts Fan 
Company, Watertown, Mass. The building is a one-story 
structure about 180 ft. long by 120 ft. wide and 14 ft. 
high from the floor to the bottom of the beams. The roof 
is of the modern saw tooth type. 

The work carried on is that of enameling graniteware, 
the process being briefly as follows: The articles to be 
enameled are first cleaned, then dipped and placed on 
racks distributed about the room. Here they are exposed 
to the air long enough to be thoroughly dried, and are 
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2000 to 3000 ft. per minute, according to the fan speed. 
This velocity is rapidly dissipated above head level, but 
it insures positive circulation. 

The economy of this novel means of heating is self- 
evident. It is well known that the cost of moving air is 
only a portion of that necessary to heat it. In this in- 
stance a large part of the heat from the flue gases which 
would otherwise escape by the stacks is utilized and made 
effective in heating the building and drying the enameled 
products of the company. The recirculation of the air is 
another factor in the economy. 


—~»-o—___ 


Advance in Freight Rates in Mexico. 


United States Consul W. D. Shaughnessy, writing 
from Aguascalientes, states that increases are to be made 
in freight rates on the Mexico railroads, concerning which 
he sends the following newspaper notice: 

“The changes will result in an increase in the freight 
rates on the specified commodities averaging about 12 per 
cent. The railroads desired average increases of about 
20 per cent., but the government commission allowed 
average increases of but about 12 per cent. Included 
under special tariffs are the commodities like coal, coke, 
lumber, grains, sugar, ores, &c., which form the bulk of 
the freight moved by the railroads. The matter of the 
classification of ores and the revision of the special tariffs 











Plan of the Equipment Installed in the Carnahan Stamping & Enameling Company, Canton, Ohio, by the Massachusetts Fan 
Company, for Utilizing the Waste Heat of Drying Ovens for Warming the Building. 


then put in ovens to bake. It is therefore imperative that 
the air in the enameling room have a relatively low 
humidity, and be hot enough to produce rapid drying. 
There must also be positive means of carrying away the 
vapors given off by the drying enamel. In a word, there 
must be vigorous artificial circulation of the heated air. 

In the illustration of the heating arrangement are 
shown eight furnaces or so-called ovens of the reverbera- 
tory type arranged in two groups. Each stack carries 
the discharged gases from a pair of furnaces, and is fitted 
with an outside concentric pipe which serves admirably 
for a hot air heater. Cool air enters this annular space 
from above and is withdrawn from the jacket near the 
bottom by suction pipes leading to a fan. Two fans are 
provided. From the outlet of each a system of overhead 
distributing pipes extends over that portion of the room 
devoted to the dipping and drying of the ware. The out- 
lets, situated at suitable distances from the walls, accord- 
ing to the exposure, discharge against the cold surfaces. 
The heated air cooled by contact passes down and across 
the trays of drying ware and circulates throughout the 
building, a part being drawn back through the jackets 
to the fans and redistributed. 

The equipment includes two regular Massachusetts 
Fan Company’s 90-in. exhausters supported upon elevated 
platforms. Motive power is furnished by direct connected 
motors running at a speed sufficient to produce a change 
of air in 10 min. guaranteed to be maintained at a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees F. The layout, although simple, 
has been very effective in producing the desired results. 
The system was designed to give a discharge velocity of 


covering ores has been referred to a subcommittee for 
consideration. 

“ While apparently large, it is asserted by experts that 
the increases granted in special commodity tariffs in 
reality will be so small as not to be noticeable by either 
the shipper or the consumer. In the case, for instance, 
of grains, the increase will be so small that it will 
amount to but a fraction of a cent on the bushel. These 
increases, however, while not being a burden either on 
the consumer or shipper, it is asserted, will result in the 
material enlargement of the revenues of the railroads 
and provide them with the funds for the construction of 
needed improvements, 

“The railroads have insisted that increases in rates 
are necessary, for the reason that the cost of labor and of 
materials has increased from 60 to 150 per cent. since the 
revision of rates in 1900. The fact that only two or 
three times in their history have the principal railroads 
of Mexico been able to meet their fixed charges is also 
pointed to by the representatives of the railroads as the 
reason for the enlargement of the revenues of the rail- 
roads by increases in rates.” 

———_- oe ———_——_ 

The Cleveland Branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association has under consideration the question of send- 
ing a permanent representative to South America to work 
for the extension of the sales of its members in that part 
of the world. The matter will be discussed, and perhaps 
some definite action taken, at the annual meeting and 
banquet of the association at the Hollenden Hotel, 
March 5. 
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The Corning Pipe Corrugating Machine. 


A machine which corrugates, grooves and crimps sheet 
metal pipe in one operation has been developed by the 
Corning Mfg. Company, Corning, N. Y. Figs. 1 and 2 are 
two general views of the machine, which show the rela- 
tive position of the parts of the machine before and after 
the corrugating process, and Fig. 3 shows some of the 
principal parts of the machine removed. In designing it 
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head. The corrugating head and the mandrel travel to- 
gether, while the pipe is held stationary. The mandrel is 
fixed to one end of the rod, and the rod and corrugating 
head are both a part of the traveling carriage, which, as 
indicated, is driven by spur gears meshing a rack which 
extends along each side of the carriage. 

When the pipe has been put into the machine and the 


lever shown is turned, the corrugating head and mandrel 
travel together over the pipe, which is locked in the proc- 


Fig. 1.—The Pipe Corrugating Machine Built by the Corning Mfg. Company, Corning, N. Y., Prepared to Receive a Pipe. 


was the object to secure a simple and economical ma- 
chine capable of turning out square, round and corru- 
gated conductor pipe as fast as two men can operate it 
and to include a method of corrugating, which will pre- 
vent injury to the coating on the inside of the pipe and 
thereby prevent the rusting of the latter, which is 
practically sure to occur in a short time where the pro- 
tective coating has been broken in any way. The machine 
was invented by E. R. Stasch of the Corning Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

In Fig. 1 the machine is shown ready to receive the 
pipe. This pipe, already edged and formed, is placed 


) 


ess. At the beginning of the operation the crimper which 
is at the near end of the machine, as shown in Fig. 1, and 
which is mounted on a peculiar form of carriage, is 
brought forward to clutch the end of the pipe, while the 
corrugator and the mandrel continue to travel toward the 
head block. The function of the crimper, which is also 
shown in Fig. 3, is to force the end of the pipe inward to 
the proper taper and to hold the pipe until it is with- 
drawn, unless the pipe is released at the other end of the 
machine. The pipe supporter at the head block is pro- 
vided with springs, which are placed so that they come 
between the fingers at the head block and butt against the 


Fig. 2.—The Same Machine After the Corrugating of a Piece of Pipe Has Been Completed. 


around the rod extending from the corrugating head in 
the foreground to the head block toward the rear end of 
the machine. In being placed around the rod the edges 
of the pipe are caught together, and the pipe is supported 
by a holder or support at the head block, which support 
works in the fingers or projections of the head block. The 
head block and its fingers are better shown in Fig. 3. The 
pipe is then corrugated by means of the corrugating head 
and a mandrel which is held centrally with respect to the 


head block, and with the impact of the corrugating head 
and the mandrel the springs are released and the pipe 
supporter is shoved through the head block, freeing this 
end of the finished pipe, which needs then only to be 
drawn from the crimper, though as a matter of fact it 
falls from the crimper almost from its own weight. 

While the operator lays the completed pipe away and 
takes up another length to be corrugated, the working 
parts of the machine are run back to the positions shown 
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in Fig. 1, ready for the insertion of the next pipe. The 
mandrel, shown in Fig. 3, is 8 in. long, and has two sets 
of rollers 3 in. apart, and the corrugator, also shown in 
Fig. 3, works between these two sets of rollers. It is 
clauued that the work produced by the machine is not 
stretched, scratched or twisted, that the corrugations are 
uniform, and that the lock is perfect with the coating 
uninjured. With this machine a new design of conductor 
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chise they granted had the string of revenue attached to 
it. Their receipts from this source are now over $60,000 
a year, while the power companies have expended about 
$17.000,000 in the erection of their plants. Many Cana- 
dian municipalities have adopted by-laws favorable to 
securing Niagara power, so that the power movement in 
Canada is one of great strength and vigor, while, on the 
New York side, owing to the Burton act, things are dead. 





Fig. 3.—The Head Block, Crimper, Mandrel and Corrugating Head of the Corning Pipe Corrugating Machine. 


which will expand %¢ in. on each side without bursting is 
also made. 
+e 


Niagara Falls Power Conditions. 


NiaGARA Fars, February 29, 1908.—Congressman 
Porter has introduced a bill in the National House of 
Representatives permitting the Lower River Power Com- 
pany to divert not more tban 40,000 cu. ft. of water per 
second from that section of the Niagara River at the 
whirlpool rapids for power purposes. Although this pro- 
posed diversion would have no effect on the scenic glory 
of the falls of Niagara, it has again brought the Niagara 
power question to the attention of Congress and the 
public. The American Civic Association has asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and others to favor extending the pro- 
visions of the Burton act for an additional period of 10 
years, but this does not meet with favor here at Niagara. 
This act brought the revocable power permits into ex- 
istence, relating both to the development as well as the 
transmission of electrical power, the latter from Canada. 
All these steps injured industrial Niagara to a very 
great degree. While the scenic feature was in no way 
endangered, public sentiment that was false was created, 
and so far as industry is concerned Niagara Falls has 
practically been at a standstill ever since the Burton bill 
became law. 

Negotiations are under way for a treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States, which, with the 
consent of the Dominion of Canada, is expected to de- 
velop an international understanding as to the extent of 
the diversion of the waters of the Niagara River at 
Niagara Falls for power purposes. This treaty is sug- 
gested and advocated in the Burton bill, but the fact is 
that the Canadians never have been friendly to such a 
treaty. While the United States may be talking with 
Great Britain and the Dominion in regard to the pro- 
visions of the proposed treaty, the government of the 
Province of Ontario is firmly supporting a municipal 
league movement for the wide distribution of electrical 
energy from Niagara. It is the provincial government 
that directs the commissioners of Victoria Park, which 
property is the site of the Canadian Niagara power de- 
velopment, and it is history that when the Dominion gov- 
ernment in the ’80s had the opportunity to develop a 
national park on the Canadian side at Niagara it did not 
deem the preservation of the locality or falls of sufficient 
importance to avail itself of the rights under a bill that 
was passed at that time, but it left Ontario to act in the 
matter, thus, it would seem, practically renouncing its 
supposed federal rights. The Victoria Park commis- 
sioners were quick to see a tremendous revenue possi- 
bility in the Niagara possession, and every power fran- 


Still another feature that enters: into the Niagara 
power question is the action of the Niagara Scenic Com- 
mission appointed by Secretary Taft. This commission 
has been reviewing the possibilities of improving the 
scenic features of the Niagara gorge at the upper end 
and has reported a plan which advocates the extension, 
by State or nation, of the reservation to the end of the 
gorge, a distance of 7 miles from the falls. The project 
is that a strip of land should be acquired all along the 
river bank in order that the cliff may be skirted by a belt 
of forest trees, all factories to be moved from the face of 
the cliff, as also all other structures, while at the scene 
of a power development, such as that of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company, the pen- 
stocks should be concealed in tunnels driven through the 
rock, instead of being exposed as now on the river bank. 
Congressman Porter will have strong support from this 
western New York ‘section in opposing the Burton Dill. 
Those who know Niagara best feel that there is ample 
water for a tremendous power development without in 
any way lessening the scenic glory of the cataract. 


O. E. D. 
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The Ship Canal Lock at Buffalo.—Bids for the con- 
struction of the walls and coffer dam for the ship canal 
lock in Black Rock harbor, Buffalo, will be opened at 
the United States Engineers’ office in the Federal Build- 
ing in that city March 14. The specifications provide for 
lock walls each 817 ft. long, 22 ft. wide at the base, 53 
ft. high, and 8 ft. wide at the top. The distance between 
the walls will be 70 ft. The sills for the upper gate 
space will be 111 ft. long, for the intermediate gate space 
55% ft. long, and for the lower gate space 111% ft. long. 
The coffer dam inclosing the lock while under construc- 
tion will be 947 ft. long and 260 ft. wide, formed of two 
parallel walls of interlocking sheet steel piling, 30 ft. 
apart, with cross walls at intervals of 30 ft., driven to 
bed rock. 42 ft. below water level. It is estimated that 
6910 tons of steel piling will be required for the coffer 
dam work. The Government engineers’ estimate of the 
cost of the lock walls and coffer dam is $1,100,000, and 
an additional $600,000 will be required for the building 
of the lock gates and the machinery to operate them, not 
included in the present specifications. The total esti- 
mated cost of building the Black Rock Harbor ship canal, 
about two miles in length, including the lock, is $4,500,- 
000. The channel is to be 23 ft. in depth and over 200 ft. 


in width. 
——_— ++o—_____ 


The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturer of Hercules wire rope and aerial wire rope 
tramways, has moved its Denver office and warehouse to 
1649 and 1651 Wazee street. 
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A New Gould & Eberhardt Shaper Attachment. 


As an attachment to their line of High Duty shapers, 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., are putting on the 
market a new hand cross feed for the knee, operable 
from the front of the machine. This new front cross feed 
is intended principally for toolroom and die work, where 
the job requires operating the down and cross feeds sim- 
ultaneously to follow a given outline. 

A comparison of the illustrations shows better than 


Fig. 1. 



































The More Convenient 


Front 


Position Possible 
Feed. 


with the New 


Cross 


words could describe the advantage in operating conven- 
ience secured. Figs. 1 and 2 the alternative con- 
tortions between which the operator must choose to man- 
ipulate both the vertical and cross feeds simultaneously 
and still keep an eye on the line. The new front cross 
feed, which the manufacturers have designated as “ The 
Natural Way,” It is claimed that it 


show 


is shown in Fig. 3. 
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not only enables the workman to turn out better and 
more accurate work, but also permits him to assume a 
less fatiguing position at the machine. 

The device is extremely simple, as Fig. 4 indicates. 
The nut which travels on the cross feed screw and moves 
the knee slide laterally carries a bevel gear meshing an- 
other on a short horizontal shaft on the inside of the 
hollow box shaped knee or table, projecting toward the 
front. The outer end of this shaft is squared to receive 
the crank handle, which is interchangeable in application 





Fig. 2. 





Shaper Simultaneously. 








Fig. 4.—End and Side Views of a Shaper Knee, Showing the 


Gould & Eberhardt Front Cross Feed Applied. 


between this shaft and the squared end of the screw itself 
at the right side of the shaper, as usually arranged. This 
addition to the shaper improvements put out by Gould & 
Eberhardt is patented and controlled by them. 


a a 








The Associated Foundry Foremen of Chicago will 
hold their second annual exhibit of foundry and pattern 
shop equipment in the Engineering Building of the Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, March 5 to 7, 1908. The exhibits in- 
clude 15 molding machines, core room and pattern mak- 
machines, pneumatic riddles and hammers, and oil 
and gas furnaces. The makers of molding machines will 
have demonstrators present and heats will be poured 
daily from the cupola of the engineering school. A num- 
ber of addresses will be made and a cinematograph 
demonstration will be given of the French system of 
universal molding machines. The work of the foundry of 
the Winona Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind., will be 
illustrated by stereopticon. The Associated Foundry 
Foremen of Chicago and vicinity formed their organiza- 
tion in October, 1993. The present active membership 
is 105. 


ers 
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The Collin Pressure Regulating Valve. 


The valve illustrated is known as the Collin steam 
pressure regulating valve and is made by the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Among the special points 
claimed for it are that the main piston valve will not 
become cut; that in operation it floats, balanced by pres- 
sure, its action not being restricted by a spring; that the 
auxiliary valve which controls the main valve is out of 
the path of initial steam thus escaping scale and chips, 
and that all valves can be removed without disturbing the 
diaphragm. The diaphragm can be removed while the 
valve is under pressure, and since no dash pot is used 
the corroding and sticking of such a member is avoided. 
Fig. 1 is an exterior view of one side of the valve; Fig. 2 
a longitudinal vertical section looking from the opposite 
side, and Fig. 3 a transverse vertical section. 

The operation of the valve will be understood from 
the two sectional views. Steam enters the valve chamber 

3, but is divided by the splitter I in such a way as to 
divert it from impact on the main valve and its stem, 
thus equalizing its force on all sides. The splitter is 
essential to the perfect balancing of the main valve in 
action and prevents the velocity head from affecting its 





Fig. 1. 
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Below the main valve J guide wings M extend through 
the cushion chamber D and carry the supplementary 
piston L, which enters the port N when the valve is closed. 
When the main valve J opens it lifts beyond a point 
where steam cutting can occur before the supplementary 
piston L opens its port N. This prevents cutting of the 
main valve and its seat. In closing, the supplementary 
piston L enters the port N, checking the flow of steam 
and permitting the main valve J to come to its seat against 
a steam cushion formed by high pressure steam in the 
chamber D. The main valve actually floats, opening or 
closing at the slightest change of pressure above the 
piston. 

The regulating spring U is adjusted to give the re- 
quired outlet pressure by turning the adjusting screw V 
with one end of the key X. The other end of the key 
is then inserted in the lock shield W, which is provided 
with a differential thread, and when this shield is turned 
the screw is locked in its adjusted position. 

scsi liaaitas cabana 

The Westinghouse Machine Company’s Condition. 
—The business of the Westinghouse Machine Company 
in February continued to show the most encouraging 
signs of improvement. In the closing week quite a num- 
ber of excellent orders were received in the various de- 





de 


Fig. 3. 


Transverse Section. 


The Collin Steam Pressure Regulating Valve, Made by the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


operation. The pressures in the valve chambers B and C 
are equalized by the passage of steam through a small 
drilled hole in the main piston K. The main valve is 
therefore held shut by a force equal to the difference in 
pressure between the inlet and outlet on an area equal 
to that of the main valve port. The spring case T carries 
the regulating spring U, which forces the diaphragm S 
upward against the pressure of the service or outlet side 
of the valve. The controlling valve chamber F connects 
with the main valve chamber C through the drilled regu- 
lating port H, and contains the controlling valve G, which 
is held on its seat O by the steam pressure and the spring 
P. The controlling valve is also in contact with the 
diaphragm §. 

As soon as the pressure on the service side starts to 
drop, the spring U forces the controlling valve G from its 
seat O, thus allowing the steam in the chamber C to pass 
through the regulating port H to the controlling valve 
chamber F and the outlet E. The pressure in the chamber 
C is thereby reduced below that in B, which causes the 
piston to lift the main valve and permit steam in greater 
volume to pass to the service side. As soon as the pres- 
sure on the service side is restored, the diaphragm forces 
back the regulating spring and permits the controlling 
valve to seat, whereupon the pressure in the chamber C 
builds up and the main valve J gradually closes. The 
only steam reaching the controlling valve is that which 
passes through the small drilled hole in the main piston, 
and therefore this valve is not likely to be affected by 
dirt or scale. 


partments. There is, as a result, much greater activity 
in the shops at East Pittsburgh. On a recent day un- 
usually large shipments were sent from the works on 
export delivery, including several large steam engines. 
One of these shipments, consisting of five 125 hp. com- 
pound engines, was consigned to Takata & Co., the Japa- 
nese agents of the Westinghouse Companies in Tokio, for 
delivery to a manufacturing plant in Canton, China. 
Another compound engine of 500 hp. capacity, also in 
cluded in this shipment, was consigned to the same firm 
for delivery to the Southern Japanese Railway Company 
of Kaisha, Japan. The receivers of the company report 
very encouraging progress with the plan of rehabilita- 
tion, and it is now expected that its affairs will again be 
in the control of the stockholders within a few days. 
nistaeniiccciapalldi - 

The American Bridge Company of New York has 
brought out an elaborate quarto souvenir of 55 pages, de- 
voted to views and descriptions of typical railroad and 
highway bridges built by this company. The bridges 
shown vary in size from the Williamsburg Bridge over 
the East River, between New York and Brooklyn, weigh- 
ing 30,336,000 lb. down to a plate girder span weighing 
365,000 Ib. Both in massiveness and in the style of con- 
struction there is a wide range in the structures illus- 
trated. In each case a full page plate is devoted to a 
bridge, and the photographs have been reproduced with 
admirable clearness of detail. The volume is not only 
highly artistic, but constitutes a valuable record of late 
achievement in American bridge engineering. 
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The Carr Contracting Car Wheel Chill. 


B. M. Carr, superintendent of the machinery depart- 
ment of the Dickson Car Wheel Company, Houston, 
Texas, has invented a new form of contracting car wheel 
chill for the manufacture of various sizes of car wheels, 
Many railroads specify that their wheels be made in con- 
tracting chills, and one design of that form of chill has 
been in general use for a number of years. The expen- 
siveness of this chill has led to a good deal of experi- 
mental work looking to the devising of something as 
effective at a less cost. The difficulties Mr. Carr sought 
to overcome are thus summarized in a statement of ex- 
perience with the chill commonly used: After this chill 
has been cast and bored to the proper diameter of the 
wheel, it is necessary to place it on a special machine 
or on saws, for the purpose of cutting the segments, which 
are 98 slots in a chill for a 33-in. wheel. The operation 
takes from 7 to 10 days, and this delay is one of the 
objectionable features. Each floor in the foundry is 
equipped with about 25 chills. It requires one chill to 












Fig. 1.—Plan View. 


each wheel each day. The capacity of the foundries is 
from 150 to 1000 wheels daily in these plants, and some 
of them exceed 1000 wheels a day. The life of the.con- 
tracting chills proves to be short where the iron is soft, 
so that it can be machined readily. If the castings are 
made hard, so as to add to the life of the chill, it takes 
longer to machine them. The objection to sawing the 
segments is that it exposes the grain of the iron, and 
in a short time the hot iron will attack the chill and burn 
the slots out, making bad places on the tread of the 
wheel, which it is impossible to grind out. Further, the 
sawing of these slots often relieves the strain in the iron, 
and after the hot metal is poured the chill gets out of 
round. 

The new chill was designed to be manufactured with 
a minimum of machine work, so that it would retain its 
shape by the holding of the parts in proper relation, and 
at the same time provide means for venting the gases of 
the wheel mold. Fig. 1 gives a plan view; Fig. 2 a hor- 
izontal section, and Figs. 3 and 4 are perspectiye views 
of a pair of the segments which make up the Carr chill. 
There is an inner portion and an outer portion of the 
chill. The former consists of a series of cast iron seg- 
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ments arranged in pairs, and the latter is cast around 
the segments as explained below. 


The right and left segments @ and b constitute a pair, 
with flat abutting faces c. At the back of the pair of 
segments is an upright extension in the form of a dove- 
tail, consisting of sections d, belonging, respectively, to 
the two segments. The abutting faces of the dovetail 
sections are provided with upright recesses e, which make 
a socket for the drag pin. There is at the back of each 
of these dovetails and extending across its central portion 
a transverse dovetail f. The outer faces g of each pair 
of segments have the upwardly tapered recesses h which 
with. corresponding recesses in the outer faces of adjacent 
pairs make upward vent conduits as indicated in Fig. 2. 
The segments are thus arranged in sets with dovetail 
sockets i formed between the dovetails of the pairs. These 
faces also have upper and lower flanges k, as well as up- 
right flanges /, which constitute bearings from 1-64 to 
1-32 in. thick, and serve to hold the adjacent walls apart. 
Thus the channels m are formed, which communicate 
with the recesses h and thus permit the escape of gases 


Fig. 2.—Horizontal Section Through a Portion of the Chill. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—A Pair of Segments. 





from the mold. When the segments have been arranged 
to make a circle, the outer ring n is cast, so as to inclose 
the transverse dovetails f and interlock with the upright 
dovetails d, the metal flowing into the dovetail socket i 
and producing dovetails 0. The segments are thus ef- 
fectively held in position. The inner face of the chill is 
then bored out, and this operation, besides truing the 
inner face, takes away the flanges J, leaving the channels 
m opening through the inner face of the chill. The wheel 
is then cast in the ordinary way. The channels m, while 
allowing the escape of gases, leave but small marks on 
the face of the wheel, and these can be readily ground off. 

No core work is required in the construction of the 
chill, and it is not necessary to saw the segments. As 
but two styles of segments are required, they can be 
cheaply produced on molding machines, and subsequent 
machine work is reduced to a minimum. It has been 
found that owing to the even distribution of the strain 
this chill retains its shape, and thus uniformly produces 
a wheel that is round. The provision of numerous sockets 
permits of using the drag pins at different points, and 
there is also the advantage that these sockets afford addi- 
tional vent for gases. Usually car wheel contracting 
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chills have their projecting sections spaced apart through- 
out their width. These spaces being generally as large 
as 3-32 in. allow hot iron to flow into them, with the 
result that the chill is eventually warped. In the Carr 
chill the spaces are but 1-32 in., and do not extend the 
entire width of the section. The flanges & serve to pre- 
vent lateral displacement of the sections under the strains 
set up in the casting operation, and thus the life of the 
chill is prolonged. 
————_~»-o___ 


A New Union Air Compressor. 

A steam driven flywheel air compressor of the latest 
design built by the Union Steam Pump Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. With the improvements which have been added and 
the less desirable features discarded it is now claimed to 
represent the best practice in compressor construction. 
The engine frame has bored crosshead guides. The con- 
necting rod is of steel. All bearings are readily access- 
ible and conveniently adjustable to take up wear. The 
valve gear on the steam driven end is directly connected 
to the eccentric, no offset connections being necessary. 
The steam cylinder is made either with a plain slide 
valve or the Meyer cutoff valve. The air cylinder has 
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ene side consists of the familiar combination of steel 
plate fan blower and steam heater, through which the 
air is drawn. The fan, however, is provided with ball 
bearings which are both oilless and frictionless, requir- 
ing no attention and avoiding all possibility of soiling 
the paper across which the air is discharged. The ap- 
paratus was built by the Massachusetts Fan Company, 
Watertown, Mass., the bearings being of the well proved 
type manufactured by the Chapman Double Ball Bearing 
Company. 


The Railroad Committee of the Mississippi Senate has 
reported adversely on all bills submitted with the view of 
regulating passenger and freight rates on the railroads 
doing business in the State. The chairman says that the 
committee thought the railroads had all they could do 
these panicky times without being bothered by laws tell- 
ing them what to charge for hauling people around over 
the country, and that such matters should be left to the 
Railroad Commission anyhow. The sentiment of the 
Legislature is that the railroads should be encouraged in- 
stead of hampered. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasauqua, Pa., 
has elected the following officers for the coming year: 





The Latest Steam-Driven Air Compressor Built by the Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


a water jacket extending entirely around the cylinder, 
and both heads are also water jacketed. 

The air valves are the vertical lift poppet valve type. 
Special attention has been paid to preventing the valves 
from getting into the cylinder in case of breakage of 
the springs, &c. The suction valves are solid steel forg- 
ings without welds and without removable nuts. They 
are held in place in such a manner that they cannot get 
out of place unless the threaded cap covering them is 
removed from the outside; even if the spring should wear 
out entirely, and even if the valve seat should be ex- 
cessively worn, the suction valve cannot enter the cylin- 
der. The discharge valves are made of pressed steel and 
are guided by the valve seat itself. All these valves are 
readily accessible. Each one may be removed indepen- 
dently without disturbing heads, piping or any other part 
of the pump than the valve parts themselves. Clearance 
has been reduced as much as possible so as to increase 
the capacity of the machine and at the same time in- 
crease its efficiency. 

These machines are thoroughly tested before being 
painted, and the finish put on is of a high grade, the ma- 
chines being filled, rubbed down and painted with four 
or five coats of paint and enamel. 

——_9>- oe —___—__- 


One of the objections which has often been advanced 
regarding the use of a fan system of drying paper and 
like materials has been the possibility of oil from the 
bearings being drawn in by the passing air and eventually 
deposited on the material. This objection is entirely 
overcome in the installation now being made for the 
Otsego Coated Paper Company, Otsego, Mich. This ap- 
paratus which is to be used for drying coated paper on 
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The United States furnishes about one-third of the 
machinery used in Mexico in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, the remaining two-thirds, as now employed, com- 
ing from England and Germany. The bleaching, dyeing 
and printing establishments are usually of modern con- 
struction and equipped with all up to date appliances. 
Owing to the extension of electric power in nearly every 
portion of the country, electricity is coming more and 
more into general use and is gradually supplanting steam 
and water as a motive power for cotton manufacturing. 


The Electric Boat Company, Quincy, Mass., has been 
allowed the benefit of drawback on exports of gasoline 
engines manufactured in part with the use of imported 
steel crank-shafts. The Treasury Department’s regula- 
tions provide that the number of steel crank-shafts which 
may be taken as a basis for the allowance of drawback 
shall be that declared in the drawback entry, after 
official verification of exported quantities. 


The annual statement of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company of Pittsburgh, compares favorably with that of 
the previous year. Net profits for 1907 were $1,024,842, 
or a little more than 40 per cent. on the capital. Net 
profits in 1906 were $1,055,332. 
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Making Basic Iron with High Sulphur 
Coke. 


BY RANDOLPH BOLLING, SYDNEY MINES, NOVA SCOTIA, 


The maximum per cent. of sulphur in metallurgical 
coke for blast furnace practice, when the furnace is mak. 
ing basic iron for the open hearth, appears to be a sub- 
ject on which considerable divergence of opinion exists 
among blast furnace men. Are the higL sulphur cokes 
an undesirable fuel for the blast furnace that is run on 
basic iron? 

When this question is put to a blast furnace super- 
intendent accustomed to using coke made from low sul 
phur coals from Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvani: 
and Kentucky the answer undoubtedly would be “ yes,’ 
because he has been using low sulphur coke and had no 
experience with any other. This is natural. Others, 
however, have had a different experience. 

Experience of Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 

The past summer at Sydney, Nova Scotia, a great law- 
suit was tried, the parties involved being the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company and the Dominion Coal Company. 
two of the biggest concerns in the Dominion of Canada 
in the steel and coal business, respectively. The trial 
lasted about three weeks, and the legal expert and other 
costs are said to have neared the $500,000 mark. The 
writer, who was chemist for another steel company in 
the Sydney District, was employed on the staff of metal- 
lurgists and blast furnace experts on the steel company’s 
side, and had the pleasure of hearing the testimony, 
which was about 1000 pages “evaporated to dryness,” 
if a chemical expression may be permitted, and was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The steel company got all its coal from the Dominion 
Coal Company. It was run of mine coal, and was run 
over a picking belt before being delivered to railroad 
ears for shipment to the coal washer of the steel com- 
pany. The average analysis gave sulphur 2.16 per cent., 
ash 6.50 per cent., and after going through the washer 
the sulphur was reduced to 1.68 per cent. and ash to 
3.97 per cent. The coal was satisfactory, even if it did 
make a coke carrying 1.50 per cent. sulphur, the blast 
furnaces having no difficulty in making almost all casts 
within basic iron limits on sulphur. But in November, 
1906, the coal company commenced sending in trainloads 
of coal from a new pit it had opened on the Phalen seam, 
which seam produced the coal that caused all the trouble 
and hard feeling. Briefly, it was mostly slate and pyrites, 
with some pure coal remarkably high in organic sulphur. 
After running it over the Campbell bumping tables in 
the washer and coking it in Otto-Hoffman by-product 
coke ovens, the coke pushed carried 4 per cent. of sulphur 
on the average. The chemist of the steel company, A. P. 
Scott. testified on the witness stand that the blast fur- 
naces could use coke carrying 1.75 per cent. of sulphur 
and still make basic iron for the open hearth depart- 
ment, but could not make suitable iron with coke over 
1.75 per cent. Mr. Harbord, the celebrated English ex- 
pert on steel, testified that the limit in England was 1.50 
per cent., and Mr. Foote, formerly superintendent of blast 
furnaces for the Illinois Steel Company, and with a life- 
time experience in blast furnace work, testified that he 
regarded 1 per cent. as about the limit of sulphur for 
blast furnace coke. 

It appears from the testimony given in this trial that 
we can use coke with up to 1.75 per cent. sulphur from 
the experience of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
operating four modern blast furnaces... The writer re- 
calls that when he was blast furnace chemist in Ten- 
nessee in 1904 he had positive instructions not to pass 
coke carrying over 1 per cent. of sulphur, as this was 
considered the very highest percentage that the furnaces 
would stand. 

The Slag Test. 

Most experts appear to harp strongly on the volume 
of slag as an indicator of the amount of sulphur the 
furnace can stand to make basic iron. Lately the writer 
has investigated this phase of the problem at,the new 
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furnace designed by Frank C. Roberts, Philadelphia, for 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Ltd., at Sydney 
Mines, Nova Scotia. This is undoubtedly the most mod- 
ern blast furnace in Canada, no expense having been 
spared to equip the plant with the very latest improve- 
ments, The ore used is from Wabana, Belle Isle, a small 
island seven miles off the Newfoundland coast, and a 
complete analysis of it is as follows: 


AGE 








Dried at 
212 degrees. Natural state, 


NE oie 9s ce we als baie ae ek ere 2.07 2.07 
I SN ks ah tis fas a to Mie i io te 52.68 51.62 
DE (Lcd cbse ee esiee save tesla heaeea ene 7.30 7.14 
I. a ae wks ace aw hin bole Gs ce 3.26 3.21 
PS Son) 5 staid aid GINS ais Wika ws Ae Maree es 4.30 4.21 
DEE. Sch vpeGnecee and wae a tkck bane ie 1.48 1.44 
NII sy Scoop ast in’ 9 Sona ie) Ss A 0.95 0.94 
IN SoG Sige era Sones 1d ee ee 0.37 0.36 
Oe PPP ee Pere eee eer 0.019 0.018 
eT er Ter re 7.16 7.00 
CEL wees ab 4S idan ye AeA See EO Trace. eee 


The limestone and coke analyzed as follows, dried at 


212 degrees: 


Lime- Coke 

stone. ash. Proximate analysis of coke. 
Moisture .......None GO BEOMMONS cisiccccauss -- 8.00 
Metallic iron....0.49 2.52 Volatile and combined 
EN ss ns wes so Se 1.84 ree er 2.26 
Alumina 1.02 1.88 Wired -Carhom.... << sssse 89.74 
I iin be oe 50.83 0.44 Bh cats aah Sa aie aes - 8.00 
Magnesia ....... 1.04 0.27 DES: ccnecicu sevens . 14 
Sulphur ........0.001 1.40 


The material consumed in 24 hr. by this furnace on 
an average comprises: 250 tons; limestone, 95 
tons; ore, 382 tons. The output is 200 tons of basic iron, 
averaging: Silicon, 0.80 to 1.86 per cent.; sulphur, 0.03 
to 0.06, and manganese, 0.50, with phosphorus, 1.60 to 


Coke, 


1.85. The furnace makes 121.70 tons of slag in 24 hr., 
having an average analysis as follows: 

PN ccs iccanwee oecseheo COD, iauagiawwaw ees 2.80 
DEON 6655 6:60 reyes | |). ee 
SD os ans Giais 64h wee 55.20 


The slag volume is therefore 121 to 200, or about 1.2 
parts slag to 2 parts of iron. The furnace slag easily 
assimilates the sulphur in the coke under normal condi- 
tions, and if the hearth temperature should decrease it 
behaves like any other furnace and makes white iron 
carrying 0.22 per cent. of sulphur. 


A Higher Sulphur Limit Warranted, 


From these facts I think we should correct our ideas 
regarding the effects of high sulphur coke and change 
our specifications, making a higher limit than that to 
which we have been accustomed. This will not debar 
coke that formally was considered too high in sulphur, 
and I think we can safely place the limit at 1.75 per cent. 
This might be considered quite high to place on the per- 
centage of sulphur in coke, but experience in this district 
has been that the blast furnaces, if in good working order, 
with carefully adjusted burden and a uniform grade of 
coke, can easily take care of coke containing over 2 per 
cent. of sulphur. 

An examination of the analyses of the raw material 
discloses the fact that the remarkable assimilation of sul- 
phur by the slag cannot be attributed to the manganese 
present in the charge, which it will be noticed is very 
low. From personal observation as blast furnace super- 
intendent for the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, 
the writer fails to see that this furnace behaves differ- 
ently from the furnaces in Virginia operating with a min- 
imum of total sulphur contents in the charge. At the 
3uena Vista furnace the analyses of raw materials were 
as follows in the year 1902: 


Ore (Oriskany), dried at 212°. 


Metallic firon........... 48.80 ee ree 0.16 
DL. Sates kis tus eekons 15.97 BNE: Saides 245 Saaveese 0.02 
Metallic manganese..... y Be 4 § UIDs 5d, dared at 1.02 
ES re eee 1.66 Ee ae ee ee 0.003 
a err 0.13 Combined water........ 9.54 


Wise County Coke, Toms Creek. 


Dolomite analysis. Ash analysis. 


Carbon dioxide......... 46.17 BE: pa swiss Ga cease Ree 49.40 
ee ere 30.19 errr re eee 31.91 
RR ows oss od 34 oe . 8.58 
BE. iscaews Gee ecdaa ws 2.64 2” es rer 4.75 
Oxide of iron and SS Seer eer ee - 3.20 


alumina 
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Proximate coke analysis, dried Slag analysis. 
at 212°. DD Neves iveseneees . 43.14 
I vk Fie vo ce 1.10 DE Wt nsiasieeweiews 8.60 
Volatile and combined EM SG iets dhe we ee ewees 28.52 
RN a eee cas 2.76 I, va Sa eaieemueds 18.89 
(go ee 82.26 rr ae 0.20 

Be scaeeke ret anes sen 13.88 Oxygen ratio: 
SN saben Soca s es 0.58 SiO0., 8%; CaO, 6; MgO, 5%; 


Al.Oz3, 1. 

The pig iron from the Buena Vista furnace, when run- 
ning on basic, carried on an average: Silicon, 0.40 to 
0.90 per cent.; sulphur, 0.008 to 0.05; manganese, 2.79 
to 3.10, and phosphorus, 0.26 to 0.30. Even with the low 
sulphur coke this furnace when working badly produced 
white iron of about the same analysis as the Sydney fur- 
naces, with a much higher sulphur content in their coke. 
A comparison of these figures appears to show that blast 
furnace slags have a high chemical affinity for sulphur 
with or without manganese in the charge, and that the 
slag is capable of carrying off a comparatively high per- 
centage of sulphur present in the charge, provided, of 
course, that we have a sufficiently basic slag to deal with 
it. This experimental proof would seem to indicate that 
in judging high sulphur cokes for our blast furnaces we 
should not be governed by merely theoretical conclusions. 
I consider that the question of chemical analysis of the 
pig iron produced lies entirely with the expertness of the 
furnace superintendent, regardless of the sulphur con- 
tents of the coke up to 2 per cent. 


The Slag Volume 
appears to play a very small part in the removal of sul- 
phur present in the coke. Compare the slag analyses of 
two furnaces, one using very low sulphur coke and the 
other a high sulphur. In the Virginia furnace slag, the 
volume was so great and the sulphur so low in the coke 
that the percentage of sulphur in the slag was only 0.20, 
and besides this the beneficial effect of the high man- 
ganese content of the ore could be relied on to assist in 
carrying off the sulphur. With the Sydney furnace the 
slag carried between 2 and 3 per cent. of sulphur, and the 
ore carried only traces of manganese. And owing to the 
small slag volume of the latter, the iron in the furnace 
was at all times in contact with a slag carrying a rich 
sulphur content. Some experiments were tried in using 
a limestone dolomite mixture at the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company’s furnace, using 50 per cent. of each min- 


eral. The slag produced was of the following com- 
position : 

GPT PORE CEE CES 27.20 II na aia Sake ee 8.00 
BEER: ch ersiecnaeies 15.80 EE a5.3 ote sie reese es 3.02 
LOD “sate detente kena 45.92 


This change did not appear to make any appreciable 
difference in the analysis of the pig iron, which continued 
to carry sulphur well within basic limits. The only ad- 
vantage gained by using the mixed mineral flux appeared 
to be the ease in which the extremely basic slag flowed 
from the slag notch during periods when the furnace was 
running on low silicon basic and was not very hot. The 
losses in ferrous oxide were about the same as with the 
Virginia furnaces, namely, 0.29 to 0.86 per cent., and the 
high alumina did not change conditions. Another point 
to reckon with in this district is the physical properties 
of the coke made from unstamped coal in retort ovens, as 
compared with the coke made in the beehive oven of the 
Virginia District. The latter possesses a far greater re- 
sistance to dissolution by CO, and crushing strength than 
the former, American blast furnace men find the old 
traditions regarding blast furnace practice considerably 
altered by their experience in this district. 


——_—_@-+e______— 


A New Tube Mill.-—The Parkesburg Iron Company, 
Parkesburg, Pa., manufacturer of high grade boiler tube 
skelp iron, is building a tube mill to contain one bending 
and two welding furnaces, and has arranged plans so 
that two additional welding furnaces can be erected at 
another time. The plant, which will be constructed for 
the manufacture of tubes up to and including 6 in., will 
consist of a main building, 85 x 475 ft., boiler house, 49 
x 75 ft., and a power house, 40 x 100 ft., in which will be 
installed five gas producers. All the machinery will be 
electrically driven with 220 volt direct current motors. 
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The mill is to be located where it will be necessary to 
fill, the excavations to be only very slight, and the entire 
furnace construction, with the exception of the founda- 
tions, will be above the present ground level. The work 
is being done as rapidly as possible, and the company is 
ready to begin concrete work as soon as the weather will 
permit. Contracts for the building and equipment have 
all been let. The Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenixville, 
Pa., has the contract for the main building and roof of 
power and engine house; 8, R. Smythe Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., gas producers, furnace stacks, &c.; United 
Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, machinery, 
motors, &¢c.; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, generator and light plant; William Sellers 
& Co., Inec., Philadelphia, cranes. Buckeye cross com- 
pound engine and Maxin boiler will be installed. 


+ + 


The Duty on Iron Teapots of Antique Ap- 
pearance. 


The United States General Appraisers February 18 
handed down a decision, in part as follows, in the matter 
of protest of Morimura Brothers against the assessment 
of duty by the Collector of Customs at the port of New 
York : 

“The merchandise in question consists of certain ves- 
sels of cast iron in the form of teapots having wrought 
iron handles and bronze covers. The outside of the 
bodies of the pots has been subjected to some process 
which has given an appearance of antiquity for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of making the articles salable as curios 
or house ornaments. The interior surfaces of the pots 
are in such condition as would, in our opinion, render 
them unfit for use either in the kitchen or on the table. 
Duty was assessed on these articles at the rate of 45 per 
cent. under paragraph 193, tariff act of 1897, as ‘ articles 
or wares not specially provided for, composed wholly of 
metal,’ and they are claimed to be dutiable properly 
either under paragraph 148, at the rate of eight-tenths of 
a cent per pound, as ‘cast iron vessels,’ or under para- 
graph 150, at the rate of 2 cents per pound, as ‘cast 
hollow ware.’ 

“The term ‘hollow ware’ has been construed by the 
Treasury Department, this board, and the courts to mean 
east iron kitchen ware. It may be noted that the 
interior of these pots has not been coated, glazed, or 
tinned, so as to render them fit for use as utensils for 
the kitchen; and in view of this it is a question whether 
they could be considered ‘ hollow ware’ in the sense in- 
tended by paragraph 150. The term as used in said para- 
graph implies an article made of iron by the casting 
process, and which is intended to be and is in fact com- 
plete and ready for use as kitchen ware. 

“So here these articles, not being completed house- 
hold utensils, if even they were ever ultimately intended 
for that use, would not be sought by dealers or users of 
kitchen articles or wares, but by dealers or collectors of 
ornaments or curios. With reference to importers’ claim 
under paragraph 148 we have to note, not that the arti- 
cles are incomplete, but that they are provided with cer- 
tain added parts and have had work bestowed upon 
them which in our opinion would exclude such teapots 
from the provision for ‘cast iron vessels.’ .... As im- 
ported the teapots have wrought iron handles and ex- 
pensive bronze covers, and in that form they are no 
longer ‘cast iron ’ but articles partly made by 
the casting process. 


vessels, 


“While a mere incidental or auxiliary part of an ar- 
ticle will not be allowed to control its classification, we 
must certainly distinguish in principle where the added 
parts, the wrought iron handle, the bronze cover, the an- 
tique appearance imparted by some process not in evi- 
dence, all are of sufficient importance to remove the ar- 
ticle from the category of cast iron vessels. We hold 
that these imitations of antique teapots are properly 
dutiable under paragraph 193, as assessed, as ‘articles 
or wares not specially provided for, composed wholly of 
metal.” The protest is overruled on all grounds and the 
decision of the collector affirmed. 
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Keeping Track of Advertising. 


BY J. CECIL NUCKOLS.* 





It seems to be the prevailing opinion that an advertis- 
ing department consists merely of a pot of ink, a pen, a 
pile of paper and a man with an endless flow of words. 
However well this describes the average, the fact re- 
mains that the well organized advertising department is 
much more business like than is generally believed. In 
no other department of a business is system more needed 
than here, and nowhere does system play so important 
a part as in the advertising department run on modern 
lines. To the casual] observer, the many records and forms 
in such a department may seem to be only so much red 
tape, but generally all these forms are essential to a com- 
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Form I.—Actual Size, 5 x 8 In. 


plete knowledge of just what is being accomplished. This 
article will not touch on the organization question, but 
will endeavor to show a simple, compact and concise way 
to keep track of advertising, taking for granted that the 
department has been organized, the selling plans adopted 
and the time arrived to place advertisements in the pa- 
pers. 

Form I is an admirable one for keeping an absolute 
record of advertising in any publication (daily, weekly, 
monthly or any other) for a period of 12 months. The 
reverse side of Form I is shown in Form I-b. On this 
should be entered the amount of space the advertisement 
occupies in each issue of any particular paper. It is a 
good plan to key each advertisement—that is, insert in it 
something that will identify any replies that are received 
from it. Some advertisers put different street or box 
numbers in their advertisements as keys, but this is im- 
practical where the firm is a large and well-known one, 
because but very few of those who answer the advertise- 


_ * Advertising manager of the S. Obermayer Company and the 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ment will take the trouble to put in the street or box num- 
ber. A better scheme, assuming that a company is adver- 
tising to send a catalogue on request, is to place in its ad- 
vertisement, for example: “ Ask for catalogue A-40” or 
“ B-40,” assigning to each paper a key letter, and in nearly 
every instance the inquirer will give both the letter and 
number when writing. In this way a complete check is 
afforded on where the advertisement was seen. 

Zach inquiry should be credited to the proper publica- 
tion on Form II. In this form the spaces at the top of 
each column are purposely left blank. These are to be 
filled in, with the month in which the advertisement ap- 
pears in the publication, using one sheet for each paper. 
Each sheet of Form II covers a period of six months. 

So much for inquiries. Inquiries are good. 
good. 
read or not. 


Very 


They show whether the advertisement is being 
To arrive at a con- 


But orders are better. 
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Form I-b.—Reverse Side of Form I. 


ADVERTISING. 








clusion of what publications are of value to the adver- 
tiser, the latter must have some system for knowing just 
where to credit the orders that are received. Here is an 
example showing how this may be done: A concern is ad- 
vertising in a certain publication offering to send its large 
catalogue free. It has assigned the letter B, for instance, 
to that publication as a key. John Johnson & Co. write 
on December 10 for the catalogue, and by referring to the 
letter it is found that they ask for catalogue 4-B or 5-B 
or whatever Mumber the catalogue is known by. Now, by 
referring to the list of keys, it will be seen which publica- 
tion B is the key for. On Form II this is entered in the 
column for December under “Ing.” (Inquiries), opposite 
the date, 10. 

To complete the record forms Form III is an excellent 
one for the average business. One of these blanks is 
made out for John Johnson & Co., and the key (B) is put 
down in the correct space at the upper right hand corner, 
and also the date, December 10, in the “Inquiry Re- 
ceived” space. For sake of illustration: Suppose on De- 
cember 20 John Johnson & Co. send an order amount- 
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o $75. When this order is entered on Form III it 

be seen that the key is “B.” Now, credit this 

count $75 to the corresponding publication on Form 

b in the order column opposite the date the order was 

received. Credit has now been given where credit is due, 

and by simply having a file clerk keep up this system a 

company can tell any time at a glance just what amount 

of business in dollars and cents it is getting from a given 
publication. 

In actual use these forms * will afford a complete rec- 
ord of all advertising—what pays and what does not. By 
using Form II and a system of keying for all other adver- 
tising matter, such as circular letters, folders, cards, &c., 
it can be shown just what results are obtained in this 
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been occasioned by shipping the armature and shaft to 
the engine builder’s factory for mounting. 
—_—_23--@—____ 


‘ 


A Sterling Polishing Room Exhaust System. 


A number of complete refuse removing exhaust sys- 
tems have recently been installed in the plant of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford, Conn., by the 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 
By them all parts of the factory are perfectly ventilated 
while the refuse is removed to collecting points. 

The system for removing the dust from the polishing 
and bufting wheels is particularly worthy of notice. It 
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direction. The author has found the loose leaf system 
superior to and cheaper than the card index. 


—————— oe _____—_ 


A Motor Drive Meets an Emergency.—That motor 
drive in an emergency may relieve an otherwise dis- 
comfiting situation is instanced in the following: A 
large Ohio paper mill recently ordered several engine type 
generators from the Nerthern Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis., and through an oversight failed to specify 
who should mount the armature on the engine shaft. 
In consequence neither the engine builder nor the dynamo 
manufacturer provided for so doing, and it was not dis- 
covered until after the erecting operation had been be- 
gun. Then, since no jobbing shop in the vicinity was in 
position to do the work in which a force fit of about 150 
tons was required, the Northern Electrical Mfg. Com- 
pany shipped from its works one of its motor-driven 
hydraulic presses with the necessary rigging for pressing 
the armature on the shaft. A small generator was set 
up to furnish the current, and the job was completed 
speedily. Had not the portable motor-driven outfit been 
available considerable delay and expense would have 





* Further information regarding the cost of these forms, the 
necessary binders, &c., may be had by communicating with the 


author. 
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is well known that the dust from such wheels is in- 
jurious to the lungs, but with the exhaust system in- 
stalled it is so thoroughly removed that girls can now 
safely work at the wheels, even though more delicate and 
less rugged than the men formerly employed. This is an 
especial advantage, since girls can do this work more 
satisfactorily than men, being quicker and more deft in 
handling small and intricate pieces of work, At the same 
time there is a reduction in the labor expense and the 
floors do not have to be swept so frequently. The ex- 
haust draws the refuse directly from the wheels and the 
absence of this dust and lint diminishes the fire risk to 
a large extent. 

The hoods surrounding the wheels are provided with r 
a trap or settling chamber which prevents grease from 
entering the pipes with the possibility of clogging them, 
and also catches any piece of work accidentally dropped 
into the hood, instead of allowing it to be carried through 
the discharge with the refuse. This system also pre- 
vents the dust from getting into the bearings of the ma- 
chinery and thus decreases their wear and retards their 
depreciation. In many cases where an exhaust system 
is applied to machinery on which precious metals are 
worked, the value of the metal dust saved in a short time 
equals the total cost of installing the system. 
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HARDWARE EorTorR. 


Bessemer Steel and Railroad Demand. 


That the sudden falling off of Bessemer steel produc- 
tion in the United States at the end of October was due 
to the collapse not only of new railroad buying, but also 
of specifying by the railroads on the contracts they had 
plainly in the Bessemer steel 
statistics for last year. As given in our last issue they 
represent a decline of 608,281 tons from the Bessemer 
ingot production of 1906—11,667,549 tons, against 12,275,- 
830 tons—while Bessemer rails declined by 404,450 tons, 
or from 3,791,459 to 3,387,009 tons. Just as happened 
in 1903, the Bessemer steel production of last year fell 
off from that of the preceding year, while pig iron pro- 
duction increased. It was the tenth time in 40 years that 
the Bessemer steel] output in any year fell below that of 
In causing two-thirds of the falling 


entered into, is shown 


the previous year. 
off in Bessemer steel last year rails quite exceeded their 
natural share, for they have contributed less than 30 per 
cent. of the Bessemer product in the past four years. If 
other Bessemer rolled material had shown a correspond- 
ing shrinkage, due to the panic and the departure of con- 
fidence, we should have had last year a falling off of 
about 1,350,000 tons instead of 608,000 tons from the ingot 
production of 1906. 

At first sight, therefore, the ability of the railroads 
to affect unfavorably the steel industry by a cessation of 
track construction and track, replacement might not ap- 
pear as great as is ordinarily supposed. But the Bessemer 


steel statistics do not show fully the changing fortunes of, 


the railroads of the country in the way that is sometimes 
asserted. The open hearth statistics, while they do not 
have the ups and downs of the Bessemer, for reasons 
frequently pointed out, have been an index in recent 
years of an important portion of the railroad demand 
upon the steel indnstry. Locomotive and car building 
and railroad bridges called last year for a tonnage in 
plates, shapes, bars and steel castings that, with 250,000 
tons of open hearth rails, is not far short of the Bessemer 
tonnage taken by the railroads in 1907. It is therefore 
less true than at any time that, as remarked in one of 
the current comments on the Bessemer steel statistics for 
1907, the Bessemer producers are likely to feel the effects 
of depression in iron and steel more strongly than open 
hearth steel makers, “because so large a proportion of 
the Bessemer steel produced is used for conversion into 
rails.” 

The effect of the panic of 1893 on rail production, like 
that of the panic of last year, was more marked than 
was its effect upon the total tonnage of Bessemer steel. 
Thus, in the five years preceding 1893, Bessemer rails 
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were 46 per cent. of the total Bessemer tonnage; in the 
five years of depression beginning with 1893 they were 
30 per cent. of the Bessemer total. It is the increase in 
the uses of Bessemer steel in other forms, as has been 
often pointed out, that compensates for the losses due to 
the sudden paralysis of railroad buying. This fact is 
made plain in the table below, in which the figures are 
given for five-year intervals from 1880 to 1800, and later 
year by year: 


Production cf Bessemer Ingots and Steel Rails in the United 
States.—Gross Tons. 

Bessemer Per cent. 
rails. rails. 
852,196 79 
959,471 63 

1,867,837 50 

1,299,628 26 

2,383,654 35 

2,870,816 33 

2,935,392 32 

2,946,756 34 

2,137,957 27 

3,192,347 29 

3,791,459 31 


3,387,009* 29 


Bessemer 
ingots. 
1880. cca Beeueawen 
1885 1,519,430 
1890 3,688,871 
ae 4,909,128 
1900 6,684,770 
1901 8,713,302 
19092 9,138,363 
Te. i545 245s SRS 8,592,829 
1904 7,859,140 
SEPT Pee a ee 10,941,375 
1906 12,275,830 
1907 11,667,549 
* Estimating rails rolled by companies which do not manu- 
facture Bessemer ingots at 85,000 tons, as in 1906. 


As examples of the change that is mi: rails so 
much less of a dependence of the Bessemer works, the 
figures for two sets of the above years are conspicuous. 
In 1905, 
000 tons greater than in 1904, while the rail production 
increased only about 1,000,000 tons, or one-third as much. 
In 1901 the Bessemer ingot production was 2,000,000 tons 
more than in 1900, but less than one-fourth of the in- 
crease It would seem the record 
of the past 10 years that rails normally take up not far 
from 30 per cent. of the Bessemer tonnage. As open 
hearth rails come into use this percentage may be re- 
duced somewhat, but the decline on that account will not 
be rapid. 

Every time of depression emphasizes the fact that 
the heavy lines suffer most. Since Bessemer steel is the 
base of the great wire industry, and so largely also of 
the sheet, tin plate and 
bars continue to be to a very considerable extent a prod- 
uct of the converter, the Bessemer works still assert their 


the Bessemer ingot production was over 3,000,- 


went to rails. from 


wrought pipe trades, while 


importance even when the railroads have been seriously 
crippled in buying power. 


Barometers of Trade. 


The opinion that “copper has taken the place for- 
merly held by steel and iron as the index of business con- 
was expressed last week by a leading figure in 


’ 


ditions’ 


the metal trade of the country. If sensational ascents 
and descents in prices are the basis of such a title, pos- 
sibly it may rest temporarily with copper. But in the 
light of the history made by that metal in the past 18 
months it would seem that the average captain of indus- 
try must prefer something more stable, at least with 
longer swings between low and high. If copper consump- 
tion is to become the measure of industrial activity, the 
metal must have broader minded treatment from those 
But ruling out market pyro- 


technics, the curves representing copper production and 


who market it largely. 
steel production have the same general trend, and both 
in turn must conform broadly to the dips and elevations 
The matter 
to approaching changes largely 
question of credit and confi- 
dence—that it can scarcely be claimed for one commodity 
rather than The of each has the 
relation of both cause and effect to the others, the highly 


of the curve of the country’s farm products. 
of sensitiveness is so 
psychologic—so much a 


another. condition 
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organized state of modern business making the injury 
of one important trade the concern of another. In the 
case of iron, universality of use must continue to give it 
an importance that is not minimized by seeming sensi- 
tiveness of other barometers to the shifting surface cur- 
rent of the winds of trade. 

———_“3--e—______ 


The Sherman Act Should Be Amended. 


‘ The movement to amend the Sherman act so that its 
prohibitive provisions shall not apply to contracts per- 
mitted at common law merits the warm support of busi- 
ness interests. Practical experience has shown that a 
strict interpretation of the law may act to the injury of 
business, especially in preventing price agreements which 
have been so very helpful in maintaining fair margins of 
profit and the consequent greater welfare of both the em- 
ployer and the men who are carried on his payroll. The 
present period affords a striking example of this. Ina 
market that possesses many of the characteristics which, 
during similar experiences in the past, have effected a 
wholesale cutting of prices, little if any inclination has 
been shown to seek business by sharp reductions of list 
prices on finshed products. The business associations of 
the country, at the risk of being penalized, have succeeded 
in putting various lines of manufacture on a basis of 
friendly relations, so that trade is robbed of its old ten- 
dency to consider competitors as enemies, and each house 
works for the welfare of the whole until ruinous com- 
petition has largely disappeared. It may be argued that 
price agreements can be made that will work to the 
injury of the public, especially with the necessities of life, 
but it is also true, usually, that where prices become 
abnormally high corrective influences begin to work auto- 
matically. In manufacturing, too, high prices breed new 
competition. They have been tried and generally found 
unprofitable in the long run. The best policy, and that 
pursued in manufacturing trades where the effort is made 
to maintain something like a uniform rate without in- 
fringing upon the laws, is to make a price that will yield 
a reasonable margin of profit, but one large enough so 
that in a period of years it will average with the losses 
of lean times to give a fair return on the investment. 

Congressman Charles G. Washburn of Massachusetts, 
in a recent speech in behalf of the proposed Sherman act 
amendmert, referring to the Supreme Court decision of 
1897 that a contract illegal under that act includes all 
combinations in restraint of trade whether they are such 
as are held legal or illegal at common law, and whether 
the restraint imposed is reasonable or unreasonable, said : 
“It became impossible, therefore, for manufacturers and 
others safely to enter into any agreement, however rea- 
sonable, for the maintenance of prices, and hence they 
were driven to the conclusion that if they could not com- 
bine they must unite; in other words, it being illegal for 
A, B, and C to agree together to maintain prices for their 
products, they were compelled to consolidate their inter- 
ests to get the protection they needed.” This sentiment 
is extending. The feeling exists that the act as it now 
stands operates against its own purpose in more ways 
than one. A recent convention of wholesale grocers 
voiced a popular sentiment when it resolved that “if a 
legal construction of the anti-trust laws embodies a pro- 
hibition of co-operation among merchants, said laws are 
fundamentally wrong in their conception, enactment and 
operation and require amendment.” 

A wave of anti-trust legislation has swept the coun- 
try, State after State having passed laws intended to 
protect the public, but, in reality, many times working 
against the good of the people. Industries, in fact, busi- 
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ness interests generally, have been so hedged about with 
Statutory restrictions that in some States the simplest 
agreement between business houses becomes a violation 
of the law. The point of absurdity has been reached in 


‘not a few instances. Practically every one in business 


has been branded as a transgressor against the laws of 
State or country, because business could not be carried 
on otherwise. 

Probably the Sherman act was the basis of most of 
these iaws; but its provisions have been distorted and ex- 
tended in various ways until they have become even more 
obnoxious. If the Sherman act was amended as sug- 
gested, to conform with the requirements of legitimate 
business, by adopting the common law definition of a 
contract, much good would be accomplished not only di- 
rectly but also indirectly in the influence on the legisla- 
tures of the various States, in their attitude toward exist- 
ing and proposed legislation. Co-operation in business 
between competing interests is one of the most potent of 
beneficent influences. The lack of it took prices to ruin- 
ous depths during other serious depressions. Its presence 
has permitted works to continue manufacturing which 
otherwise would have been closed; has given employment 
to many men who would otherwise have been idle, and 
will operate not only to avoid the tediously slow return 
to old prices when business shall resume, but to reduce 
the degree of decrease in the market price of labor. It 
does not mean that prices will necessarily remain at their 
highest level, nor that manufacturers will always do 
business at a profit, nor that labor will pass through a 
period of dull trade without a fall in wages. But with 
legitimate understandings as to prices, even indefinite as 
they must be in the face of existing laws, prices will not 
seek so low a level, nor will plants operate at so serious 
a loss while business is dull, nor should labor see wages 
decline so seriously. 

wa Oe 


The Compulsory Working of Patents. 


The United States is now about the only important 
nation whicb does not include the compulsory working 
clause in its patent laws. The amendment that applies 
the principle to the British law, which was printed in 
some detail in The Iron Age of November 14, became 
operative January 1; the Continental nations have long 
since adopted the policy, and it is an essential feature 
of the Canadian law. ‘The invention of an American is 
protected by an unworked patent in his own country 
only; the invention of a foreigner may be protected in 
the United States if unworked, but not in his own coun- 
try. He may manufacture under it in Germany, for in- 
stance, and ship his product to the United States, where 
his patent prohibits an American competitor from em- 
ploying the invention. 3ut the American, while pro- 
tected at home, must share his invention with the for- 
eigner abroad, or else establish works in that other coun- 
try and work the patent himself. Consequently there is 
logic in the contention that the patent laws of the United 
States should be amended to include the same provisions 
as to compulsory workings in this country of patents of 
foreign inventors. Along the same lines is the other 
important element of foreign patent laws, that all shall 
be worked, no matter who the patentee may be. This 
would hit at a practice, especially common with builders 
of textile machinery, of securing patents, usually by pur- 
chase, and locking them up, which prevents their use by 
others, though they remain unworked by their owners, 
constituting a custom considered by many to be a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the patent laws, though in no way 
illegal as the statutes stand to-day. 
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Without going into the more intimate details of the 
laws of other countries, they provide that after a certain 
period of time following the issuance of a patent it may 
be revoked on the ground that the patented article or 
process is manufactured or carried on exclusively or 
mainly outside of the country issuing the patent. As a 
consequence, the owner of an American patent must 
either establish works in the country, or have work done 
for him there, or else conform to the usual provision of 
the law by advertising to dispose of licenses to manufac- 
ture under the patent, and to sell such right if the offer 
be accepted. With a great majority of patents this adver- 
tising is considered as rather a matter of routine, no cus- 
tomer coming forward to take advantage of the offer. It 
is understood that in some countries prohibitive prices 
may be placed on the patent. On the other hand, impor- 
tant inventions usually mean the establishment of foreign 
plants or the sale of shop rights, which bring a good deal 
of profit to the purchasers. The new British law con- 
tains the important provision that the license to manu- 
facture under a patent shall be given at a reasonable fig- 
ure. There is no doubt that the existence of the compul- 
sory working clause in foreign patent laws has resulted 
in the establishment of important branches of American 
manufacturing establishments in other countries, Canada 
being a notable example of this. It is only fair to pre- 
sume that the same principle embodied in the patent laws 
of the United States would work to the advantage of the 
country in this as well as other ways. 

The system is perfectly fair and entirely logical. A 
patent law is designed for a dual purpose; first, the ob- 
ject of stimulating invention by protecting the fruits of 
the brain of the inventor, and second, the broader func- 
tion of benefiting industry and through it the nation. 
But the United States, under its present laws, gives to 
the foreign inventor a standing equal to that of the 
citizen, protecting for him a device or process which 
during the long life of a patent may never be employed 
to enrich the nation by a single dollar. So long as the 
home country of this foreigner does not similarly protect 
the invention of an American, the reciprocal relation is 
one-sided and contrary to the laws of economics. To 
take a concrete example, an Englishman may invent a 
machine and patent it in the United States, and no 
American can make use of it if it be against the wish of 
its inventor or owner. In the meanwhile it may be em- 
ployed in England to manufacture goods that are shipped 
to America to compete with American goods, or into for- 
eign markets where, because of the work of the machine, 
there may be an important selling advantage over com- 
peting American products. On the other hand, a ma- 
chine invented by an American and patented in England 
must be manufactured and employed in that country. 
This is not because the laws of Great Britain and other 
countries are unjust; the fault rests with the American 
laws, which are too reasonable, as compared with those 
of other nations. 

The other side of the compulsory working of a patent 
is that of Government protection of an invention which 
may never be used, though its value be important, be- 
cause it may be thought the best policy for its owner to 
suppress it. The compulsory working of a patent elimi- 
nates the practice. The owner of the invention may re- 
sort to secrecy, avoiding the Patent Office, but this leaves 
open the chance that another may hit upon the same idea. 

Generally speaking, a strong sentiment is developing 
that our own patent laws should be changed to conform 
with the practice of other countries, enabling the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to secure a license to use the patented 
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ideas of a foreigner, or compel the latter to employ it in 
this country, thus adding to productive wealth. The 
same amendment would include the industrial use of al! 
American patents, if they are worth using, under the 
penalty of nullification. Opposition would probably be 


restricted to foreign interests and their representatives 
here, and to those individuals whose welfare is served 
by the existence of idle patents. 

—_——_o-e—__—_ 


Copper Production and Prices. 


Attempting to forecast future events in light of the 
past is sometimes dangerous, but nevertheless it affords 
a valuable basis for drawing some deductions, and in the 
copper trade statistics are so meager that little ground is 
afforded to base short range prophesies. The annual pro- 
duction of copper in the United States has shown a de- 
crease, compared with the previous year, but five times 
since the industry became an important one. When the 
ups and downs of trade are considered, and even in view 
of the decrease in make of pig iron in good years and 
bad, this may be deemed remarkable. The statement re- 
cently made that pig iron has ceased to be the trade 
barometer and copper is now a truer index of general 
conditions gains force when comparisons are made of de- 
creases in copper production with general trade move- 
ments. 

The five years in which copper production has shown 
a decrease were 1872, 1886, 1893, 1901 and 1907. In none 
of these years, except possibly in 1907, was the falling 
off more than 5 per cent., and in every instance produc- 
tion increased considerably the next year. While it is 
true that recovery was slower after the panic of 1893 
than after any preceding panic the depression was also 
more severe. In the following table the production of 
copper, according to the United States Geological Survey 
reports, is given for each year preceding a year of de- 
cline and for the two succeeding years. The high and 
low prices received for lake ingot copper are also given, 
and a compilation is made showing the output in per- 
centage of the preceding boom year: 


Percentage 
production 
compared with -—Price, cents.—, 
boom year. High. Low. 
.< 27 21.25 
96 44 27.12% 
119 35 21.00 
135 25 19.00 


oe 11.50 9.80 
95 12.12% 10.00 
109 17.75 9.95 
17.8 15.85 


10.50 
9.60 
9.00 
9.25 
9.75 


16.00 
12.87% 
10.87% 
12.00 
12.25 


17.93 
13.50 


U. 8. 
production. 


12.37% 

12.50 

10.25 

12.75 

11.75 

17.25 

17.00 

13.00 

15.00 

15.25 

ae 23.06 
387,000 (est.) .. 25.37% 
422,000 (est.) oe i 
The production in the four periods previous to 1907 
follow so nearly the same general laws that one is al- 
most tempted to speculate on the production in 1907 and 
1908. If it may be assumed that the same conditions 
will repeat themselves, it is found that 95 per cent. of 
409,000 tons produced in 1906 gives 387,000 tons in 1907, 
which seems somewhat high, but not unreasonable in 
light of what is already known. Tempting fate still fur- 
ther, one finds that the same percentage of increase that 
occurred in 1894 would give a production of 422,000 tons 
in 1908. The recovery in 1894 was slower than on the 
two preceding and one succeeding instance; so if the per- 
centage of 1887 and 1902 be used, it gives an estimated 
production of 445,000 tons in 1908. This exceeds but lit- 
tle the conservative estimates of to-day, and with the re- 
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opening of the Anaconda mine and the Washoe smelter 
this week, may prove too low. 

The price question is fully as interesting; for the high 
levels were reached either in the year of the decreased 
supply or the one preceding, and the low levels continued 
for at least one and in most cases during the two years 
of recuperation. Is the future for copper producers, users 
and manufacturers to follow along the same lines as dur- 
ing other periods of depression, and is production to in- 
crease steadily and the price to hover around 14 cents 
for the next year or two? 

——_~>--oe______— 


The Western Coal Situation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 29, 1908.—The joint 
committee of the coal operators and miners of the central 
competitive field—Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania—has adjourned sine die, not having come 
to an agreement to call a joint conference of the operators 
and miners of the field to establish a wage agreement for 
the next year, or two years, as was the custom until 
abandoned two years ago. It was the fourth effort the 
joint committee had made in the last four months to 
agree on a call for a joint interstate wage conference. 
The miners’ represenatives at this last conference voted 
to issue a call, and the Indiana operators voted with 
them, but the operators’ representatives from Ohio, IIli- 
nois and western Pennsylvania opposed the proposition. 
They gave as their reason that the Illinois operators and 
miners were at present in conference; that it would be 
advisable to await the outcome of this before entering 
into a general conference, and that there are also local 
matters to be considered in Ohio and Pennsylvania before 
the general situation should be taken up in conference. 
Some of the operators were of the opinion that business 
conditions in the country are such as to make it a bad 
time to enter into any contract for the future operation 
of the coal properties of the country. 

There was no indication at the committee conferences 
that operators propose to ask a reduction in wages. Some 
of them privately said that a reduction would not be to 
the benefit of operators, as the large users of coal would 
demand the benefit of any concessions in wages by re- 
ductions in the price of coal that would more than offset 
any apparent advantage to the operating interests. Pres- 
ident John Mitchell of the miners’ organization intimated 
to the operators that they could not get a settlement of 
State and local questions by impeding efforts to get an 
agreement in the whole competitive field. 

Following the action of the joint committee a call 
was sent out to the miners to reconvene in Indianapolis, 
March 12. This will be a continuation of the nineteenth 
annual convention of the United Mine Workers, which 
recently met in this city. The two apparent duties of the 
coming convention will be to decide upon what action 
Shall be taken on the expiration of the present wage con- 
tracts, March 31, and to agree on the new demands to be 
made if the mines are to be continued in operation after 
April 1. A‘ motion at the committee conference to ex- 
tend the present contract to April 30 and keep the mines 
in operation until local differences could be settled be- 
fore proceeding to an interstate basis was defeated. The 
miners said this would be equivalent to setting a wage 
scale for the month of April, and the committee had no 
power to do this. The miners in convention ,will proba- 
bly act on this proposal to keep the mines in operation 
until further efforts have been made to get a joint in- 
terstate wage basis. The convention may also decide to 
issue a call for a joint wage conference, leaving it for 
those operators to attend who desire to do so. 

Representatives of the operators and miners of Mich- 
igan, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Texas and Arkansas 
were in Indianapolis during the committee conference, 
but were not permitted to take part in it. With the op- 
erators and miners of West Virginia, central Penn- 
Sylvania and Kentucky they are all interested in 
any argument made in the central competitive field, as in 
making a settlement in their respective localities they 
have to take into consideration the wage basis and other 
conditions with their competitors in the central field. 
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Notwithstanding the failure to re-establish friendly 
official relations between the two great bodies of opera- 
tors and miners, the conditions, it is believed, do not 
favor a strike in the soft coal fields April 1, although 
this has formerly been one of the ways in which miners 
have enforced their wage demands. 

citings Gidea 


A British Locomotive Plant for Montreal. 





Special cablegrams from London of a recent date to 
the Montreal and Toronto newspapers report that the 
Beyer-Peacock Locomotive Company, Manchester, Eng- 
land, has acquired land in the neighborhood of Mont- 
real and is about to establish a locomotive factory there. 
rhe announcement is significant, for at the present time 
it is possible to count on the fingers of one hand the 
British manufacturing firms that have established works 
in Canada. Not more than one or two of these concerns 
are in the iron and steel industry. The most prominent 
of the British plants now in Canada are not in the iron 
and steel industries. They comprise a soap factory, 
which is an offshoot of a British company having its 
home plant near Birkenhead, and a glass beveling works, 
which has sprung from a large and long established 
glass factory at St. Helen’s, in Lancashire.. 

In the middle forties of the last century, when the 
expediency of a national policy was first being discussed 
in the Parliament of the United Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, Isaac Buchanan, the Scotch-Canadian of Hamil- 
ton, who was then the most prominent and persistent 
advocate of protection, repeatedly declared that he had 
information from England that if Canada would inpose 
duties in favor of home industries numerous English 
manufacturers were ready to set up branch establish- 
ments in Ontario and Quebec. Canada has now been on 
a protective basis since 1858, with duties in favor of 
home products frequently increased since the first na- 
tional policy tariff was then adopted. Since 1883 $15,- 
000,000 or $16,000,000 has been paid out in bounties to 
aid the iron and steel and some half dozen other favored 
industries. Yet, notwithstanding all this direct and in- 
direct largesse, and the further fact that both political 
parties have been committed to protection since 1897, 
there is to-day less British capital in Canadian industrial 
concerns under direct British management than there 
was in the half century that preceded confederation in 
1867. In those years mining in Cape Breton was exclu- 
sively in the hands of a British corporation with a royal 
charter. The small furnaces then at work in Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick and Ontario were in British hands, 
and so were the small rolling mills then in existence at 
Hamilton and Toronto. Nearly all these undertakings 
failed of financial success, and as they passed out of 
sritish hands, or, as in the case of the small blast fur- 
naces in New Brunswick and Ontario, were abandoned, 
no other British capitalists went into Canadian manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

British Opposition to Canadian Protection, 

One remarkable fact about the present absence of 
3ritish capital and British management in the iron and 
steel industry of Canada is that from 1858 to 1887 it 
was the English and Scotch iron and steel manufacturers 
who were most persistent in their protests to the Colonial 
Office in London and in the British Parliament against 
the policy of high protection that was developed in 
Canada between 1858 and 1887. The textile industries 
of England and Scotland were hit by the high duties of 
the early national policy tariffs, but while Lancashire cot- 
ton mill owners in 1881 bitterly complained to Sir John 
Macdonald, it was only the iron and steel men of Eng- 
land and Scotland who went to the Colonial Office in 
London with a protest of threatened retaliation in the 
House of Commons. 

It was not more practicable in those days than it is 
now for England to retaliate in its tariff against Canada. 
But the iron and steel men in 1887 urged that Great 
Britain should withhold a pending subsidy to a Cana- 
dian ‘line of steamers from British Columbia to the 
Orient until the iron and steel duties in the Dominion 
tariff were reduced. The reason why British iron and 
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steel men have not sought to get inside the breastworks 
of the Canadian tariff by establishing branch plants in 
Canada may have been that British plants have never 
long lacked orders. Another probable reason is that, as 
regards participation in the $12,000,000 of bounties be- 
stowed on the iron and steel industry of Canada since 
1883, British iron and steel men have been articipated by 
American promoters, and to a small degree, as is the 
case at Hamilton, by Canadians who were on the spot. 
The inherent business conservatism so characteristic of 
England offers another reason for this backwardness, 
while still another is the indisposition of British works 
superintendents to attempt to handle a class of labor 
with which they are altogether unfamiliar. Notwith- 
standing labor difficulties, there is a good deal of team 
work in most English industrial plants. Both superin- 
tendents and men are less migratory than they are in 
the United States and Canada. In England, men, super- 
intendents and foremen, as well as the rank and file of 
workmen, often spend the whole of their working lives 
in the employ of one concern, and such conditions, while 
pleasant and satisfactory in some aspects, obviously un- 
fit superintendents and foremen from successfully hand- 
ling men with whose habits and ways of thought they 


the entirely unfamiliar. E. P. 
———_s--o__——— 


A Patent Law Amendment. 


An Important Change Proposed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1908—A bill of far- 
reaching importance to the manufacturers of the country 
has been introduced in the House by Chairman Currier 
of the Committee on Patents. It provides for the amend- 
ment of the patent laws so as to require all patents to 
be actually worked in the United States within four 
years, in default of which they may be declared invalid 
upon the application of any person properly made to the 
Commissioner of Patents. The Patent Committee will 
give hearings on this bill in the near future, and the 
date thereof will probably be announced the coming 
week. Mr. Currier’s extraordinary measure is presented 
in the form of an amendment to section 4886, Revised 
Statutes. This section now reads as follows: 

Sec. 4886. That any person who has invented or discovered 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture or composition of 
matter, or any new and useful improvement thereof, not known 
or used by others in this country, and not patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication in this or any foreign country 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in public use 
or on sale for more than two years prior to his application, un- 
less the same is proved to have been abandoned, may, upon 


payment of the fees required by law, and other due proceeding 
had, obtain a patent therefor. 

Mr. Currier proposes to'add to this section the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, that at any time not less than four years after 
the date of a patent and not less than one year after the pas- 
sage of this act, any person may apply to the Commissioner of 
Patents for the revocation of the patent on the ground that 
the patented article or process is manufactured or carried on 
exclusively or mainly outside the United States or its terri- 
torial possessions. 

The Commissioner of Patents shall consider the application, 
and if after inquiry he is satisfied that the allegations contained 
therein are correct, then, subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and unless the patentee proves that the patented article 
or process is manufactured or carried on to an adequate extent 
in the United States or its territorial possessions, or gives 
satisfactory reasons why the article or process is not so manu- 
factured or carried on, the Commissioner of Patents may make 
an order revoking the patent either (a) forthwith, or (b) after 
such reasonable interval as may be specified in the order, unless 
in the meantime it is shown to his satisfaction that the patented 
article or process is manufactured or carried on within the 
United States or its territorial possessions to an adequate ex- 
tent. 

If within the time limited in the order the patented article 
or process is not manufactured or carried on within the United 
States or its territorial possessions to an adequate extent, but 
the patentee gives satisfactory reasons why it is not so manu- 
factured or carried on, the Commissioner of Patents may extend 
the period mentioned in the previous order for such period not 
exceeding 12 months as may be specified in the subsequent 
order. Provided further, that any order or decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents on a proceeding for the revocation of 
a patent under this section shall be subject to an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia sitting in banc. 
Provided further, that no such order or decision shall be made 
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which is at variance with any treaty, convention, arrangement 
or engagement with any foreign country. 


Object of the Proposed Modification. 


In explanation of the purpose of this bill Mr. Currier 
states that he has been much impressed as the result of 
investigations he has made as chairman of the Patent 
Committee with which he regards as abuses that have 
arisen under the United States Patent laws, and which he 
proposes to correct by bringing these statutes into line 
with the English patent system as recently modified with 
the same object in view. The British Government within 
the past year has adopted an amendment to the patent 
laws which requires the working of a patent within four 
years to preserve its validity and a similar provision has 
also been incorporated in the Canadian law. 

Mr. Currier’s investigations have convinced him that 
the protection afforded by the present patent laws is be- 
ing improperly utilized in two important classes of cases; 
1, Those in which foreign owners secure protection for 
their products in the United States solely for the pur- 
pose of systematically exploiting the American market 
with goods made abroad by cheap labor, selling such 
goods in this country at prices far greater than can be 
realized for them in the country in which they are made; 
and, 2, those in which important discoveries and in- 
ventions made by Americans and patented in this country 
are locked up indefinitely by firms and corporations which 
purchase them solely for the purpose of perpetuating their 
own monopolies, thus depriving the public of the benefits 
it would derive if such inventions were commercially de- 
veloped and utilized within a reasonable length of time. 

It goes without saying that there will be much opposi- 
tion to Mr. Currier’s measure. Patent attorneys as a 
class will attack it vigorously, and many inventors and 
patent owners will join in the opposition. One argument 
that will be used against it is the injustice that would be 
suffered by the inventors, who in many cases would be 
forced to dispose of their inventions for a very small con- 
sideration to prevent the invalidating of their patents 
under the proposed law. Mr. Currier has already re- 
ceived notice that a large number of patent experts, in- 
ventors, &c., desire to appear before the committee against 
his bill, and it is probable that several days will be de- 


voted to the hearings. W. L. C. 
oe 


New Publications. 


Machine Design. A Manual of Practical Instruction in 
the Art of Creating Machinery for Specific Purposes. 
By Charles L. Griffin, S.B. Size, 7 x 9% in.; pages, 
181. Published by the American School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of a series of handbooks which the pub- 
lisher has prepared, treating not so much of the theoreti- 
eal as of the practical side of the subjects, the purpose 
being to place them within the understanding of those 
who have not had the advantages of an extensive educa- 
tion, as the machinist, draftsman, mechanic and engine 
man, so that they may increase their knowledge by self- 
instruction. This volume pertains to machine design and 
includes many hints essential to efficiency in the opera- 
tion and care of machines, and the increase of output. 
The main heads under which the text is divided are: 
Principles and method, application to a practical case, 
classification of machinery, and design of component parts 
of machinery. 

—_>- oe ——_—_ 

Negotiations are in progress for the sale of the plant 
of the Morgan Spring Company at Struthers, Ohio, to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The latter has a long time contract with the Morgan 
Spring Company to furnish it with Bessemer billets, 
which are rolled into wire rods for making wire and nails. 
Negotiations have reached such a point that in all prob- 
ability the Struthers plant will be taken over by the 
Youngstown Company early in April. J. A. Campbell, 
president of the latter company, will be away on a vaca- 
tion the entire month of March and on his return, about 
April 1, it is expected the deal will be concluded. The 
sale will not include nor affect in any way the Morgan 
Spring Company’s parent works at Worcester, Mass. 
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THE 
Lake Mining Operations Curtailed. 


DULUTH, MINN., March 1, 1908.-—The following state- 
ment has been made by representatives of the ore mining 
firm of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., which is the chief 
miner in the Crystal Falls District and is also operating 
on the Mesaba and Gogebic ranges: ‘“ There are more 
than 20,000,000 tons of ore on lower lake docks at the 
present time, left over from last season’s shipments. It 
is officially stated that the amount is 16,000,000 tons, but 
we have inside information as to the greater figures. 
Should all the furnaces using Lake Superior ore, that are 
now idle, be blown in at the opening of navigation it 
would require only about 20,000,000 tons of additional 
lake shipments to supply them for the coming year, or 
till navigation opens in 1909. This means that all ore 
above that total shipped this season will be for reserves 
ahead, and will be put in stock at furnaces or held at 
lower lake ports till required. For that reason the 
product of the mines of the Lake District will be cut in 
half this year. Forces must be reduced materially at 
once. 

Sweeping Reductions in Mining Forces, 

In accordance with this statement, Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co. have begun a sweeping reduction of men and 
will cut out unmarried miners at all their mines in all 
districts, and employ married men only half time for the 
present. How long this condition will continue remains 
to be seen. The mere fact that it has been inaugurated 
by this firm is no sign that it will continue for any great 
length of time or that others will follow it. Indeed, it is 
well known that other mining and consuming companies 
do not take so pessimistic a view of the situation as this 
statement would indicate, and that the general curtail- 
ment will not be so drastic as this one. 

Continuing, the statement says: “ Our furnaces have 
been making iron since last October for stock, and ship- 
ments to consumers have been almost nothing. Their 
product is now all stacked up in furnace yards and there 
is no immediate prospect of either selling or shipping it 
forward on sales that were made before the present con- 
dition began. We have not sold a pound of ore as yet for 
next summer’s delivery, and we understand that other 
producers are in the same situation.” 

This firm is among the leading merchant producers 
and ore sellers of the lake region. With its high grade 
Bessemer mines on the Mesaba, from which a very large 
tonnage can be won, and its Gogebic and Menominee 
properties, all good producers, it is in an enviable situa- 
tion so far as selling what the consumer requires. The 
statement further says: ‘“ We shall so arrange our work 
that there will be no need, so far as we are concerned, of 
any married men leaving the districts where we are prom- 
inently identified, nor will we discharge any single men 
who are the support of widowed mothers and families. 
We have been doing a very large amount of exploration, 
especially in the Crystal Falls District, near the Tobin 
and other of our mines. All drills but two will be stopped 
at once; explorations will wait. Developments in newly 
acquired and unproved properties will be affected, but 
work will be maintained on some of these on a larger 
scale than in the shipping mines.” 

As the result of this policy the number of men at work 
in the Crystal Falls District has been reduced to some 700, 
a reduction of about 1000 men. It is probable that not 
many of the companies will approximate a similar reduc- 
tion, but all will reduce forces considerably. 


Mischievous Developments iu Labor Circles, 


As an aftermath of the labor troubles on the ranges 
last summer, when the Western Federation of Miners 
attempted to show its strength here, there are being cir- 
culated some of the most vicious and rabid anarchistic 
documents that ever came out of a printing office. These 
are mostly from the upper Michigan copper country, and 
are issued there by Finn societies. There is nothing in the 
way of violence and rapine these papers do not urge. 

Steps should at once be taken by the authorities to 
stop the circulation of such papers. For while the West- 
ern Federation was broken here last year, there are dis- 
satisfied and lawless individuals still left, in most of the 
range towns, who cannot fail to become inflamed to 
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almost any deeds after a course of reading of these 
papers. The diminished employment in the iron districts, 
the probable lateness of the lake season of navigation, 
and the weakness of organized labor in the region, will 
prevent any general strike, but sporadic instances of in- 
timidation, violence, dynamiting and bloodshed may, per- 
haps, be looked for occasionally. 
The Persistence of Ore Deposits 

of the Lake Superior region is well evidenced by the 
Jackson mine, which was the original find of the region, 
and from which ore has been taken almost continuously 
for the past 60 years. Recently the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company has been developing the property again and 
has reopened it on a considerable scale, so that it will 
doubtless be a producer for many years. It has mined 
about 4,000,000 tons of ore, and the development, up to 
the new work, had not proceeded beneath the 400-ft. 
level. Of course, most of the new ore has not been in 
the old lenses at their former points of attack, but the 
very fact that new lenses have been opened, and that 
the older ones, deeper, longer and wider than before 
known, have been opened, is most significant. This has 
been the history, however, of all the four old ranges of 
Lake Superior. 

Readers of current information on Lake Superior ore 
mining are aware of the very recent changes in sentiment 
concerning the Gogebic, and of the significant deep work 
being done there, where shafts are now going down to 
3000 ft., to find lenses that are not even known to exist, 
but whose presence is well understood. The same change 
is taking place on the Menominee and there have been 
finds on the Vermillion during the past year that add 
wonderfully to the possibilities of the few mines of that 
section. 

Deep Work on the Wesaba Not Promising. 

What can be said of the possibilities of deep work on 
the Mesaba is, it is unpleasant to say, quite of another 
color. There the underlying quartzites are, instead of 
nearly vertical, quite flat, and it is a bold man indeed 
who will drive into that footwall in search of any ore on 
the other side of it, or infolded. Some rather ignorant 
comment has been published of late taking a contrary 
view of the case and presaging from finds in old and ap- 
parently worked out mines of the Mesaba, that there 
might be new depths and new geological ideas for the 
existence of additional ores there. But these are all 
based on an entire lack of knowledge of the situation, 
both as to the condition of the mines that were classed as 
worked out and as to the geological conditions surround- 
ing the district. 

It is no unusual matter for a Mesaba explorer to find 
salable ore covering a large tract that had been previously 
and unsuccessfully drilled. In the operations of the 
writer hereof, he has twice found a considerable tonnage 
on such lands. One of these tracts had been drilled no 
less than three times. But there had come a change in 
the merchantable standards, so that when ore was found 
in a deep hole it gave encouragement to proceed, which 
had been lacking to prior explorers, or for some other 
reason the ore found by the later comer had been dis- 
regarded by the former. With the Mesaba thoroughly 
drilled to quartzite from the feather edge of the ore bear- 
ing formation southward to the limit, there is little chance 
for or hope of more. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company at its new Gwinn 
operations is proceeding rapidly in the erection of houses 
and the establishment of mines and an ideal mining com- 
munity. Not far from 100 dwellings are either under 
way or planned for early construction, with the company 
and other parties building many other structures, for 
churches, clubs, hospitals and stores. D. E. W. 

———_.- oe 


The New Jersey Briquetting Company, whose plant 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., discontinued operations in April, 1906, 
is now quite well along with the construction of its new 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. The main building and 
pitch melting house are up, and some of the machinery 
from the Brooklyn plant has been put in place. Work is 
now going forward on the tracks and bins. The Zwoyer 
Fuel Company’s process is employed. The capacity of 
the plant will be about 8000 tons of briquettes per month. 
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Drawbacks Paid in 1907. 


Why the Drawback System Fails to Grow. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 29, 1908.—Despite the 
extraordinary efforts made by the customs officials of the 
Treasury Department to provide workable regulations for 
the benefit of manufacturers desiring to extend their for- 
eign trade, the annual report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal 
year 1907, shows an important decline in the amount of 
drawbocks paid, the total for the year being less than that 
for either 1906 or 1905. The aggregate refunds of duty 
on raw materials imported for use in the manufacture of 
goods subsequently exported during 1907 amounted to 
$5,445,150 as compared with $5,831,124 in 1906 and $5,- 
806,475 in 1905. A significant comparison may be made 
with the total exports of manufactures which rose from 
$686,023,169 in 1906 to $740,123,451 in 1907. Thus, while 
there was a gain in 1907 of $54,100,282, or 12.7 per cent., 
in the total exports of manufactures, there was a loss of 
$385,974, or 6.6 per cent., in the total drawbacks paid. 


Drawbacks Compared with Exports. 


The total drawbacks paid during the past six years, 
as compared with contemporaneous exports of manufac- 
tures are shown in the following table: 

Total exports 


Fiscal year. Drawbacks paid. of manufactures. 


Ci hcevebeke dese eas annie « $4,947,662 $453,864,851 
[c+ +enbbho shee estas ewae 5,058,862 467,898,377 
PERC ASA RES SS awhonse Seu es 4,809,808 523,319,979 
SEs Seber tbven nes aas eens 5,806,475 611,425,574 
Ste bia v KORE REA ee hae Soo 5,831,124 686,023,169 
EA hens anno é eeese's> 5,445,150 740,123,451 


In the above table the figures showing the exports 
of manufactures are compiled on the basis of the classi- 
fication adopted a year ago by the Bureau of Statistics 
and include “ manufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing” and “ manufactures ready for consumption,” but 
do not include foodstuffs in any form. 


Cause of the Decline. 

Treasury experts have examined these figures with 
much interest for the purpose of discovering the reasons 
for this downward movement in the total drawbacks paid. 
They are inclined to believe that the principal reason is 
the same as that which controlled the movement to some 
extent in 1906, which showed an insignificant gain of less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. over 1905, namely, that the 
heavy domestic demand absorbed large quantities of prod- 
ucts formerly exported. A more specific and more tan- 
gibly supported reason is the fact that during 1907 the 
exporters of petroleum continued. to find it to their advan- 
tage to use large quantities of domestic tin plates with 
benefit to the special price allowed by the American man- 
ufacturers to those who would otherwise have purchased 
Welsh plates. It is not denied, however, that there is a 
third cause for the decline, which was quite as potent 
during 1907 as in any previous year, namely, the cost of 
meeting the requirements of the Treasury Department 
under current drawback regulations. This statement 
should not be taken as a criticism of the present adminis- 
tration of the drawback law, which is notably liberal con- 
sidering the restrictions embodied in the statute, but it is 
a fact that many manufacturers who, during periods of 
industrial depression, made a very earnest effort to extend 
their export trade by taking advantage of the drawback 
law, found the expense so great that when the domestic 
demand for their products showed signs of revival they 
felt compelled to abandon the drawback system. 

No class of exports has received as much considera- 
tion at the hands of the customs officials in the matter 
of the framing of practicable drawback regulations as 
have manufactures of steel and other metals. The fact 
that these products are chiefly made in large plants, con- 
trolled by reputable corporations under conditions which 
make governmental supervision comparatively easy, has 
rendered it possible to relax the regulations materially 
without endangering the revenue. Under the regulations 
thus provided, many million dollars’ worth of locomo- 
tives, steel rails, structural iron and steel, billets, ingots 
and blooms, pipes and fittings, tin cans, &c., have been ex- 





ported. Thus during 1907 the drawbacks paid on the 
metal schedule made a very creditable showing if proper 
allowance is made for the effect of the special price on 
tin plates above referred to. The following table shows 
the refunds on each class of metal products in 1907 as 
compared with 1906: 


Drawbacks on Metal Products. 


1907. 1906. 
I, aera es Skee sees Ase $64,670 $44,534 
RN CS 6 baa ek AN 64 Whee a yew we 13,275 30,746 
NE IIR a.5 6 5)'6 5520.00 8 ESAS onl els 37,625 22,413 
Electrical instruments.........0s.se00% 12,367 7,492 
Se BO I Es in ok bin 6 0'0s hse e ey sess 1,654 314 
Billets, ingots and blooms.............. 246 23,733 
a err ree eee ee Te 4,437 1,274 
Forgings, bolts, nuts and spikes......... 5,654 5,791 
RRs ind noe dds ee ys wibi6S0k 4 aSmE 08d GO 34 
ONE, os Sos rake a <4 swans seus 43,769 106,444 
PP rere re eT ee eT Cee 2.818 1,330 
PE OE IIE So hn kk cc ce cc cvesnnes was ears 1 805 
eee ere re ie 4,876 14,767 
RN NE EI 5's & 6G 50 Winter bbe ie ws 0s 12,874 18,722 
Pies. ONT MCCS... occ vcccsccccvesess 13,052 65,818 
as ooo we c.we sé bed eee be SRS NO OO 85,518 204,418 
SE: IT GU DIMTOB a 0.60 nic 60 vice ct ee 3,630 2,172 
Steel plates and sheets............+-+- 45,441 2,139 
Structural iron and steel..............- 223,516 191,832 
Wire, and manufactures of............ 22,124 9,567 
All other manufactures of iron and steel. 20,012 8,117 
Pa MORES oon cc ves ese acceas's estes eds 1,543 2,227 
ee EEE eee E Ter EEE 7,536 2,447 
Le SOO GRE BOE. ccc cence icreeneys 13,314 35,954 
All other manufactures of lead........ 25,774 11,929 
Metals not otherwise specified.......... .....- 12,192 
EP ee er ee ee ro Eee ee 1,536,133 1,808,956 
Other tin manufactures................ 39,935 37,112 


* Included with boilers in 1907. 


It will be noted that two-thirds of the decline in the 
total drawbacks paid during 1907 is accounted for in the 
reduced amount credited to exports of tin cans. This de- 
cline is emphasized by the fact that in 1905 the drawback 
on tin cans amounted to $2,273,240. In 1904 it was only 
$1,646,263. The drawbacks paid in 1907 covered 45,966,- 
483 cans, as compared with 74,000,000 cans in 1906 and 
78,570,000 cans in 1905. The cans exported with benefit 
of drawback were used to a considerable extent for other 
purposes than as petroleum containers. 

The decline in the drawbacks paid on locomotives in 
1907 is explained by the experts on the ground that the 
heavy domestic demand served. to reduce the actual ex- 
ports during the year, and it is asserted that under the 
present complete system of drawback allowances few, if 
any, locomotives are exported without benefit of the offi- 
cial refunds. While the current depression in the trans- 
portation business in the United States is shared to 
some extent abroad, it is predicted that the exports of 
locomotives during the fiscal year ending June 30, next, 
will show a considerable increase. 

The reduction in the drawbacks paid on steel rails 
is also accounted for on the ground of the heavy domes- 
tic demand during the fiscal year 1907. The gain in the 
refunds on structural iron and steel, amounting to more 
than $30,000, was due to several large foreign contracts 
secured by American bridge builders for whose benefit 
a very complete drawback system has been devised. 

Efforts to Amend Drawback Law, 

Throughout the past year an effort, stubbornly con- 
tested by the so-called stand-pat element in Congress, has 
been made to liberalize the drawback law as found in 
Section 30 of the Dingley act. The movement to modern- 
ize this important feature of the tariff act, which was 
happily described by the late President McKinley as 
“the safety valve to the protective policy,” has had for 
its immediate object the passage of a series of bills pend- 
ing in the last Congress and reintroduced at the present 
session by Representative Lovering, of Massachusetts. 
These bills provide for the allowance of drawback claims 
in cases where the technical requirements of the term 
“manufacture” as construed by the United States Su- 
preme Court cannot fully be met, although the spirit of 
the law is complied with; allow claims on the substitu- 
tion principle where the foreign material in the finished 
product is not capable of identification, but where evi- 
dence is adduced that at least an equal quantity has ac- 
tually been imported and traced to the manufacturer’s 
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plant; permit goods to be consumed on shipboard with 
benefit of drawback the same as if exported; allow re- 
bate of internal revenue tax on goods withdrawn from 
bonded warehouses and used on shipboard; and permit 
drawbacks to be paid on imported covering used on ex- 
ported American goods. 

It would seem to require little more than a glance at 
the provisions of the Lovering bills to convince any fair- 
minded Legislator that the drawback section of the 
tariff law is greatly in need of amendment to bring it 
into line with the best modern business practice, espe- 
cially if there be kept in mind the vital necessity of 
increasing the foreign outlet for our surplus products. 
Nevertheless, the passage of these measures has been 
resisted by the opponents of general tariff revision on the 
ground that the only safe policy for the maintenance of 
the present schedules is to refuse consideration for any 
measure which may propose a modification of the act, 
even though it be limited to its administrative features. 
The friends of drawback legislation have presented the 
very sound contention that the amendment of the draw- 
back law along rational lines would go a long ways 
toward reconciling exporting manufacturers to the high 
rates of the Dingley act, and would thus serve to de- 
crease the pressure upon Congress for «a general over- 
hauling of the tariff schedules. At this writing, however, 
little hope is entertained that the drawback laws will 
be revised in advance of the framing of a new and com- 
prehensive tariff bill, which it now seems probable will 
be undertaken early in the next Congress. Ww. L. C. 


——————__»- eo  -—_——_ 


Acetylene Rules Modified. 


Acetylene Now Regarded as a Common 
illuminant. 


The rules formulated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the acetylene industry have hitherto 
required outside installation of acetylene generators, and 
while, as a matter of fact, in by far the largest part of 
the United States this rule has not been insisted upon in 
certain limited sections it has been rigidly enforced. 

The existence of a rule prohibiting the installation of 
an acetylene generator in an insured building was a con- 
stant menace and handicap to the industry, and its enforce- 
ment in some sections and not in others placed insurance 
companies in the inconsistent position of insuring prop- 
erty in one State under conditions which it would not ac- 
cept in another. An investigation by the National Board 
as to the exact condition of the industry disclosed the fact 
that, in those sections where inside installation had been 
permitted, acetylene was proving itself to be a safer illum- 
inant than those which it replaced. Regarding this inves- 
tigation, the International Acetylene Association, Chicago, 
says: 

The Action of the Underwriters, 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, at its Exec- 
utive Committee meeting on January 30, 1908, held in New 
York City, after considering the’ various favorable reports 
submitted to it by its various committees, amended the 
rules covering the installation and use of acetylene gen- 
erators, by striking out such words as prohibited inside 
installation under all conditions and substituted the fol- 
lowing: “ Generators. especially in closely built up dis- 
tricts, should preferably be placed outside of insured 
buildings in generator houses constructed and located in 
compliance with Rule 9.” 

It will be seen at once that, while the National Board 
recommends outside installation as being ideal in place of 
the absolute prohibition, the rules now mean that in all 
outlaying districts generators may be placed inside, but 
in closely built up districts it recommended outside in- 
stallation as its preference. 

Even where outside installation is preferred, the rule 
regarding construction of generator houses has been modi- 
fied, and where such houses formerly had to be fireproof, 
constructed of brick and located as far as practicable 
from other buildings, such houses may now be located ad- 
joining an insured building and fireproof construction is 


sion of the closing months of the year. 
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rot required. It will be seen that the above modifications 
are radical, and are a most favorable indication of the 
fact that inventive genius and a close adherence to the 
rules of the National Board of Fire Underwriters have re- 
ceived a deserved recognition. 

All Insurance Kequirements "et, 

The acetylene industry has been subject to the rules 
of the National Board from its inception, and has loyally 
endeavored to meet all insurance requirements not only 
in letter, but in spirit. The result has been a vast expan- 
sion of the industry, and a growing safety of the illumin- 
ant until the above modifications were deemed warranted 
by the National Board. The investigations, which were 
set on foot for the purpose of ascertaining facts brought 
forth the conclusion that, in view of the fact that the 
number of acetylene generators installed inside of buildings 
had very largely increased in the past few years, while, at 
the same time, the fire records seemed to show that the 
number of fires ascribed to such installations: had, if any- 
thing, decreased, the rules of the National Board covering 
the construction and installation of acetylene apparatus 
had apparently safeguarded the hazard to a very great 
extent. 

The fact was demonstrated that acetylene illumination 
generally replaces methods which entail an equal, if not 
a greater, hazard. Consideration was given to the fact 
that outside installation of acetylene generators was fre- 
quently impracticable on account of climatic conditions. 
The facts disclosed by the investigation made a modifica- 
tion of the rules inevitable, and it was agreed that the 
time had arrived when the rule as to outside installation 
might be properly modified, so that it would recommend 
outside location as being the ideal location, yet permit- 
ting under proper restrictions the location of the gen- 
erator inside of an insured building. 


Rules Not Wandatory. 


The rules of the National Board are not mandatory, 
and in some sections of the country the rule regarding 
outside installation was not followed, but in certain sec- 
tions of the country, notably New England, suburban 
Philadelphia and the Southeastern States, this rule was 
enforced. Some manufacturers of generators were, there- 
fore, brought into competition with inferior generators 
which had not the approval of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and as both the permitted generator and 
the unpermitted generator must be put outside if the rule 
wus enforced, the competition was of such a nature that 
the manufacturer of a first-class generator had difficulty 
in surviving. 

The modification of the rule will undoubtedly give a 
distinct advantage to the manufacturer of a permitted 
generator, and will draw the industry into closer alli- 
ance and loyal adherence to the excellent rules of the 
National Board. This relief and additional advantage to 
the manufacturer of a good generator mean undoubtedly 
the practical elimination of what is known in the trade as 
the “tin can generator,” which, by the way, it is author- 
itatively stated has been the cause of 85 per cent. of the 
troubles which have arisen from the use of acetylene. 

If the industry understands clearly the tremendous 
advantage which will accrue to it from a most careful and 
painstaking adherence to the requirements of the under- 
writers, it will benefit in the future from the supervision 
of the National Board as it has in the past. It is credit- 
able that those who are pushing the acetylene industry 
have been big enough to realize the advantages of laying 
a broad foundation on quality by accepting the sugges- 
tions of the insurance engineers, and the rapid advance of 
acetylene as an illuminant is largely due to the intelli- 
gence with which they have grasped the subject. 
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The annual meeting of stockholders of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Company was recently held at Wheeling, W. 
Va. President C. R. Hubbard presented a financial state- 
ment for the year 1907, showing that the net earnings of 
the company were about $1,220,000, a decrease over the 
previous year, due partly to the damage to the plant by 
the flood last March, and partly to the business depres- 











OBITUARY. 


LEWIS H. TAYLOR. 

Lewis Hazelius Taylor, honorary president of the 
Taylor Iron & Steel Company, died at High Bridge, N. J., 
February 18. He was born there in the house in which 
his grandfather lived and where his father was born. 
On January 29 he had celebrated the ninety-seventh an- 
niversary of his birth, retaining until a few weeks before 
his death remarkable bodily health and vigor of mind. 

Mr. Taylor was president of the Taylor Iron Works 
from its organization in 1868 until it was merged into the 
Taylor Iron & Steel Company in 1891, and he was the 
first president of the latter company, serving until 1905, 
making his term of office in all 36 years. Since 1891 the 
Taylor Iron & Steel Company has manufactured man- 
ganese steel under exclusive patent rights in America 
from Robert A. Hadfield of Sheffield, England. Asso- 
ciated with his father, and active in the reorganization of 























LEWIS H. TAYLOR. 





the company, was his eldest son, the late William J. Tay- 
lor, an engineer of distinguished ability and inventor of 
the Taylor gas producer and:the Taylor fused steel tired 
wheel. 

The passing of Lewis H. Taylor removes a figure 
unique in any circle and honored in many, a gentleman 
of the old school and an enthusiastic advocate of modern 
methods for progress in business and community life. 
He recalled the days of stage coach travel and freight 
service by wagon, and in middle life assisted his friend, 
E. C. Knight, and others in building a rival railroad to 
that of the Pennsylvania between Philadelphia and New 
York, when the famous “ frog war” resulted in victory 
for the Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad, now a part 
of the Reading interests. 

The venerable president of the Taylor Company was 
born during Madison’s Administration, in 1811, while 
the company of which he was so long the highest official 
and its predecessors made ammunition for every war 
from the Revolution to the Spanish-American war in 
Cuba. He was educated by private tutors at home, later 
studying under the care of his uncle, Ernest Lewis Ha- 
zelius, superintendent of Hartwick Seminary, New York. 
During his long life he retained the keenest interest in 
all outdoor sports, taking part in them himself, hunting, 
fishing and camping until within recent years. During 
the ‘49 gold fever, he traveled with his brother George 
to California by way of the Isthmus of Pafama. The 
brothers engaged in the foundation work of building the 
city of San Francisco, furnishing lumber for the great 
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wharves. These were destroyed by fire, rebuilt and again 
saw ruin in the earthquake and fire of 1906. 

Among those connected with the Taylor Company dur- 
ing his presidency were his son William J. Taylor, his 
son-in-law, Oliver W. Chrystie; James H. Walker, E. C. 
Knight, John Brown, Jesse T. Lines, Col. James Moore, 
George Richards, Luther C. Voorhees, S. P. Raber, W. 
G. Neilson, W. B. Middleton, Robert A. Hadfield, Dr. 
Henry M. Howe, Robert E. Jennings, T. F. Budlong, 
Henry D. Hibbard, Sidney Dillon Ripley, Walter Gaston, 
Howard E. White, Edgar S. Cook, Dr. Alex. C. Humph- 
reys and two grandsons, Percival Chrystie and Knox 
Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor was held in warm affection and the high- 
est esteem by his employees and fellow townsmen, con- 
tributing generously to the cause of education and the 
work of the church. Of his eight children three are now 
living, Lewis H. Taylor, Jr., of Philadelphia, bearing his 
father’s name. 

GEORGE A. SMITH. 








George A. Smith, president of the Smith-Courtney 
Company, Richmond, Va., died February 11, aged 64 
years. He was widely known in the supply trade of the 
South, having established this line in Richmond in 1872. 
He was, in fact, commonly recognized as the father of 
the supply business in the Southern States. A great 
many of the supply houses in the South are at the present 












































GEORGE A. SMITH. 


time managed by men who gained their first knowledge of 
the business through association with Mr. Smith. He 
served in the Confederate army, and lost his left arm 
at Fredericksburg. After recovering from this he served 
on the staff of Jefferson Davis until the close of the 
war. His strongest characteristics were unswerving hon- 
esty and thorough sincerity. He leaves a widow and 
five children. 


JoHN LonG, superintendent for many years of the 
local plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, died at Louisville, Ky., February 18, aged 82 
years. He was born in Pittsburgh and was a brother of 
the late Dennis Long, who started the manufacture of 
cast iron pipe at Louisville. He leaves a widow. 

WILLIAM A. WASHBURNE, New York rail sales agent 
for the Cambria Steel Company, died at his country 
home in Salisbury, Conn., February 26, after an illness 
of nearly two months, although he did not cease visiting 
his office at 71 Broadway, New York, until about a week 
prior to his death. An operation was performed Febru- 
ary 23, but the disease was too firmly seated to permit 
recovery. Mr. Washburne had represented the Cambria 
Steel Company and its predecessor, the Cambria Iron 
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Company, for a period of about 14 years. Prior to this 
he was connected for several years with the rail depart- 
ment of the New York sales office of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 


Tom Coss Kine died at East Orange, N. J., February 
27. He had been well known in the iron industry for the 
past 15 years. For a time he was engaged in blast fur- 
nace operation in the South and later in the Pittsburgh 
District. In recent years he worked on the problem of 
flue dust utilization and developed a process for noduliz- 
ing fine ores and flue dust, which was acquired by the 
National Metallurgic Company, a plant being built by the 
company near Newark, N. J., for the manufacture of iron 
ore nodules from pyrite cinder. Mr. King also brought 
out several other inventions in connection with mining 
machinery and metallurgical processes. He was born at 
Marion, Ala., in 1865, a son of Porter King, a colonel in 
the Confederate Army. He graduated at Howard College 
in Alabama. Mr. King was a member of the Iron and 
Steel Institute and the Ameriean Institute of Mining En- 
gineers. His widow and a son survive him. 

BENJAMIN S. Woopwarp, Hartford, Conn., formerly 
head of the business of Woodward & Rogers, died Feb- 
ruary 25, aged 55 years. He was a native of Hartford. 
Trained as a mechanic, he was for some years with the 
Pratt & Whitney Company. Twenty-five years ago he 
went to Russia to superintend the construction of torpedo 
boats, and upon his return three years later became su- 
perintendent of the Dwight Slate Machine Company, 
Hartford. Then he organized the firm of Woodward & 
Rogers, and the sensitive drill of their make won a wide 
reputation. Five years ago the business was absorbed 
by the National Machine Company, and Mr. Woodward 
went to the Whitney Mfg. Company and remained in its 
employ until his death. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a daughter. 

EDWARD G. BURNHAM, Bridgeport, Conn., founder and 
until recently president of the Eaton, Cole & Burnham 
Company, died February 28, aged 80 years. He was a 
native of Springfield, Mass., and went to Bridgeport in 
the early ’60’s to establish the firm of Belknap & Burn- 
ham. In 1874 the name was changed to the Eaton, Cole 
& Burnham Company. The business grew rapidly from 
a small beginning to a position of much importance in 
its line, with a great modern plant for the manufacture 
of valves, fittings, &c. A change in ownership of the 
business took place several years ago, Mr. Burnham dis- 
posing of his interests. He was prominent in the affairs 
of his city, was a director of the City National Bank, 
served as State Senator and was a member of the Bridge 
Commission and Board of Public Works. He leaves one 
son, William E. Burnham, and two daughters. 


GEORGE M. CLARK, Haddam, Conn., president of the 
Cutaway Harrow Company, died March 2, aged 75 years. 
He was a native of Haddam, and as a boy went to Sa- 
vannah, Ga., with his parents. He was forced to go to 
work immediately owing to the death of his father. In 
1855 he returned to Connecticut, locating at Stonington, 
and later entered the employ of the Meriden Cutlery 
Company, Meriden, Conn., where among other work he 
designed a new factory and was the superintendent of its 
construction. In 1867 he began, with his brothers; the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and soon after- 
ward established the Cutaway Harrow Company. He 
was prominent in public affairs and was a member of 
the constitutional convention. He leaves a widow and 
two daughters, 


JAMES H. Ortver, the famous plow manufacturer, died 
at South Bend, Ind., March 2, aged 84 years, after a year’s 
illness. He was born at Roxburgh, Scotland. In 1836 
his family came to this country and settled at Geneva, 
N. Y. He worked on a farm for a time and then went 
to Indiana, where he became a mill worker. He soon ac- 
cumulated enough money to set up in business for him- 
self in a small way. After building up a good business 
he began experimenting to produce a chilled steel plow, 
which others, after repeated trials, had declared an im- 
possibility. Mr. Oliver was successful, however, and al- 
most immediately the demand became so great that he 
had to enlarge his plant. It has never ceased to grow 





and is now the largest in the world. His son, Joseph D. 
Oliver, will succeed him as president of the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Company. 

~~ o___—- 


Trade Publications. 


Gas Engines.—Laziler Gas Engine Company, 190 Main 
street. Buffalo, N. Y. Catalogue and blue prints. These are in- 
serted in a folder and pertain to the Lazier vertical multiple 
cylinder gas engines, which are designed to operate on illuminat 
ing, natural and producer gas. The seven blue prints are 7%4 x 
10% in., and show frort, end, cross sectional and dissected end 
views of the engines, and a dissected view of the igniters. The 
reverse sides contain keys to the numbered parts on the facing 
blue prints and description of the construction and operation. 
The catalogue besides giving exterior and interior views and a 
description of the engine deals with the economy of the gas 
engine, and by data and tables compares the actual costs of 
developing 100 hp. with the various practical prime movers now 
available. This engine was illustrated and described in The 
Iron Age, April 18, 1907. 

Indicators and Turbines.——General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletins. No. 4533 pertains to the com- 
pany’s several sizes of Wright demand indicators, which are 
stated to have been extensively adopted in determinating load 
factor, the maximum output of generators, transformers, feed 
ers, &¢. Bulletin No. 4534, superseding No. 4445, is devoted to 
Curtis horizontal shaft type steam turbine sets up to 300 kw. 
capacity, for both direct and alternating current. The turbines 
can be arranged to operate either noncondensing or condensing, 
those built for condensing service being suitable for noncondens- 
ing work in case of necessity. 





Phosphor Copper.—R. F. Lang, manufacturer's agent, 31- 
33 Broadway, New York. Pamphlet. A description of the mer- 
its of phosphor copper and a list of the advantages of Royal 
phosphor copper when used in making brass castings. It is 
especially desirable for use in connection with scrap copper and 
obviates blow holes and turns out more perfect castings at a 
lower cost with this material than with the use of tin. It is 
valuable as a deoxidizing agent. A list of the representative 
concerns vow using this material is given, which includes some 
of the largest brass foundries and scrap copper users of the 
country. 


‘ 


Norway and Swedish Iron.—-Arthur C. Harvey Com- 
pany, 374-394 Congress street, Boston, Mass. Leaflet. Gives 
list of quantities of each size of squares, rounds, half rounds, 
ovals, half ovals and flats on hand for immediate shipment 
February 1. States that a large supply of blooms is also carried 
in stock. 

Gate Valves.—Jenkins Bros., 71 John street, New York 
City. Supplement superseding pages 70 and 71 of the company’s 
1907 catalogue. Gives illustrations, descriptions and tables of 
sizes and prices of extra heavy gate valves for 250 lb. working 
pressure, and medium pressure gate valves for 150 lb. working 


pressure, 








Ornamental Iron and Bronze.—Flour City Ornamental 
Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. Pamphlet. Illustrates some 
of the company’s latest work, including gates, doors, stairways, 
elevator inclosures, counter rails, lamp standards, &c. A list of 
contracts recently completed and in course of construction is 
given. 

Motors.—Electro-Dynamic Company, Hanover Bank Build- 
ing, New York. Pamphlet. Pertains to Inter-Pole variable 
speed motors, which are made in sizes from 4 to 150 hp. The 
illustrations show these motors applied to various types of ma- 
chine tools. 

Lathes.—-R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 97. Contains a 
general description of Le Blond lathes, which are manufactured 
in two general styles, the belt feed or standard machine, and the 
quick-change gear type. Illustrations, descriptions of principal 
parts and dimensions are given of 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 27, 30 
and 32 in. standard engine lathes, and of quick-change lathes of 
the same sizes. A 32-36 in. triple geared quick-change lathe, 
high speed engine and roughing lathes, stud, gap, interchange- 
able turret, special turret, and combination turret lathes, and 
several types of motor-driven machines are treated similarly. 
The company’s tool posts, rests, translating gears, coarse thread- 
ing attachment and friction countershaft are separately dealt 
with. A reference table to a foundation diagram, directions for 
erecting Le Blond lathes, prices, code words and sizes of com- 
bination or independent chucks, and a telegraphic code complete 
the contents of the book. 


Pamps.—Allentown Rolling Mills, Allentown, Pa. Pump data 
bulletin No. 19. Refers to the Aldrich horizontal quintuplex 
electric pumps of pot chamber design and four-bearing pattern. 
Ranges of operation for the various sizes of these pumps are 
given in tabular form. 

Blast Furnace Cofistruction.—William B. Pollock Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. Supplement No. 9 to the company’s 
general book of views of blast furnaces which it has recently 
built. The photographs in this issue are of the No. 8 blast fur- 
nace of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Gain in Pig Iron Output. 
Steel Works Furnaces Increase. 
A Falling Off in Merchant Furnace Product. 





February, with 29 days, exceeded the January output 
of pig iron. Our statistics show that the product of coke 
and anthracite iron was 1,079,721 tons last month, against 
1,045,250 tons in January—a daily rate of 37,232 tons in 
February and of 33,718 tons in January. The comparison 
of capacity active March 1 with that active one month 
previous is more striking. More furnaces blew in than 
blew out last month and the average capacity of those 
resuming was greater than that of the furnaces stopping. 
The weekly capacity of 150 coke and anthracite furnaces 
active March 1 was 267,437 tons, as against 241,925 tons 
a week for the 142 furnaces blowing on February 1. 
Some of the furnaces reduced their production in Febru- 
ary by banking for a few days or by slowing their en- 
gines. Thus March opens with a prospect of nearly a 10 
per cent. increase over February. : 

The stee! works furnaces are responsible for all the 
increase last month, and more, since the merchant fur- 
naces fell off from their January rate of production. In 
February the steel works made an average of 24,514 tons 
of pig iron a day, against 20,582 tons a day in January. 
The merchant furnaces made 12,717 tons a day last month 
against 13,136 tons a day in January. 

The table below gives the production of coke and 
anthracite furnaces in February and the four months 
preceding : 

Monthly Pig Tron Production—Gross Tons. 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (29 days) 
New York.... 152,710 111,407 86,993 82,962 65,567 


New Jersey... 30,574 24.079 22,555 22,447 19,880. 
Lehigh Valley. 71,936 61,969 54,881 47,538 39,879 
Schuylkill Val. 48,543 43,876 37,747 24,002 22,338 


Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 67,286 47,683 31,090 20,323 19,363 
Pittsburgh Dis. 533,078 409,024 258,412 304,521 326,378 
Shenango Val. 158,315 124,159 76,086 69,149 69,666 
West. Penn... 143,078 130,192 105,671 60,355 51,119 
Md., Va., and 

Kentucky ... 86,829 79,293 61,433 30,621 27.775 
Wheeling Dis. 134,445 76,014 12,051 0 12,961 
Mahoning Val. 180,968 129,334 68,776 64,437 93,432 
Central and 

North. Ohio. 185,422 149,362 84,087 52,297 74,184 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

ree 33.843 28,017 15,658 8,404 12,440 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo.., 

Wis., Colo... 81,155 59,697 48,950 38,172 36,129 
Chicago Dis.. 244.645 200.309 148,691 120,874 99,289 
Alabama ..... 146,354 118,190 94,810 81,541 91,209 
Tennessee, 

Georgia and 

ND eine 37,791 35,520 26,388 17,607 18,112 


Totals .. 2,336,972 1,828,125 1,234,279 1,045,250 1,079,721 


Production of Steel Companies, 


Returns from all the plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Cambria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lack- 
awanna, Wheeling, Republic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 
met, Inland and Colorado companies show the following 
totals of product month by month. We give separately 
a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganese, which is included for each month in the total 
production : 

Production of Steel Companies.-—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 


——Pig.—Total production.—,ferremanganese. 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 


DORUEET oni scus 1,358,015 1,406,397 638,042 21,477 20,254 
February ...... 1,226,760 1,317,923 710,908 19,444 9,402 
OS ae 1,400,395 1,424,827 ...... Basen. - she <s 
Sob as 6 eee 1,338,501 1,446,788 ...... Me. aide 
_ es es ee ee Se sews 
MED Sirslne sm n.o ec Bm ty ek ok. DE teens 
8 Ss5 ss ase ws 1.823.301 2452557 ...... ee =o aa heen 
August ........1,237,485 1,445,685 | ...... ee ase 
September ..... ee: ek: ee oa wae 
Ocieber ...:... cE AS23200 ASIEGE 2... Sees asaxe 
November ...... 1,411,350 1,084,114 ...... Eee 6 eae 
December ...... 1,445,528 ee SDRBO onsen 


Capacity Active March 1 and February lI, 


The following tables give the weekly capacity of coke 
and anthracite furnaces in blast March 1 and February 1: 
Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 

Total ——March 1.——, ——February 1.——, 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 


Location 
of furnaces, 
New York: 








ED 5c: cee ee 14 5 9,785 6 15,642 
Other New York...10 2 2,920 2 3,060 
BOW SOPGOy x .cc cic 8 4 4,798 4 4,603 
EE cian este ho : 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley.....25 9 9,220 10 9,005 
Oe ee 3 1 145 2 617 
Schuylkill Valley...14 4 4,692 4 4,539 
MINN ois isc ss soa 1 1 702 1 882 
Low. Susquehanna. 7 1 2,010 1 2,153 
ee 1 0 0 0 0 
Lebanon Valley... .10 3 2,659 3 2,378 
Pittsburgh Dist....45 27 75,047 27 71,013 
A 3 1 624 1 618 
Shenango Valley...20 7 18,344 7 15,920 
West, Penn....... 27 9 15,680 7 10,850 
RE ee 4 1 1,931 1 1,962 
Wheeling Dist....... 14 2 3,850 0 0 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...18 10 23,996 10 21,740 
Central and North. 
and Michigan... .22 8 18,787 6 11,975 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rock...12 6 4,620 5 3,047 
Illinois and Indiana. .23 12 27,003 11 28,027 
a ee 2 0 0 1 1,162 
MIMIROROER. 4 cincesss.0 1 0 0 0 0 
INNEDD 15 arse: pivots 6 2 2,425 2 2,750 
BEOOMEE occ Wad vau® 1 0 0 0 0 
CRNEO 640 eosin re 3 5,831 3 5,120 
The South: F 
WHOA. ccee ace cua 7 4,885 5 2,877 
TIER cuca ces 7 1 710 0 0 
PE  ninveiualece 46 18 23,175 15 18,060 
Tennessee ........ 18 6 3,598 8 3,925, 
Georgia and Texas. 3 0 0 0 0 
DOtOlS. . nt0<0sne 150 267,437 142 241,925 


A Record of Active Capacity, 


The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite iron 


has shown the following fluctuations since January 1, 
1903 : 


Capacity Capacity 

per week. per week. 
MRO 45: ii cirteae cee 267,437 PON to ccceomexusavves 408,617 
PRROORNY 2. ckce anne 241,925 SUNS. scene ecudaeke 443,092 
January 1, 1908...... 232,652 De Ms 6:5. 6 wa ea hcl 452,031 
December 1, 1907.....347,372 ILS nano ss 0 ose whee 439,564 
Pewter 2. inc ksend 491,436 WN a pe eaiavesae 403,157 
bee. Bis cicies valies 511,397 WORE Asks 04k cas 405,792 
September 1.......... 507,768 January 1, 1905......377,879 
Ameeae 1... 0 s:8 20 con cere December 1, 1904.....357,846 
SONG 4. os 2 a ceca sa aeee November 1..... eee + 2 304,249 
PR Sissi ae eeu 523,220 NEE Bo ewe ssubaee 319,249 
MO Bi ceccck sede enead 524,538 September 1.......... 291,573 
RTE. 2a 5:50 a cstnmenaiee 496,456 Sf Sere 246,092 
i. er eee ge ee SN eee 272,301 
Pebenbey 2 eck cued 492,359 WN ee swetechaceee 336,107 
January 1, 1907......507,397 PD tisk wos tent sebies 368,244 
December 1, 1906..... 513,860 NT Bi 66 6 duc acon ss cee 
November 1........<. 500,580 lS Perea 
Oe Basins secnes 469,665 POE Loos ast e sas 273,692 
September 1.......... 441,426 January 1, 1904...... 185,636 
RO is vis cian on wale 449,908 December 1, 1908..... 244,156 
PEO AE exis aa eins eles ae 460,570 dt ee 273,715 
Wace Sas se Kaas wae 472,622 SE ae or ne eo 353,142 
MO Enis lives ck ssw a 484,031 September 1.......... 360,197 
DO Dt kaw heigl 484,240 BI Bites sae 4ae 353,681 
BN Ene cite a dew 479,737 PU ete d as cwlew onlin 384,825 
PURE 8 waco e oh 08 482,156 BSE tain 5 ai nee ei 388,178 
January 1, 1906...... 463,673 SEE Slo .5's 0s asetadih ae 373,496 
December 1, 1905..... 475,814 EE Race ad 45.00 cals ee 386,215 
ge ae a 460,449 MUN Bone wcaeoeved 347,424 
Bete Basic sk ancacee 445,468 Pebraary 1.066 cswiiws 835,239 
September 1......002. 412,563 January 1, 1903......346,073 
MONS Dicansuckee ch 410,088 


Changes in the Active List, 

The list of furnaces that have blown out since our 
last report or that were banked in February and re- 
mained so on March 1 includes one Lackawanna at Buf- 
falo, one Palmerton in the Lehigh Valley, one Edgar 
Thomson in Allegheny County, Colonial in western Penn- 
sylvania, Sharpsville in the Shenango Valley, one Toledo 
in northern Ohio, one Calumet in the Chicago District, 
Brier Hill and Mary in the Mahoning Valley, and Warner 
and Helen in Tennessee. 

Among furnaces blown in between February 1 and 
March 1 are one Eliza in Allegheny County, Stewart in 
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the Shenango Valley, two Cambria and Nittany in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Princess and Low Moor in Virginia, 
one La Belle and Top Mill in the Wheeling District, 
Norton in Kentucky, one Joliet in Illinois, Marting in the 
Hanging Rock District, one Central and two Lorain in 
northern Ohio, two Haselton in the Mahoning Valley, and 
Central, one Pioneer and one Sloss in Alabama. In the 
Shenango Valley No. 3 Shenango was blown in and No. 1 


was blown out, 
——_~9+@e = —— 


Central and South American Notes. 


San Juan, C. A., February 17, 1908.—Whatever 
rumors may be abroad, the truth is that Central Amer- 
ica is at peace to-day, and this is greatly due to the recent 
conference at Washington, New enterprises are spring- 
ing up, and railroad building has taken on fresh activity. 
Quite a number of Americans are looking about for in- 
vestments now in these countries. Among other projects, 
the Belize & Guatemala Railroad is again being put 
forward, and there is hope that British and American 
capital may be interested in this line, which will surely 
open up a very rich mahogany, rubber and coffee coun- 
try. The port of Belize, on the Caribbean Sea, will be 
the eastern terminus. It will run through Coban, Sa- 
lama, and the Sierras, to Guatemala, and reach the 
Pacific Ocean at two points, San José and, later, Cham- 
perico, 

Honduras stocks and bonds have recently gone up in 
the London market, and this gives color to the report 
that a British syndicate is negotiating for the Tegucigal- 
pa Railroad. Since peace has become general throughout 
the land most of the gold and silver mines have resumed 
work, and the exports of bullion from the San Juan 
mines are as large as ever. Several cargoes of mining 
machinery have been received at the Pacific ports the 
last few weeks. 

At Barranquilla, on the Caribbean Sea, a concession 
has been granted by, the government for an electric rail- 
road line. The equipment is to come from the United 
States. Several steamboats, of the Mississippi type, are 
now being built for the Magdalena River, which is the 
great waterway to the interior of Colombia. In fact, the 
richest portion of the country, including the capital, Bo- 


gota, and the Cauca, are entirely isolated for want of 
railroads. The government is trying to interest foreign 


investors, for the purpose of building a line from Car- 
tagena or Barranquilla to the capital, and another from 
Buenaventura on the Pacific Coast to the Andes. Between 
these two lines the business centers will be reached, and 
most of the mining, cattle and mahogany country will be 
tapped. 

The Trasandine Railroad is being pushed, notwith- 
standing the crisis in Chile. The branch lines to Jujuy 
and Tucuman are well under way. Over 3000 men are 
working on the San Juan line. 

The custom houses of Montevideo, Fray Bentos and 
other ports show receipts which are several millions 
ahead of the last fiscal year. During the next 90 days 
the Fray Bentos & Montevideo Railroad will be started. 
It is understood that bids have been invited from the 
United States and Great Britain for rails, cars and 
general equipment. 

The Santos Port Company has obtained a loan of 
£3,500,000 for the building of breakwaters, dredging and 
general upbuilding of this important harbor on the 
Atlantic. 

The President of Brazil has taken a great interest in 
the Sorocabona Railroad, usually known as the North- 
western of Brazil. A good portion of the line is now built, 
and a number of locomotives and cars, with general ma- 
terial, are now expected from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Many of the engineers and principal employees on 
this line are from America. A large number of German 
and Italian immigrants are settling this new northwest- 
ern section, and several towns have already sprung up. 
The business is mostly in the hands of thrifty Germans, 
though much of the agricultural machinery is American. 
In the back country a number of gold, tin and diamond 
prospects have been opened, and two gold mills have 
already been ordered from an American firm. 
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One of the last decrees signed by the President of 
Brazil deals with the dredging and improvement of the 
port of Rio Grande do Sul. That city, Pelotas and Santa 
Catherina form the principal ports of the southern sec- 
tion of the country. The exports are mostly wool, cattle, 
hides and tallow, the imports being largely from Ger- 
many, though hardware and machinery from the United 
States are often found in the larger shops. It is here 
that 250,000 Germans have found a rich country, with 
an ideal climate, and before long it will be one of the 
very richest sections of Latin America. It would help 
American trade with this section if the American-Bra- 
zilian liners were to touch at the above mentioned ports. 

There is no doubt that reciprocity is the entering 
wedge by which we may expect to get a just share of 
the $600,000,000 which constitute the yearly business of 
the 20 odd republics and countries of Spanish America. 
With the recent diplomatie visit of Mr. Root, and the 
more recent one of our battleships, it looks as if reciproc- 
ity in trade ought to have a fair hearing now, on both 
sides, c. 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

The No. 3 blast furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
at Hazelton, Ohio, was blown in February 20. The Hall Fur- 
nace of this company, at Sharon, Pa., will be blown in this 
week. The No. 2 furnace at Thomas, Ala., is expected to go in 
next week. The No. 3 furnace at Thomas will probably go out 
for relining in the latter part of March, and the No. 1 furnace 
will then be blown in to take its place. 

We are advised that there is no truth in the report that the 
United States Steel Corporation will acquire the old National 
Tube Works, at Helena, Ala. The plant has been idle for a 
number of years. 








Operations have been suspended at the rolling mill of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at Bessemer, Ala., for 
an indefinite period. 

The report is not correct that the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., is to erect another furnace at 
Vanderbilt, a short distance from Birmingham. The company’s 
new furnace at that point is now nearing completion, and thus 
far no definite arrangements have been made nor has an appro- 
priation been secured as yet for the building of another stack. 

On February 10 the rolling mill and machine shop building 
of the Danvers Iron Works, Danversport, Mass., were entirely 
destroyed by fire, the loss being between $50,000 and $60,000. 
As plans for rebuilding have not been completed details are not 
yet available. The plant is controlled by the Sylvester Com- 
pany, 70 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 1 furnace of the New Jersey Zinc Company at Palmer- 
ton, Pa., went out of blast February 22. 

The Colonial Iron Company, Riddlesburg, Pa., blew out its 
one active furnace February 16. 


The furnace of the Nittany Iron Company, Bellefonte, Pa., 
was blown in February 18. 

The Princess Furnace Company, Glen Wilton, Va., blew in 
its furnace February 12, after it had been out for two months 
for repairs. 

The Victoria Furnace, Goshen, Va., which is now being re- 
lined, will be blown in at an early date. 

McKeefrey Furnace, Leetonia, Ohio, was banked from Febru- 
ary 12 to March 2. 

Warner Furnace, Cumberland Postoffice, Tenn., was blown 
out February 25. 

The furnace of the Marting Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, 
Ohio, was blown in March 1, having been idle since December 24. 

Helen Furnace of the Red River Furnace Company, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., was blown out last week and will be idle for the 
next 60 days. 

Hamilton Furnace of the Hanging Rock Iron Company, 
Hanging Rock, Ohio, which has been out of blast for several 
months, will probably be blown in about June 1. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company, which had two of its seven 
furnaces at Buffalo in blast during February, banked one of 
these, the No. 7 furnace, February 29. 

The furnace of the Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., was 
blown in February 24. It had been idle since January 8. 


General Machinery. 

*The American Locomotive Company intends to erect an- 
other building at its plant at Schenectady, N. Y., but will not 
start work of construction until business improves. 

Wilber Emery, who has for several years maintained his 
office in Oberlin, Ohio, but whose machines have been built 
under contract by the J. Morton Poole Company, Wilmington, 
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Del., has moved his office to the latter city, where the machines 
will continue to be built by contract. Mr. Emery’s specialty 
is the manufacture of barbed wire machines, in which a good 
trade has been built up in the past few years in Australia, 
England and Germany, as well as in this country, where many 
of the prominent mills have been supplied. Special barbed wire 
machines for companies which wish to make other than the 
standard forms of barbed wire, as well as special machines of 
allied classes, are also designed and built. 

The granting of a franchise for extension of tracks has 
secured for the city of South Bend, Ind., from the Chicago, 
South Bend & Northern Indiana Traction Company, the pro- 
posed establishment in that city of the car barns and repair 
shops for the company’s entire system, including the interurban 
and city lines in South Bend, Mishawaka, Elkhart, Goshen, New 
Carlisle, Laporte and Michigan City. The investment in build- 
ings and plant will be $25,000. 

A. V. Kaiser & Co., dealers in railroad and contractors’ 
equipment, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., are in the mar- 
ket for a second-hand model No. 91 Marion steam shovel, in 
first-class condition. 

The N. P. Pratt Laboratory, Atlanta, Ga., has secured con- 
tracts for the erection of buildings and installation of machinery 
for several large sugar mills in Cuba, amounting to about 
$1,000,000. Part of the work has been sublet to the Fulton 
Foundry & Machine Works, Atlanta, which the N. P. Pratt 
Laboratory owns and operates. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


C. H. Richardson, Mayor of Montezuma, Ga., will receive bids 
until April 1 for a municipal water power system and complete 
pumping station. 

Bids will be received until March 24, at the office of the 
City Clerk, Montreal, Canada, for a 12,000,000-gal. steam pump 
for the low level pumping station. 

The Commercial Club of Crawfordsville, Ind., is at the head 
of a campaign to induce the City Council to make improvements 
to the municipal lighting and power plant, which the city has 
outgrown. 


City officers of Lafayette, Ind., have just completed a tour of 
the cities of the State, inspecting the light and power plants, 
with a view to establishing a municipal lighting and power 
plant in Lafayette in connection with the water works. 

The town of Paoli, Ind., has purchased the local light plant 
and has sold $8000 of bonds to obtain funds -with which to 
secure additiona] equipment. 


Plans have not yet been developed by the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad, Kansas City, Mo., for building its 
proposed power plant on the Fuerte River and the details of the 
project will not be completed for some time. 


Foundries. 


The Campbell Mfg. Company, Gadsden, Ala., recently or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $50,000, has purchased the ma- 
chinery for equipping its new plant. The plant, which will 
manufacture pipe fittings, &c., is to consist of four buildings, 
100 x 256 ft.. 50 x 80 ft., 40 x 60 ft. and 20 x 40 ft., and will 
be operated by electricity. 

The plant of the Southern Pipe & Foundry Company, at 
North Birmingham, Ala., has been put in operation, after an 
idleness of four months. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
reports that despite the general business depression of the coun- 
iry its business has not been affected. During January the 
company made and shipped more pipe than during any one 
month of 1907. At present it is weil supplied with orders and 
it is installing a new department, which will considerably in- 
crease the output. J. R. McWane, who was formerly connected 
with the Lynchburg Foundry & Pipe Works, Lynchburg, Va., has 
been elected vice-president of the company. 


Fires. 


On February 29 fire ruined the $80,000 stock of the Sioux 
City Iron Company, Sioux City, Iowa, and badly damaged the 
building. 

The plant of the National Sulphur Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire February 29, the loss being placed at 
about $25,000. The plant was about 100 ft. square. 

The car barn of the New York City Railway Company at 
Second avenue and Ninety-sixth street, New York, was de 
stroyed by fire February 29, together with a large number of 
cars, the total loss being about $1,000,000. 

The paint factory of George W. Grote & Co., 430-436 East 
102d street, New York, was destroyed by fire February 29, the 
loss being about $100,000. 

The transformer plant of the Ellwood Power Company, Ell 
wood City, Pa., was damaged $30,000 by fire March 1. It is 
stated that some valuable machinery was destroyed. 

The roundhouse and machine shop of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, at Jamestown, N. D., were damaged $20,000 by fire 
February 26. 





Hardware. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn., whose 
authorized capital stock is $300,000, have increased their paid 
in capital stock from $250,000 to $275,000. The company has 
within the past few months erected a number of new buildings, 
the largest of which is of concrete construction, 434 ft. long. 
The other buildings include a large concrete power house, new 
brick office building and concrete building for patterns. The 
new galvanizing department has been in operation for about 
three months. 

The Steel Socket Shaft End Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of splice joint double tube steel socket shaft ends, has 
more than doubled the capacity of its plant to keep up with its 
increasing orders. The company claims to be the originator of 
these ends for repairing broken shafts. 

Miscellaneous. . 

The American Emery Wheel Works, Providence, R. I., has 
recently installed various grinding machines, so that it is now 
prepared to do any kind of grinding, hand or automatically. 
The object in installing the grinding department was to make 
actual tests under the same conditions as the wheels are used 
in the customers’ shops. The company’s large stock of over 
150,000 finished wheels enables it to select different grades for 
testing purposes and to determine the best wheel for any par- 
ticular operation. The company reports a better demand in 
February for its emery and corundum wheels than in January. 

Very little equipment was damaged at the recent fire at the 
plant of the Friend Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio, the 
principal damage being in pipe, shafting, &c., and orders for re- 
placing this have been given. The engine and boiler were not 
damaged. 

In the recent note in these columns concerning the Dean 
Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, manufacturer of telephone ap- 
paratus, the name of the treasurer was stated incorrectly. A. 
G. Bean is treasurer and general manager. 

The welding business heretofore conducted by the Morton 
Iron Works at Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated under the 
name of the American Welding Company, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, Pa., where the business will be hereafter conducted 
on a much larger scale. The company is prepared to furnish any 
cylindrical construction of seamless welded steel] plate in which 
the riveting seam is objectionable. 

The H. L. Dixon Company, Pittsburgh, has completed its 
new plant at Rosslyn, near Carnegie, Pa., which is now in opera- 
tion, and which enables the company to manufacture and to 
take contracts for complete glasshouse equipment of all kinds. 

The Noblesville Gas & Improvement Company, Noblesville, 
Ind., will issue $100,000 in bonds to obtain money to build an 
artificial gas plant, to cost from $60,000 to $75,000. C. R. 
Heath is president. 

a 

The Eskbank Iron Works, Australia’s only blast fur- 
nace enterprise, has already changed hands, says a spe- 
cial correspondent. Financial difficulties are the cause. 
Our correspondent adds: “ William Sandford, who has 
worked single handed for 20 years to get this industry 
established, is surely one of our most far-seeing and pa- 
triotic men, filled with the best patriotism of all—that of 
doing things. But, when success has seemed absolutely 
assured, he has had to hand over his labors to men able 
to command more capital, C. & G. Hoskins, a well-known 
and well liked firm of iron founders.” 


In the article in The Iron Age of February 27, de- 
scribing the Krupp Works at Rheinhausen, Germany, the 
statement referring to the quantity of water used in gas 
washing should have read: “For each cubic meter of 
gas about 1 liter of water is required.” The inspection 
of this plant, which is spoken of in the same article, was 
on the visit of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers to Germany in the summer of 1906, following the 
joint meeting of that organization and the Iron and Steel 
Institute in London. 

The estimate by the Director of the Mint of the gold 
produced in the United States last year is $89,620,399, 
against $94,393,800 in 1906. The output of gold from the 
Transvaal in 1907, according to the London journal South 
Africa, aggregated $133,360,292, against $119,618,507 in 
1906, and $61,265,575 in 1908. 


The Geo. A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company, 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from Schuchardt & 
Schutte, Vienna, Austria, for a 438-in. roll lathe, and an 
order from the Pennsylvania Steel Pulley Company, Al- 
legheny, Pa., for four pulley grinding machines. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Through the courtesy of the makers of Pig Iron The 
Tron Age is in the position to announce, on an unusually 
carly date, the statistics of the production for February. 
The make of that month was 1,079,721 tons, or at the 
rate of 37,232 tons per day, as compared with 1,045,250 
tons in January, or at the daily rate of 33,718 tons, thus 
showing an increase. An analysis of the figures in detail 
shows that the Steel works furnaces made 710,908 tons 
in February, against 638,042 tons in January, an increase 
to 24,514 tons daily from 20,582 tons in January. It is 
worthy of note that the production of the merchant fur- 
naces declined from 138,136 tons daily in January to 12,717 
tons daily in February, and yet from very general, though 
not complete, returns, there are indications of an ac- 
cumulation of some stocks. We entered the month with 
a total of 150 furnaces in blast, having a weekly capacity 
of 267,487 tons, as compared with 142 furnaces in blast 
on February 1, with a weekly estimated output of 241,925 
tons. 

There is a slight improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness from week to week, but the aggregate gain is small. 
The trade is watching the efforts to keep prices of Pig 
Iron on a fair level, with a good deal of sympathetic in- 
terest, but it is somewhat difficult from the fact that the 
markets have not been seriously tested by transactions 
of magnitude, to judge what the outcome will be. Some 
larger transactions have been effected with Cast Iron 
Pipe shops, the bulk of them with Southern furnaces not 
associated with the efforts of the majority. In these 
cases concessions have been granted, and the same is 
true of one 5000-ton lot sold by an outside central Penn- 
sylvania furnace. On what small business in Foundry 
Irons for prompt delivery is going schedule prices are 
being generally obtained. There is very little inquiry 
for Steel making Irons East or West, and only a mod- 
erate demand for low phosphorus Pig. 

Deliveries on old high priced contracts for Foundry 
Iron are still going on, and in some instances the quan- 
tities due are cut down to be replaced with Iron at the 
present level. 

No larger sales of Steel Rails have been effected. It 
is learned, however, that one mill not heretofore men- 
tioned participated in the Great Northern business to 
the extent of 5000 tons, and that the same mill, which 
rolls Open Hearth Rails exclusively, secured 2500 tons 
from a Coal road. 

It is estimated that during February the leading 
Bridge building interest took a total of 20,000 tons of 
orders, and that the other shops together booked upward 
of 30,000 tons. Nearly all the principal districts report 
a fair amount of moderate sized contracts for Structural 
Material, and some good orders for bridges are coming 
up. It is expected that the material for the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago, calling for about 8000 tons, will soon 
be placed. For the New Haven viaduct at Providence 
about 2500 tons are soon to be let. 

The lighter lines are doing fairly well. Two interests 
are in the market for from 125 to 150 miles of Line Pipe, 
but the conditions imposed do not make it desirable busi- 
hess, 

Old material has weakened again. Among the sales 
is one lot of 5000 tons of heavy melting scrap to an East- 
ern Pennsylvania steel plant. 

The action of the Amalgamated Company in starting 
the Butte mines is interpreted as meaning that “ holding 
the umbrella” was growing tiresome. It has had an ad 
verse effect upon the price of the metal, which is being 
urgently offered for export as the line of least resistance. 


Apparently the sellers are not willing to offer quite as _ 


cheaply to the home consumers. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar. 4, Feb. 26, Feb. 5, Mar. 6, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

RE. A cchaaeaeemea aesinn's $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $25.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

IE kn cdeccs dee veatatea wees 15.75 15.75 15.75 26.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.50 17.50 18.00 25.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 17.90 17.90 17.90 22.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.909 15.90 16.15 21.85 


to 
nd 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 21.50 50 21.50 27.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 29.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 30.00 30.00 36.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 30.40 30.40 30.40 33.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 12.25 3.00 13.00 18.00 


Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 14.00 14.50 13.50 19.50 
trom TMiatia, CRICRMO. . «obec ccs 16.00 17.00 17.00 25.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 18.00 18.00 17.50 27.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 15.50 15.75 18.50 23.50 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 16.00 16.00 17.00 23.25 — 
Heavy Stee! Scrap. Pittsburgh.. 13.75 13.75 14.00 18.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 12.50 12.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 14.00 14.50 13.50 19.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Jron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.931% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.81% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.74% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.8414 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Bens, PIMBUFSN......csccce 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Angles, Pittsburgh... ...scscees 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh.. ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh..... teas 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.05 


Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 


METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 12.50 12.621%413.75 25.25 
Electrolytic Copper, New York.. 12.871412.50 13.6214 25.25 
Bpelter, New York. .....ccccses 4.75 4.75 4.70 6.95 
ee ere 4.60 4.75 4.55 6.80 
DI TEU ORs n00e scsi canines 3.75 3.75 3.75 6.35 
Se ee Bs 40 bce ct anaenes 3.60 3.65 3.60 6.10 
We PO RU hi evs sce wnnas 30.25 28.70 28.60 41.90 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 9.00 9.00 9.00 23.50 
Pe ree 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 

———— 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, March 4, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

As a source of market activity the railroads, as was the 
case last week, still hold a leading place, but under present 
conditions no great acceleration is required to gain this posi- 
tion for any of the various mill products. In addition to 
6000 tons of Rail specifications from a Western road, the 
Illinois Steel Company has booked orders for 3000 tons of 
Spikes and 1300 kegs of Track Bolts, which is a marked ad- 
vance over the business in these lines for any previous week 
this year. Included in prospective business of this character 
is the inquiry of the Great Northern Railroad for 13,000 kegs 
of Spikes, which will probably prove an early supplement 
to recent bookings of Track Supplies. With specifications 
in hand and those that will be furnished on the 20,000-ton 
order placed last week by the Great Northern, the standard 
Rail mill at the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company 
now running is likely to continue in operation indefinitely. 
The Structural mill of this plant is also running on specifica-~ 
tions, which are being added to in tonnages of moderate 
amounts. Of the fabricating contracts closed last week the 
principal tonnage was in bridge structures, which amounted 
in all to about 7000 tons. Plates, Bars and Merchant Pipe 
are gaining ground but slowly, the demand for all being re- 
stricted to the actual needs of present consumption. Only a 
small part of the Bar mill capacity in this district, probably 
not more than 20 per cent. of the whole, is in operation this 
week. While specifications on Iron Bars show slight im- 
provement Steel Bar business is coming out slowly. The 
Scrap market, yielding to the softening tendency of pro- 
tracted dullness, has broken to the extent of 50c. to $1 a ton. 
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A late sale of Car Wheels, at $14.50, is reported, and 
Wrought Scrap is weak at the current quotation. 


Pig Iron.—The tonnage of all sales made in this mar- 
ket during the past week is extremely light. Most of the in- 
quiries that have come in are for small lots, from a carload 
to 200 and 300 tons. Some of larger tonnage are reported, 
but they generally represent seekers for substantial reduc- 
tions from ruling prices, and not Iron that must be pur- 
chased for present or nearby requirements. ‘There is no 
business being offered that would tempt strong concessions 
from the accepted basis of $13, Birmingham, for Southern 
No. 2 Foundry, and $17.50, Chicago, for No. 2 Northern. 
A large portion of the very moderate sales made are not of 
a strictly competitive nature, but are placed with respect 
to brands and trade relations without much price shopping. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the market is not sub- 
jected to the strain of a decision test. No confirmation can 
be found for the rumored offers of Iron at $12.50, Birming- 
ham, and lower, but there are a good many consumers who 
profess belief in the subsidence of values to this or lower 
levels. Few, if any, of the melting interests are in urgent 
need of Iron, and are therefore in position to await develop- 
ments, which most of them are doing. The only Iron mov- 
ing is, in few. words, what is actually needed for current re- 


quirements. The following prices are for March delivery, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior Charcoal..............$21.50 to $22.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............0. 18.50 to 19.00 
SO ee 17.85 to 18.35 
I RES as ons wo be oe bb:s\n'0 17.35 to 17.85 
oR ON ee 16.85 to 17.35 
NO ONS Sere 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge................ 15.35 to 15.85 
ek a 15.10 to 15.60 
EN I oo db A wiis'wia sx 0 6% 17.50 to 18.00 
I. TRONNEMOOP. o.oo one os sccweee 19.40 to 19.90 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 20.40to 20.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 b 22.40 to 22.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 24.40 to 24.90 
Metals.—aA better feeling prevails in the market, due 
mainly to a noticeable increase in both the number and vol- 
ume of orders developing from the inquiries received. Copper 
is a trifle weaker, but Spelter, though not advanced, is firmer 
in tone. Buying for immediate consumption continues to be 
the rule in all metals. We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 
18c., Lake, 13%4c. to 14c., in car lots for prompt shipment; 
small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 32c.; small 
lots, 3114c.; Lead, Desiiverized, 3.95c. to 4c., for 50-ton 
lots; Corroding, 5.15c. to 5.25c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 
2\4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 
13c., and other grades, lle. to 11%4c.; Sheet Zinc is $7 
list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 12%c.; Heavy Copper, 
12%c.; Copper Bottoms, 1lc.; Copper Clips, 1lle.; Red 
Brass, 12%4c.; Yellow Brass, 10%c.; Light Brass, 6%c.; 
Lead Pipe, 3%c.; Zine, 3%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 
23c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Only a few small lots of less than 
100 tons each are reported in the week’s transactions on 
Forging Billets. We are advised that these sales were made 
at regular prices, which continue to be held at $33 to $34, 
Chicago. On the moderate amount of business being offered 
in Wire Rods the following prices are evenly maintained 
at the following quotations: Bessemer, $35; Basic, $36; 
Chain, $37, all at Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—As a result of securing 
20.000 tons of the Great Northern Rail order placed last 
week, No. 1 mill of the Illinois Steel Company is assured 
of tonnage sufficient to keep it in operation for six to eight 
weeks, since it is understood that shipments are to begin as 
early as possible. Specifications for 6000 tons from another 
road have also been received this week. There has been an 
encouraging increase in orders and inquiries for Railroad 
Spikes, Bolts and Splice Bars. Among the orders placed 
were 3000 tons of Spikes, 1300 kegs of Bolts and a fair 
amount of Splice Bars. Of the inquiries in the market the 
most important is that of the Great Northern Railroad, for 
13,000 kegs of Spikes, which it is believed will be placed 
without delay, as it is understood that early delivery is re- 
quired. The fact that most of the orders placed for track 
material are accompanied with request for prompt shipment 
is indicative of depleted stocks and urgent needs. Light 
Rails are only moderately active, and prices continue to be 
cut from $3 to $5 a ton on Rerollers. We quote as follows: 
Angle Bars. accompanying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.65c. ; 
car lots, 1.75¢c. to 1.85c.; Spikes, 1.90c. to 2c., according to 
delivery; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Square Nuts, 
and 2.55¢. to 2.65c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices 
on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill 


prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $28; 20-lb., $29; 16-lb., . 


$30; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full 
freight to destination. 
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Structural Material.—While none of the large projects 
on which plans seem to have been matured are coming into 
the market, there is nevertheless considerable tonnage devel- 
oping from various structures of moderate size. The ton- 
nage booked by the American Bridge Company last week, 
amounting to 14,500 tons, was practically equal to its normal 
rate of production. The Modern Steel Construction Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, was awarded a contract for an addition to 
the Wisconsin State Capitol, involving 915 tons, the contract 
price being $51,982. An order for 750 tons placed by the 
Manufacturers’ Railway Company, St. Louis, for the con- 
struction of viaducts, was secured by the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany. Construction plans are developing a little more freely, 
especially in bridges. The aggregate of these received during 
the week amounts to nearly 7000 tons. Prices from store are 
quoted without change at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices at 
Chicago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.88c. ; 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger 
than 15 in., 1.98c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.93c., in addition to the usual extras. 


Plates.— Both new business and specifications are com- 
ing in very slowly, and while there is, perhaps, some improve- 
ment on the whole, it is not notably strong. Jobbers report 
only a moderate amount of business, and except on narrow 
Plates, which a few mills are willing to shade from $1 to $2 
a ton, prices continue firm and unchanged. We quote, for 
shipment from mill, as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heav- 
ier, wider than 6144 and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car 
lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 2.08c.; 3-16 in., 1.98c. to 2.18¢.: Nos. 
7 and 8 gauge, 2.03c. to 2.23c.; No. 9, 2.13¢c. to 2.33c.; Flange 
quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, for 
14-in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.98c. to 2.18¢c.; Flange quality, 
2.08c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 
\Y-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; from 
72 to 96 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 
2.20c. to 2.35¢.; 72 in. wide, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; No. 8 up to 60 
in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. 
extra. 

Sheets.—The Sheet mills of the Inland Steel Company 
are all in operation and moderate gains are noted in the 
amount of tonnage being booked. Jobbers report a fair 
run of orders, individually small and of a character that in- 
dicates buying for immediate consumption. Prices continue 
firm, and there is seemingly no effort on the part of pro- 
ducers or jobbers to induce increased activity by price con- 
cessions. We quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98¢c.; No. 12, 2.05c.; No. 14, 
2.08c.; No. 16, 2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.48¢.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.53¢c.; No. 27, 2.58c.; 
No. 28, 2.68¢c.; No. 29, 2.78¢e.; No. 30, 2.88¢.; Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.88¢.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.18c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.33¢c.; No. 27, 3.58¢.; No. 28, 3.78c.; No. 30, 4.28c. Black 
Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 
2.25¢c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65¢.; No. 26, 2.70c.; 
No. 27, 2.75¢.; No. 28, 2.85¢.; No. 30, 3.25¢.; Galvanized 
from store: Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 
3.90c. ; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 


Bars.—Whatever improvement there is in the demand 
for Bars is of very moderate proportions, and the mills con- 
tinue to run intermittently for a few days at a time as the 
slow accumulations of specifications permit. New business 
in Iron Bars is limited to occasional orders of small ton- 
nage, but specifications on recent contracts are coming out 
a little more freely, and in most cases prompt shipment is 
desired. The Sylvan mills of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company at Moline were started up the middle of last week, 
and will probably continue in operation through a greater 
part of the present week. The Tudor mills of this company 
at East St. Louis, also the Hast Chicago mills, are at present 
idle. Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 
1.78c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.65c>; Hoops, 2.18c., 
extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as per Bar card, 
half extras: Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.88c., half 
extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 
2.25c.; Steel Bars. 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., 
full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—With no large orders from the job- 
bing interests, or other sources, the demand for Merchant 
Pipe continues to be restricted to moderate requirements for 
the replenishment of broken stocks. In spite of the low 
prices that have developed through sharp competition among 
dietributers, the demand from store stocks continues quiet 
and inactive. While mill quotations on Steel Pipe remain 
firm and unchanged, there is still a good deal of irregularity 
in store prices. On the relatively small volume of Iron 
Pipe consumed in this market prices have receded from 
1 to 2 points. The following mill discounts are quoted: 
Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, 
*4 to 6 in., 61.2. These discounts are subject to one point 
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on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago jobbers 
quote 72 to 72% per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. 
From 2 to 3 points above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—Continued inactivity marks the move- 
ment of Merchant Tubes. and the railroads still adhere to 
the policy of buying such small lots of Locomotive Tubes 
as are imperatively required for the maintenance of motive 
ower equipment. Store trade in Merchant Tubes, reflect- 
ing the curtailment of operations in Boiler shops, is ex- 
tremely light, although prices are reported to hold reason- 
ably firm and even, except on Locomotive Tubes, in which 
some shading of prices is rumored. Mill quotations for 
future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 
5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 638.2; Iron, 50.2: Seam- 
less, 49.2; 2% in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 
21, in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 
Store prices are as follows: 


Steel Iron. Seamless. 
OR OR a en Pear ree 35 35 35 
Se MN ANNU MIG o.9'5 <b as Ow See 4ae +O 35 35 
ME ei Sia hr ob 6cxib nik ho US aes 8 AL 35 35 
RO ae A eee ore 60 471% 47% 
St WS CPEs ckcectascc eae MD 


Merchant Steel.—No movement has developed that can 
be construed as a distinct quickening of demand for any of 
the lines comprised under this head. Very few specifications 
against old contracts are coming in from the implement 
makers, and not much new business can reasonably be ex- 
pected from this source for the remainder of the season. 
A few scattering orders of small lots of Tire stock continue 
to come from jobbers and wagon makers. Regular discounts 
on Shafting are being shaded from 5 to 10 per cent. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.98c.: Iron Finish up to 1% x % in., 1.98c., base, 
Steel card: Iron Finish, 14% x 1% in. and larger, 1.78c., base, 
Tire card; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, % to 1 in., 
2.28e., and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.;: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; Concave and 
Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.46%4c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool 
Steel, 714c. to 8c., and still higher prices are asked on special 
grades. Shafting, 54 per cent. off in car lots; 48 per cent., 
less than car lots, base territory delivery. 


Old Material.—-With practicatly no demand from con- 
sumers, and dealers loath to add to their accumulating stock 
piles, the market has sagged under the unsupported load. 
The lack of sales on many grades makes it difficult to estab- 
lish exact price levels, but that there has been a decided 
shrinkage of values all along the line, ranging from 25c. to 
$1 a ton, and in a few instances even more, is not questioned. 
In view of general market conditions it is, indeed, remarkable 
that the recent sharp advance should have been maintained 
as long as it has. Firm in the belief of substantial reduc- 
tions, the mills are not buying speculatively at present prices. 
At the same time they and other consumers are picking up 
such small lots as are required for present needs at current 
quotations. Fairly good prices were realized on the mate- 
rial offered last week by the Burlington Railroad, with the 
exception of Iron Rails, on which all tenders were declined 
save for one carload. Under present conditions the three 
lists, aggregating more than 10,000 tons, which will come 
on the market this week, will tax its absorbent powers 
severely. This tonnage is distributed as follows: Great 
Northern, 7500 tons; Chicago & Northwestern, 1000 tons, 
and Erie tonnage not named. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 







ee NE NN id orice pith ne wise Qa ha 0A $16.00 to $16.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerotling............ 12.25 to 12.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 5 ft........ 12.25 to 12.75 
Relaying Rails. standard sections, sub 

Dek SO SOON as 5 08.500 ewe 0% 22.00 to 23.00 
oT Re ee ree ae eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 11.75.to 12.25 
Co a ee Steere 9.00to 9.50 

Che following quotations are per net ton: 

team Kiem Pamtee. sss cse Ben ee $14.00 to $14.50 
wom €or AxwseW. .. 6552 Sahin a none 16.25 to 16.75 
Steel Car Axles....... papa ES: ip we o0ese are 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought...... ia .. 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 10.50 to 11.00 
EE. NS oS eva ta ricvee sen 10.75 to 11.25 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.25 to 15.25 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge...... rat tg ca as as 9.50 to 10.00 
Mixed Busheling..........66. 7.75 to 8.25 
co Re 6.75 to 7.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 6.75 to 7.25 
Machine Shop Turnings...... eee oo =F 
ee eee Fae be wee 4.75 to 
ee ee ea 4.75to 5.25 
RET Eg Na cd acl thd 0A a 7.00 to 7.50 
: i oS. ee Pe a ... 6.00to 6.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.00 to 7.50 
Se UE oc Shc kta eee wen 12.00 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Tight Cast Serap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
eS ee a a 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable............. . 9.50to 10.00 
4 Re Sa ren eer eer re 8.50to 9.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Founders have in prospect quite a 
number of small lettings of Water and Gas Pipe, most of 
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which have developed within the past week or 10 days. An 
aggregate of about 4000 tons is included in these require- 
ments, which range from 150 to 800 tons. Among them are 
700 tons of Water Pipe for Waukesha, Wis., and 700 tons 
for Grand Rapids, Mich. The results of recent competition 
give small encouragement to the hope of a stronger tendency 
toward the maintenance of prices, which was thought to be 
developing. Lack of faith in the stability of Pig Iron values 
is regarded as responsible for some offers, which seem to be 
based on a discount of the future market. We continue to 
quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., 
$30; 6 to 12 in., $29; 16-in. and up, $28, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

oS 


Pittsburgh. 


March 4, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries are better than they have been for 
some time, but ideas of furnaces and consumers as to prices 
are still very far apart. The output of Pig Iron in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys is down now to about 1000 
tons a day, but, in spite of this small production, stocks at 
the merchant furnaces are reported as being about 75,000 
Only small lots are being sold, and the market does 
not show any improvement in prices. We quote Standard 
Bessemer Tron at $17, Northern No. 2 Foundry, at $15.75 
to $16, and Gray Forge at about $15, all at Valley furnace, 
to which 90 freight 
be added. 


Steel.—Inquiries for Sheet and Tin 
the Bar capacity of the Carnegie Steel Company is now 


PARK BUILDING, 


tons. 


cents for Pittsburgh delivery should 


tars are better, and 


more fully employed than for some time. Specifications on 
regular contracts are coming in quite freely. There is not 
much doing in Billets, and it is strongly denied that any of 
the regular sellers of Billets are cutting prices. Some small 
Steel concerns have and have fur- 
nished small lots of Billets at $1 to $2 a ton under regular 
prices. We continue to quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets at $28, Sheet and Tin Bars at $29.50, and Forging 
tillets at $30, for delivery in Pittsburgh and nearby dis- 


tricts. 


made conversion deals 


(By Mail.) 


Reports are conflicting, some in the trade stating that 
inquiries are much better and the tone of the market is more 
cheerful, while from other sources comes the statement that 
the last week or 10 days in February were the quietest since 
December. On the whole, however, new business and specifi- 
cations against contracts in February were better than in 
With 
there 


January, and indications for March are fairly good. 
the 
should be a larger demand for materials entering into build- 
The Structural and Plate 
trades are quiet, but there is a fair movement in Sheets, Tin 
Plate, Pipe and Wire products. The Pig Iron market con- 
tinues dull. Sand cast Bessemer Iron is still quoted at $17, 
Valley furnace, while two or three small lots of chilled Bes- 
semer Iron have sold at $18, at furnace. Foundry Iron is 
weaker, Northern No. 2 being offered as low as $15.75 to 
$16, at furnace. Very little is being done in Steel Billets, 
but there is a fair movement in Sheet and Tin Bars, and 
the capacity of the Carnegie Steel Company on these is fairly 
well employed. It is strongly denied that regular sellers of 
Billets and Bars are cutting the market. There is practically 
no demand for Furnace or Foundry Coke, but a fair tonnage 
in Scrap is moving, and the market is reasonably firm. 


return of weather permitting outdoor operations 


ings, and this will no doubt come. 


Ferromanganese.—There is practically no new demand 
for Ferro and a good deal is being offered, with the result 
that prices are a shade easier. We quote best grades of for- 
eign SO per cent. at $44.50 to $45, Baltimore, the freight to 
Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. 


Skelp.—We have not heard of any sales in this market 
for a long time. We quote nominally as follows: Grooved 
Steel Skelp, 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.70c.; Grooved 
Iron Skelp, 1.80c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—In the absence of actual sales on which to 
base prices, we quote best grades of Muck Bar nominally at 
$27 to $28, Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—Some business is being done in Chain Rods, but 
demand from the Wire interests is quiet. Regular prices 
are $35 for Bessemer, $36 for Open Hearth and $37 for 
Chain Rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—Nos. 1 and 2 Rail mills at the Edgar 


Thomson plant, which were idle for about two weeks, started 
up last Sunday night and have a good schedule ahead for 
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next week. These mills are working to about 50 to 60 per 
cent. of capacity. The Carnegie Steel Company took a con- 
tract this week for 600 tons of Standard Sections for a trac- 
tion road, about 1000 tons of Light Rails, and is filling some 
fair sized orders for Rails for export, which are helping out 
considerably in the present dull condition of domestic busi- 
ness. Regular prices on Light Rails, which are still being 
shaded $3 to $4 a ton by the mills re-rolling Rails, are as 
follows: 25 to 45 lb. Sections, $28; 20-lb., $29; 16-lb., $30, 
and 12-lb., $82. We quote Standard Sections at $28, at mill, 
and Angle Splice Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 

Plates..—The demand is light, being only for small or- 
ders for prompt shipment. Plates and other Shapes for 
Steel car construction are very dull, only one of the Steel 
car companies being fairly busy, but will clean up its orders 
this month. Narrow sizes of Plates are being shaded $1 to 
$2 a ton, but, as a whole, prices are being fairly well main- 
tained. We quote: Tank Plates, 4-in. thick, 644 in. up to 
100 in. wide, 1.70c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over 
this price are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 lb. 

Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
ee. co ee cee ba ee Rasp e eae $0.10 
EN bao oko Kw dia ea bs eee wale 15 
ins id bbs & sob Soe o's oh oe eb Sen 6 CAS 20 
ey a UP OS PORN in on a's ois do oe saws ese 05 
ee RADI SEED ER ss sin n.9 9 0 0 05 € e000 0's 10 
i bE 8 ear ae 15 
ee SS Se ee .25 
oe a ee rs .5O 
a Oe, SR Se ee ae 1.00 

All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
eS a A rere .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............. co Ce 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates .20 
ee. Cw sab was .c ks keh ea es 6s 6B .30 
COE ee eer re .40 


She]l grade of steel is abandoned. 

TerMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—-Inquiries are light. The ma- 
terial for the new buildings of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, about 660 tons, was placed with the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Construction Company. The American Bridge 
Company took a contract for a county bridge between Web- 
ster and Donora, Pa., about 1200 tons. Low prices are 
being made by fabricators on the small amount of work 
that is coming out. We quote: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \4 in. 
thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 31% in., 1.80c. ; 
Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c. ; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the Steel Bar 
ecard Angles, Channels and Tees under 8 in. are 1.70c., base, 
for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on 
the Standard Steel Bar card. ‘ 

Sheets.—The demand for Corrugated Sheets for build- 
ing purposes is increasing, but new business in Black and 
Galvanized is light. Regular prices are as follows: Blue 
Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.85¢c.: Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 24Qc.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 
2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 
2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
8.15c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55c.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 
3.95c. No. 28 Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and 
Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 214- 
in. corrugations. These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. 
per 100 lb. to the large trade under the usual conditions, 
jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots from 
store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Orders are few and small, while 
specifications against contracts are only fair. None of the 
Sar mills is able to run to more than 35 to 40 per cent. of 
capacity, and some are doing even less. A moderate tonnage 
in Iron Bars was placed prior to the advance, and consum- 
ers are specifying against these contracts, but are not dis- 
posed to buy more. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. for the 
Pittsburgh District, and 1.47c., Pittsburgh, for Chicago and 
points further West. Steel Bars remain very firm at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—Indications in the last few days are that 
some business in Bright Plate will soon be placed by the 
can manufacturers, and with the return of good weather, per- 
mitting outdoor building operations, the demand for Terne 
Plate should also show material betterment. It is estimated 
that from 50 to 55 per cent. of the Tin Plate capacity is 
active at present. It is believed, however, that later on 
there will be a very heavy demand, and consumers who have 
delayed placing their contracts may have trouble in getting 
prompt deliveries. Regular prices are being firmly main- 
tained. We quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days, this price being subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per 
base box in large lots. 
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Spelter.—The demand continues light, but prices are 
fairly strong and have been about stationary for several 
weeks past. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 
4.65c. to 4.70c., East St. Louis, to which 12\4c. freight to 
Pittsburgh should be added. 


Hoops and Bands.—No new business is reported, but 
consumers are specifying fairly liberally against contracts 
made early in January at the time prices were guaranteed 
against decline by the mills. We quote Steel Hoops at $2, 
base, full Hoop card extras: Steel Bands, $1.60, base, half 
Steel card extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Pa., in carload 
lots, for delivery during 1908S. 


Railroad Spikes.—Very little buying is being done, es- 
pecially by the railroads. Consumers of the smaller sizes 
are placing orders only for small lots and for actual needs. 
We quote Standard sizes of Steel Railroad Spikes at $1.80, 
but this price is occasionally shaded in competition with Iron 
Spikes. Prices on the smaller sizes range from $1.85 to 
$1.90 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—This market continues very quiet, but 
several of the leading makers advise us that specifications 
against contracts in February were better than in January, 
and shipments last month were larger than in the preceding 
month: Implement makers are specifying more freely, but 
the general trade is placing orders only for such tonnage as 
is actually needed. Regular prices on Cold Rolled Shafting 
are 54 per cent. off in carloads and 48 in less than carloads, 
but these prices are shaded, carload lots being offered at 55 
and 2% per cent. off the list. We quote, nominally, as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., de- 
pending on quality; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Cut- 
ter Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; 
Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward for spe- 
cial grades. 


Pipes and Tubes.—Two of the leading oil companies 
are in the market for 125 to 159 miles of Line Pipe, ranging 
in size from 4 to 12 in., but terms of payment offered are 
3, 6. 9 and 12 month notes, which are not satisfactory, but as 
soon as this work can be financed the Pipe will be bought. 
It is stated that stocks in hands of jobbers are only about 
25 per cent. of what they usually are, and while some of 
them are still inclined to go slow a few are buying quite 
liberally, believing that in a short time the demand for Pipe 
will be heavy and large stocks desirable. General buying is 
in small lots for actual needs. Prices are being firmly 
held, there being no disposition on the part of the mills to 
cut prices to get business. Net discounts on Steel Pipe to 
the large trade on %4 to 6 in. remain at 75 and 5 per cent. 
off list, while on Iron Pipe the absolute minimum is 72 and 
5 per cent. Discounts on Stee! Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 
Steel. 
Black. Galv. 


> ° 


is SUN PR A at ital Wha ch Bi vee A ae WA hens a 65 49 

ATR Gb Vote Us rks alk sss Seu xe hohe nee de 67 53 

SPM steue bn eka Wal chin sa bah oe Rew Ua RRI alk 69 57 

IDNA « Setinid spittin 0 Sais Still a chins eid SiS Kin ea ole 73 63 

7 to 12 in i sas saa odin dh cls teal" Mh lk ch 70 55 
Extra strong. plain ends 

eg Ok RR ee ae ere 46 

ROR alee nie ahaik alee se nda SRG OS 65 53 

I I a oc hla ilies a Ng a cs dees eS le 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends 

Se OS ak nd oe PMs eC bos cee ea ot 54 43 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 


/ 
SE TING ssh <6 tan Su 46 Gras ' ermiaiern 63 6 
SP Cae SEES E ays ce kat kes 5am OR Sheek seen 65 51 
Sani IS Shs 2s: 9h sa elie apes WD ius tw carts owe ws be signi ead @ ote a 67 55 
er ee ee es ee 71 6 
ON 2 ee en aren eee 68 53 
icxtra strong. plain ends 
ee ere er ET eer 44 
I RM ig id a alts tela Ria mina SS kd orale 63 51 
OE De eee renee: 47 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 
ee NTE Gan nas i aid aE de Moe eee 6 ela ii a was % 52 41 


Boiler Tubes.—New business being placed with the 
mills is light and is only for small lots. The demand from 
railroads is lacking, and the genera] trade is quiet. Prices 
are somewhat uneven, but hardly enough is doing to test the 
market. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—A fair amount of material is 
moving, one leading consumer of Steel Scrap having bought 
in the past two or three weeks from 3000 to 4000 tons. 
Prices are fairly strong, but with the recent advance in 
nearly all kinds of Steel Scrap consumers decided to go slow 
in making purchases until it was shown that the higher 
prices would hold. Prices are practically unchanged, dealers 
quoting about as follows: Heavy Steel Scrap for Pittsburgh, 
Steubenville or Sharon delivery, $13.75 to $14; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $15.25 to $15.50; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
$17.50 to $18; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $10 to $10.25: No. 1 
Busheling Scrap, $13 to $13.25; No. 2, $10.50 to $10.75; 
Cast Iron Borings, $8 to $8.50. Rerolling Rails are $14.50 
to $15; Steel Axles, $16 to $16.25; Old Steel Rails, short 
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pieces for Open Hearth use, $13.75 to $14; Sheet Bar Crop 
Ends, $17 to $17.50; Steel Axles, $16 to $16.25; Iron Axles, 
$20 to $20.50, and Grate Bars, $13 to $13.25. We note sales 
of upward of 1000 tons of Heavy Steel Scrap at about $14, 
Pittsburgh; 250 tons of Sheet Bar Crop Ends at about 
$16.75, and some 300 tons of No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
at about $17, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—There are practically no inquiries, but occasion- 
ally some Furnace Coke for spot shipment is sold, usually 
at low prices. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for 
prompt delivery is held at about $1.80 to $1.85, while Klon- 
dike Coke, which is practically as high in quality as genuine 
Connellsville, can be obtained at $1.70 to $1.75 at oven. Best 
erades of 72-hr. Connellsville Foundry Coke are held at 
$2.25 to $2.40 to consumers. Main Line and other grades of 
Furnace Coke are offered as low as $1.60, and Foundry at 
$2.10 to $2.15, at oven. Out of 36,493 ovens in the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions, 17.869 were in blast last 
week, and 18,624 were idle. The output was 180,948 tons, 
which is considerably less than half the capacity of these 
two regions, 





G. P. Bassett, Jr., dealer in Pig Iron and Coke, Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed selling 
agent in the Pittsburgh District for the Upson Scotch and 
Samson strong Foundry Pig Iron made by the blast fur- 
nace of the Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The general offices of the Union Drawn Steel Company 
have been moved from Seventh avenue and Third street to 
401 Seventh avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa., where the company 
has secured the entire first floor, which permits it to handle 
its business to better advantage. 

————_»--o—_____- 
hiladelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 3, 1908. 


Slight improvements are to be noted in some directions, 
but the week to week gains are small. Business in the 
month of February showed as a rule some improvement 
over that of the previous month, while compared with that 
during the closing months of last year a decided increase is 
shown in volume. The trade generally takes a hopeful view 
of the situation, particularly inasmuch as the recent gains 
made in production are being held, and it is believed that, 
with the usual opening of spring buying, further moderate 
gains in the volume of new business will be made. Makers 
of finished and semifinished materials, while continuing to 
get a fair amount of business, Go not seem able to get beyond 
50 per cent. of their productive capacity. Consumers in 
practically every direction continue buying on the hand to 
mouth basis, which policy will likely be maintained until 
business zenerally shows some definite signs of betterment. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been rather inactive, but 
inquiries for some grades, particularly Foundry Iron, have 
been a little more numerous. In several instances foun- 
dries which have held up deliveries for some little time are 
reported to be ordering shipments forward and in some cases a 
considerable tonnage of old contract Iron is now being taken, 
Foundries are also reporting more inquiries for castings, and it 
is expected that with the opening of the spring building opera- 
tions there will be a better demand. and a consequent im- 
provement in the foundry trade. The Pipe interests con- 
tinue to take small tonnages of Pipe making Irons, but have 
pretty well covered for their larger requirements. Sales 
continue as a rule to be confined to small tonnages, buyers 
taking only sufficient quantities to cover their early require- 
ments, and in almost every case prompt shipment is de- 
sired. Car loads and lots of 50 to 100 tons cover about the 
general run of sales, with an occasional order for 200 to 
500 tons. When, however, the larger tonnages are sold they 
generally cover deliveries for the remainder of the first half 
of the year. No difficulty is experienced by sellers in ob- 
taining the established price for the various grades of Iron. 
Foundrymen generally are willing to pay $18.25 to $18.50 
for the established grades of No. 2X Foundry, but fre- 
quently feel the market pretty thoroughly before placing 
business, to satisfy themselves that the basis is being held. 
While there have been no sales of Forge Irons to speak of, 
there has been a little more inquiry. A buyer for 500 tons 
is in the market, while others are asking for prices for 
smaller tonnages. The usual price has been $16.50 to $16.75, 
delivered. There is nothing whatever being done in Basic 
Tron, most of the Steel mills having their requirements 
pretty well covered on this grade of Iron, although some of 
the smaller mills are expected to come into the market 
before a great while. There is a little more inquiry for 
Low Phosphorus Iron, one interest being in the market for 
about 1000 tons. Some inquiry has also developed for misfit 
Low Phosphorus, but no sales have been reported recently. 
Generally speaking, producers of Pig Iron are fairly well 
satisfied, under the existing conditions, with the tonnages 
on their books. Some furnaces are better fixed, as far as 
orders are concerned, than they were last month, and it is 
said that while the slow improvement in buying is hardly 
noticeable from week to week, there is enough to bring about 
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a better feeling in the situation on the whole. Prices con- 
tinue to be firmly maintained by the leading producers at 
the established basis, and we quote the following range for 
delivery in buyers’ yards, during the first half, eastern 
Pennsylvania and adjoining territory: 


Se ar os en ew ae de wee awed $18.25 to $18.50 
Ne. 2 Piet... iss haw'a'sa vevtbadkiona 17.75 to 18.00 
Pee. PE ac he seeded a eedecetreete 17.25 to 17.50 


CE Gs <a UCeeedeawevecetnueeus 16.50 to 16.75 
PSE rrr rrrr errr cr er ree 17.25 
RAPE Od so wdc che cccivcevnes 24.00 to 24.50 


Ferromanganese.—Sales have been extremely light and 
confined to small and broken lots for early shipment. Prices 
are practically unchanged, $45 to $47, Baltimore, being 
quoted for small tonnages. No business in large tonnages 
is being offered at the time. 

Steel.—The demand for Steel is hardly as strong as it 
was a few weeks ago. Orders are not very plentiful and 
are mostly confined to carloads and lots of a few hundred 
tons, which in the aggregate are hardly sufficient to keep 
mills in operation, even on reduced output. Prices are un- 
changed. For local delivery $30.40 is quoted for ordinary 
Rolling Steel, with Forging Steel at $32.40 to $33.40, ac- 
cording to analysis. 

Plates.—Plate mills continue to maintain production at 
about 50 per cent. of capacity. Orders come out fairly well, 
but are confined to small tonnages for prompt delivery. 
Some little locomotive and bridge material has come out, 
but business as a rule is of a miscellaneous character. Quo- 
tations are fully maintained, the following range of prices 
being named for delivery in this territory: 





Part 

Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.90 
FPiange:or Boiler Steel... cee sccscccece 2 2.05 
ee Re ee ae 2.05 2.10 
Marine Fa tly ate rat dnl'a i ard Ogle aw. hw sa ae8 2.30 
Loromotive Firebox Steel...............2.80 2.40 


The above are base prices for \4-in. and heavier. The follow 
ing extras apply: Extra per 


100 lb. 
ee I on cad Lasweceaeeee we eeeeaven = am $0.1u 
Re Gh oe kk aS ARE CROW wOS 15 
OE er reer err re eee «25 
a ee Bg eee ec a 
Pe EPROM ik ccc ici cateerbeaaces .10 
ee SE Seer eee er re ee 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 in.. : ad aie ’ .25 
ee ee Se Or BP Ons aonb dines eas atiowenee 50 
I ON Eas ond oo ca dn ceecceuqeenecene 1.00 


Structural Material.—A moderate improvement con- 
tinues to be noted in the demand. Orders for the greater 
part are confined to small tonnages, although several fair 
sized propositions are under consideration. The Tropenas 
Steel Company closed a contract during the week for its new 
foundry building at New Castle, Del., which will require a 
few hundred tons of Shapes. Several other small sized 
propositions requiring from 75 to 150 tons have also been 
recently placed. A fair quantity of miscellaneous business is 
being taken by the mills, which continue to operate at about 
60 per cent. of their capacity. Prices continue to be fully 
maintained, 1.85c. to 2c. being quoted, according to specifica- 
tion. 

Sheets.—The demand continues fairly even, and while 
mills hold their recent gains, no further improvement was to 
be noted in the past week. Orders are mostly for small lots 
for prompt delivery, there being absolutely no tendency on 
the part of buyers to anticipate their needs. Prices continue 
practically unchanged, the following range being quoted 
for mill shipments, with a tenth extra for small lots: Nos. 
18. to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; 
No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Old Material.—The market continues to show a down- 
ward tendency. Some mills have bought small tonnages of 
Heavy Melting Steel at about $14.50. Others, however, still 
refuse to make purchases at anything above $13.50. The 
situation as far as this grade of material is concerned is 
quite complex, and the market is now practically at a stand- 
still again. Opinions of dealers differ as to the outcome. 
There is a fair demand for Railroad Wrought, and several 
small lots have been sold. The other grades continue rather 
inactive. We quote for prompt delivery in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania and nearby territory about the fol- 
lowing range of prices: 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops....,..... $14.00 to $14.50 
BA Wc ccccecccccccccssansn Bee 16.60 
Old Steel Axles........ raeeae 18.00 to 18.50 
Ct ee RR cee bacan cavuedr ends 23.00 to 24.00 
os a det, Gey Se hw 4 we Oe 18.00 to 19.00 
Old Car Wheels......... i sn ae de 





Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 15.75 to 
Mxuchinery Cast.......... 15.00 to 
Wrought Iron Pipe...... oewcece See 
ING. 3 PONS Fire BCTOD. 2... ccccccces 11.50 to 


9.00 to 10.00 
9.75 to 10.25 


DU EUR cg pk édacadccasvsewer 
IE ON es os sw chee ew awed 


I a 6 wise se weien cacnlead 6 ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Ei Sia ee RR a a 8.25to 8.75 
IGN. wardh c-oedn a awaalerds eae 12.00 to 13.00 


Bars.—There is no change in the market for Iron Bars. 
Business continues somewhat scattered and mills are still 
operating irregularly and at reduced output. Prices appear 
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to be fully maintained and Refined Iron Bars continue to 
be quoted at 1.65c., delivered in Philadelphia and adjoining 
territory. 

Coke.—There has been some little business done in eon- 
tract Coke, but the tonnage has not been large. Under ex- 
isting conditions requirements are small and the amount of 
business done is consequently light. Prices are practically 
unchanged. Furnace Coke is quoted at $1.75 to $2.25 at 
oven, while Foundry Coke commands from $2.25 to $2.75 
at oven. We quote the following range of prices for delivery 
in the Philadelphia territory : 

Connellsville Furnace Coke.............$4.00 to $4.50 

os a Se ee ... 450to 5.00 

Mountain Furnace Coke .70to 4.10 


Foundry Coke EE Ne ODiaag ow ite 4.10 to 4.60 


A. P. Witteman & Co. have been obliged by the growth 
of their business to separate their offices from their ware- 
house. They have engaged a suite of offices on the twelfth 
floor of the Fidelity Mutual Life Building, 112 to 116 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia. In a suitable building elsewhere 
they carry a full stock of Burgess high speed steel, tool 
steel, special carbon and alloy steels, &c. Their offices will 
also be the Philadelphia sales offices of the Chester Forging 
& Engineering Company, of which Mr. Witteman is presi- 
dent. The firm is also selling agent for the steel castings 
manufactured by the Chester Steel Castings Company. 


———+>- oe — 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. March 3, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—The first inquiry for 1908 Ores has come 
into the market. It is for 5000 to 10.000 tons of Siliceous 
Bessemer. The movement from the docks is improving slight- 
ly. Lake vesselmen are planning a late start in navigation. 
As Ore shipments are not expected to be over 60 per cent. of 
what they were last year, shippers say that if the boats do 
not start until June they can bring down all the Ore that 
will be needed this year. No conferences have as yet been 
arranged to fix the wages of men employed on the boats. 
There seems to be no disposition to hasten the settlement cf 
the wage question. It is believed that the firms that operate 
their own boats will need very little outside vessel tonnage, 
so that chartering will be light. Thirty new vessels, with a 
carrying capacity of 204,700 tons on a single trip, will be 
launched by the Great Lakes transportation companies be- 
fore the opening of navigation. Of these, 26 are bulk freight- 
ers. This year’s vessel output will add to the carrying ca- 
pacity of the lake fleet 4,094,000 tons for the season of 
eight months, averaging 20 trips for each boat. We quote 
Ore prices as follows, at Lake Erie docks, for 1908 delivery, 
per gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.75; Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.20: Mesaba Non-Besse- 
mer, $4; Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, 
$2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The only sales reported during the week 
were a few very smal] lots, mostly car lots. There are two 
inquiries in the market, each for 1000 tons of No. 2 North- 
ern Foundry Iron for delivery to jobbing foundries in the 
Central West in the next 90 days, and another inquiry for 
300 tons of Northern Foundry Iron. These are the only 
inquiries of any size reported. One or two additional mer- 
chant furnaces may go out of blast unless the demand im- 
proves in the next few weeks. One local furnace reports 
considerable improvement in shipments on contracts in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with January, but the majority of the 
furnace interests notice no improvement, and stock piles of 
furnaces still in blast are continuing to grow. High priced 
Iron on last year’s contracts is being taken very slowly, and 
it is expected that it will be several months before some 
of these contracts will be cleaned up. Some of the con- 
sumers are dividing up their Iron, taking one-half of that 
bought last year at $22, and higher, per ton, and the other 
half at the present market price. Some of the furnaces 
willingly allow their customers to even up prices somewhat 
in this way, but are not permitting the cancellation of con- 
tracts. So far, the recently adopted price of $17, at fur- 
nace, for delivery in the immediate territory is being main- 
tained, but there has not been enough buying the past two 
or three weeks to test the market thoroughly. The jobbing 
foundry situation shows little if any improvement, so that 
the melt in this territory is not being increased materially. 
There are no further inquiries for Basic Iron. No sales of 
Southern Iron are reported, and the only inquiries that are 
coming in are a very few for small lots. For prompt ship- 
ment and second quarter we quote delivered, Cleveland, as 
follows: 


Bessemer ee eer ee re ee 
rn re MO. 2 kc ence cade eSe dave 17.85 
OS a een 17.35 
en Wee. INOD. coc acceaessaeseaas oss hoe 
Southern Foundry. No. 2........ ... $16.85 to 17.35 
ae es cu uilk duis Sa leaaie's vip % 15.90 to 16.40 


Coke.—The market shows no improvemént, and _ in- 
quiries are very scarce. Prices remain weak. We quote 





Connellsville Furnace Coke for spot shipment at $1.80 to 
SLS5, atl oven, and Connelisyv.lie T2-hr. Foundry Coke at 
$2.25 to $2.60, at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—While some of the mills are 
getting quite a few small orders for immediate shipment, 
the aggregate volume of business does not appear to show 
any improvement. The policy of buying only for immediate 
needs is still being followed by consumers. Some specifica- 
tions on contracts are coming in but only for limited 
amounts. The small tonnage that is being placed is not 
sufficient to encourage price cutting, but some concessions 
are being made on Sheets and Light Plates. Local ware- 
houses report a larger volume of orders for material out of 
stock in February than in January, but their mill orders 
have not increased to any appreciable extent. New orders 
for Iron and Steel Bars are very light. Local Bar Iron 
mills continue to get enough specifications to allow them to 
run on about half time. The Plate situation shows no im- 
provement, there being practically no demand. In Struc- 
tural Material there are quite a few small inquiries, but no 
additional work requiring a large tonnage is in sight. Bids 
were received last week for the new West Side market 
house, Cleveland, the lowest bid for the Steel work being 
submitted by the National Iron & Wire Company, Cleve- 
land. The building will require about 750 tons of Structural 
Material. The general contract for the new court house at 
Youngstown, Ohio, was awarded last week. This building 
wjll require about’750 tons of Structural Material. The 
matter of making an addition to a local store building, pro- 
jected last fall but held up because of the financial strin- 
gency, has again been taken under consideration, and work 
may soon be started. The contemplated improvement will 
require about 800 tons of Structural Material. There is a 
fair demand for Light Rails for coal mines, but purchasers 
are buying less than car lots, only what they want for im- 
mediate use. There are inquiries in the market for about 
800 tons of Standard Sections for Ohio traction lines, and 
some of this tonnage may be placed soon. We quote Iron 
Bars at 1.60c., Cleveland; Steel Bars, 1.70c., Cleveland, 
for car lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 1.80c., base, 
Cleveland, and Plates, 4-in. and heavier, 1.80c., base, Cleve- 
land. We quote Sheets, mill shipments, carload lots, Cleve- 
land, as follows: .Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box <An- 
nealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. The ware- 
house price on Steel Bars is 1.80c., and on Iron Bars, 1.80c. 
Beams and Channels out of stock are 2.10c. to 2.15c., base. 
Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 
5 in. are 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron 
Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—The market shows no improvement, and 
looks, if anything, a little weaker. Local mills are buying 
nothing, and inquiries from outside this territory are very 
few. Practically the only activity is a limited volume of 
trading between dealers. Heavy Melting Steel is slightly 
weaker. There is some inquiry for Busheling, and the sale 
of a small tonnage of No. 1 is reported at $11.50. The Erie 
Railroad has a list out for sale this week, the tonnage not 
being given. Quotations are still largely nominal. Dealers’ 
prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as fol- 
lows: 


Pere ee OMEN cad See X wk Ow Oe $11.50 to $12.00 
Oe Pe 0) ee reas ace eee 16.00 to 17.00 
Cee Ee Bs. cai wkws Oe RS 8 .. 17.00 to 18.00 
a Ee Ue A ee aetna 16.50 to 17.00 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over....... 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy Melting Steel................- 11.50 to 12.00 
eS See ei ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultura! Malleable............... 11.00 to 12.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 8.00to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b, Cleveland: 
ee OG a sas hai ks 8S. Sa SERS $16.00 to $16.50 
RS EE PSE Stee Tee et 5.00 to 5.50 


Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 7.00 to 8.00 
nee) Bele TUPMMGS... ccc s veces 7.50 to 8.00 


i ee NE, SG ee aMe-e ate be Bare 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Sy  e conte eS oa ble & hee 6 ee kee 6.8 12.00 to 13.00 
SR PIE tran Gah g Bg eee de OOo 10.50 to 11.00 
NN le ee 8.00 to 9.00 

—— ao oe ____——_- 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 29, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—Within the week efforts of leading producers 
to maintain prices have proved futile and a reduction of 
50c. per ton has been suffered. Favorite brands, which are 
believed to be well sold for first half deliveries, are being 
held at figures around $13.50, but with this exception the 
schedule of $13, Birmingham, is established. A lot of 500 
tons for delivery within 60 days has been sold on this basis 
and a number of carload lots have brought the same price, 
but the market is weak, with a decided tendency on the 
part of smaller interests to shade quotations. An inquiry 
from a district where Northern competition was likely to re- 
sult is known to have had a quotation of $12, Birmingham, 
for No. 2, and lower grades have been offered at a differential 
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of 5VUc. per ton on this basis, yet details of any sale con- 
summated at such prices cannot be obtained. Recent in- 
quiries from Pipe interests have resulted in no sale, although 
ndications favor a material increase in their requirements, 
and an anticipation of lower prices is manifested. The de- 
uand from the general foundry trade is light, and no en- 
‘ouragement is offered for immediate improvement. Various 
theories are advanced as to the ultimate level to be reached 
by prices of Foundry Iron, and notwithstanding the fact 
that producers claim prices now existing to be close to cost 
if production, the general impression is that a further decline 
will be suffered. A basis of $10, Birmingham, has been 
mentioned as a probable goal, but when the present low rate 
of production is taken into consideration it seems that pro- 
ducers have the situation well in hand. Shipments are 
usually equal to the output of furnaces, and the stock that 
has accumulated on furnace yards, so far, is comparatively 
insignificant. With the exception of the Birmingham Coal 
& Iron Company’s new stack at Vanderbilt, Ala... which 
will be put in blast about April 1, there are no indications 
of an increase in production. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Despite the reduction in Pig Iron 
quotations, prices of Water Pipe are firmer, and new busi- 
ness recently developed is believed to be sufficient to warrant 
an effort toward their maintenance. Specifications have 
been received during the week to cover approximately 15,000 
tons for Eastern points, and the aggregate of tonnage now 
in sight for points in Oregon is attractive. Developments 
in the proposed improvements at San Francisco are being 
watched with interest, as an expenditure there of $3,000,000 
for Water Pipe is expected. Local production is consid- 
erably below normal, but stocks are being depleted in an 
apparently satisfactory manner, and all plants will no 
doubt be in operation in the near future. We quote nomi- 
nally as follows for Water Pipe, per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
here: 4 in. to 6 in., $28; 8 in. to 12 in., $26; over 12 in., 
average, $25, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—Sales for the week are believed to be in 
excess of the aggregate for the week previous, but the de- 
mand has been such that an opportunity to judge the market 
properly is not offered. Transactions have been principally 
on the hand to mouth order, and the increase in consumption 
is apparently without a salutary effect. We quote nomi- 
nally as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


SO See eer eer $18.00 to $18.50 
ote EO. NT Sc 6 Saravana 300 00s ese% 16.50 to 17.00 
Pree: UE, GRMN? i g.a eta ana 6.44 ede a0 4 Oem 15.50 to 16.00 
fe Ee ee ene 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 3.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.........cece 10.50 to 11.00 
Oi EF GUE WHOUMRE. 6 ci ccc veces 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Country Wrougitt. ....ecccssecs 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 10.50 to 11.00 
POGTITORG BERIIGGDIG. . ossc tic ticccccscese 12.50 to 13.00 
ef SINE Pres ore ae 12.00 to 12.50 
m0. BEeeeeey CORE... vc acacc wenn 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Friete and Light Cast... ...sees 9.50 to 10.00 
Se I a. 6'5 65 Sd ia ie ea vas wie Be 6.00 to 6.50 

—_—_——- <> om — -— 
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Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Ont10, March 4, 1908.— (By Telegraph.) 

While to the casual observer and even the occasional 
buyer of crude or finished product, business appears to be 
much the same, under the surface there is a feeling that 
affairs are gradually shaping themselves for the better. 
Requisitioning on contracts’ both for Coke and Iron are 
features of the week just closed, and there is a very respect- 
able movement of both, although in small tonnages. There 
has been some buying by both the pipe and stove interests, 
and with sellers of finished material there is a generally 
universal feeling manifest that a turn for the better is indi- 
cated, and soon. Only the Scrap dealers can be regarded as 
still subjects of the unusual market depression, and with this 
class there is not much hope for the immediate future. 
Some visitors to the Iron producing districts recently have 
estimated the stocks of Pig Iron on furnace yards on March 
1, and these figures credit the Alabama and Virginia Dis- 
tricts with 200,000 tons, and the Hanging Rock and Valley 
districts with 150,000 tons. Taking the normal consumption 
of Iron by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, 500,000 tons annually as a basis, conservative 
authorities claim that with any kind of general improve- 
ment in conditions prices have reached their minimum limit, 
considering conditions of stocks and present producing capac- 
ity. 


Pig Iron.—In the aggregate the tonnage represented as 
moving the past week is not large, but individual transac- 
tions and inquiries suggest a better feeling. The jobbing 
foundries are still out of the market, but the miscellaneous 
manufacturers have come into the field with some fairly 
good orders. A number of Michigan automobile concerns 
are also in the market for quantities ranging from 200 to 
500 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry, also 6, 7 and 8 per cent. 
Silicon for Softeners. The Malleable inquiry mentioned last 
week resulted in the purchase of 2000 tons for delivery ex- 
tending over the second and third quarters, at a price of 
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about $15.75, at furmace. A Michigan manufacturer of 
wheelbarrows has bought a car or so of No. 1 Foundry, to 
use with a purchase of 700 tons of recent date. and a 
Michigan agricultural interest has bought to-day 500 tons of 
Iron to analyze about No. 2. Another sale of No. 4 Foun- 
dry, about 20U tons, is recorded at $11.50, at furnace. There 
is an inquiry for 500 tons of 4 per cent. Silicon. There 
seems to be a more general observance of a fixed price on 
the Southern product, on a basis of $12.50 to $13, for No. 
2, and it is not believed that the lower figure is being 
shaded much. ‘There appears to be a little wider range in 
the price for Northern, and this range is about $16 to $17. 
The inquiry for Steel making Irons is not so pronounced as 
during the earlier and middle part of February. A central 
Ohio melter, whose inquiry for Basic has been out for 
several weeks, has purchased, it is said, and at a price under 
$16, at furnace. For immediate delivery and remainder of 
first half we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, the freight 
rate being $3.25, $1.80, and $1.20, from the Birmingham, 
Valley and Hanging Rock districts, respectively : 











Southern Coke, No. 1.. 1 
Southern Coke, No. £ 16. 
Southern Coke, No. 3 15. 
Southern Coke, No. 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 14.25 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 20.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1...........6. 18.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........ «oe 16.70te 17.20 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 24.25 to 24.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 25.00 to 23.50 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Requisitions are more plentiful on old contracts, 
and there is some Foundry Coke moving, which indicates 
that the melt is improving. ‘There is no change in prices 
nor, indeed, in the general situation. Connellsville Furnace 
Coke is not active at a price around $1.85 at oven, and 
there is talk of some shading of the same brands of Foundry 
at $2.40, although for some special purposes a select quality 
has brought $2.60 and over. Virginia grades of Foundry 
range from $2.25 to $2.50 and Furnace $1.75 to $2 at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is no change in the 
situation at stores, but some dealers are hopeful of better 
things soon, from the nature of the orders that are coming 
out in small lots which are most invariably “ hurry” ones. 
There are some few carload lots of Bars moving and some 
Sheets. No disposition is shown to cut store prices, and 
there is practically no inquiry from sources that would re- 
quire deliveries in car lots. Dealers quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.65¢., with half extras: 
small lots from store, 1.90c., base, one-half extras. Steel 
Bars, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half extras; small lots from 
store, 1.90c., base, half extras. Base Angles, carload lots, 
1.85¢., base: small lots from store, 2.10c. Seams, Channels 
and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from. store, 
2.10c. Plates, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85c.; small 
lots from store, 2.10c. Blue Annealed Sheets (heavy), No. 
16, carload lots, 2.15¢.; small lots from store, 2.50c. No. 14, 
carload lots, 2.05¢c.; small lots from store, 2.40c. No. 10 
and heavier, ecarload lots, 1.95c.; small lots from store, 
2°25e. No. 12, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from 
2 235¢e. Sheets (light), Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.65¢c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, ecarload lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 
f-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95¢., base. Plates, 3-16, 
and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.25¢. 


Old Material.—Reports of disturbances in the St. Louis 
District tend to make the local Scrap market regulators 
more pessimistic, and a still further reduction in prices is 
freely predicted by the larger dealers. Mills are not buying, 
nnd what little is being moved is not of enough consequence 
to make a market. No early relief is anticipated. The local 
market is about as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

. $11.00 to $12.00 


store, 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton..... 







Cast Borings, net tom......-ccccecees 450to 5.00 
Steel Turnings, met ton.........cc.ee. 5.00 to 6.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net tom............ 12.00 to 13.00 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
Old Iron Axles, net ton........seeee- 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton..........++- 14.00 to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 11.50 to 12.50 
Relaving Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 22.00 to 25.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross tom.........66- 14.00 to 15.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.50 to 14.50 


The Robert Field Company, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, dealer in Pig [ron, was placed in the hands 
of a receiver March 3. The application was made by the 
president, Robert Field, who says the conditions of the past 
six months, coupled with the carrying of suspended ac- 
counts. made it impossible to meet maturing obligations. 
O. L. Layne, cashier of the company, is receiver. The claim 
is made that the company is solvent, and will pay out satis- 
factorily. Assets, as given, are in excess of $110,000, with 
liabilities not in excess of $85,000. It is stated at the office 
of the company that there will be no change in the selling 
force, 
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San Francisco. 


San Francisco, CAu., February 26, 1908. 

Structural Steel.—February has been a good month in 
the building construction line, although dullness still prevails 
in the metal trades. Rapid progress has been made in the 
erection of Steel on a number of large structures. No new 
contracts for Structural Steel have been reported this week, 
however. Rail shipments are coming through in rapid time 
and car shortages are now unknown. Local agents for Eastern 
Stee] manufacturers would like to see more orders placed, but 
they are having some good inquiries from architects who are 
busy designing fine new buildings. Some of these buildings, 
however, will not be erected until the banks adopt a more 
liberal policy on loans for building purposes. Reinforced con- 
crete construction is the exception rather than the rule just 
now, but it is possible that more buildings will be erected of 
that type of construction when the season is more advanced. 

Pig Iron.—Importations from Europe by sea at this port 
are about as usual. Several vessels now afloat are bringing 
Pig Iron. The local demand is still comparatively light, as the 
foundries are not taking many large contracts at present. 
There is a prospect, however, that business wil! improve con- 
siderably as soon as the financial situation mends enough to 
warrant the placing of large contracts. The bark Bretagne 
has just arrived at this port from Newcastle-on-Tyne with 
1000 tons of Pig Iron consigned to a local wholesaler, and 
also 6181 pieces of Bar Iron, &c. Scotch Pig Iron is quoted 
in this market at about $28 to $29 per ton. Chinese Pig 
Iron is selling at about $27. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for Cast Iron Pipe has 
improved and several good inquiries are reported by the San 
Francisco agents of the large Eastern manufacturers. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has taken 
several small orders for Pipe for municipalities and manu- 
facturing companies, and is making estimates on others. 
This company is furnishing 100 tons of Cast Pipe for the 
water works system put in by the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany in connection with the water supply for its sawmill at 
Marshfield, Ore., which will soon operate with a capacity of 
250,000 ft. per day. The Trustees of Porterville, Cal., have 
sold city water bonds in the sum of $50,000 and extensive 
improvements will be made requiring Cast Iron Pipe. Ten 
miles of water mains will be laid immediately at Monte Vista 
by Emil Firth, who has let the contract for the work. The 
water works and irrigation plant will cost $75,000. At a 
recent meeting of the Common Council it was resolved that 
immediate steps be taken to replace the Water Pipes on all 
the streets of Gilroy, Cal., with larger and better Pipe. A 
number of bids were received by the City Clerk of Sacra- 
mento for Cast Iron Pipe. It is a moderate sized contract. 
The sizes of Pipe are 12, 11 and 6 in. Prices of Cast Iron 
Pipe are as follows per net ton, f.o.b. Pacific Coast terminal 
points: 4-in., $39; 6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $38. 


Merchant Pipe.—Jobbers in this market are buying 
Steel Pipe in only limited quantities, and are disinclined to 
increase their stocks until local conditions show more im- 
provement. Discounts on Steel Pipe are about as follows on 
jobbers’ carloads: 


¥y Y¥ 
/o () 
AMIS. bk Sts din gris wipe 6 Mie win Oe 58.5 42.5 
a ae Feta Sean weit eae ko kik LT seas 46.5 
ee Sates s hod es ess ood PS ees wwe 62.5 50.5 
MPU CM POLS, Kehoe st Swish Ml we koe v6 ache 66.5 56.5 


S Os nica een Bie 
Extra strong. plain ends: 


ORR Soc. noc hve cate 6 06's s dye 6 eee 39.5 

A OS ee ee ee oe 46.5 

PN ok cnc y vue acooe shuns once 42.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 

ee EG ch wes oe cad Stes wade 6% 2 bdo eS 47.5 36.5 


Mining Supplies.—The outlook is improving in the prin- 
cipal mining districts of the Pacific Coast, although the re- 
cent depression in Copper was a disappointment to those 
interested in that metal. Several new smelter projects are 
on foot. The prospects are unfavorable for the carrying out 
of the project for the installation of a large smelter for 
Copper and the precious metals by the Guggenheims on the 
Peninsula, about 10 miles south of San Francisco. The com- 
pany has expended more than $750,000 on the erection of 
several Steel buildings and in the purchase of materials, but 
the more influential citizens of the territory surrounding this 
ideal site have made very strong efforts to suppress the 
project, owing to their fears that the smelter fumes would 
destroy trees and vegetation for miles around the locality. 
Owing to the proximity of the site to a large body of water 
it is unlikely that much if any damage would result from the 
fumes, but the opposition will probably prevent the operation 
of an industry that would have furnished employment to 
6000 men and brought many steamships to San Francisco 
with Ores for reduction. There is some improvement in the 
demand for Iron and Steel for use in the mining districts. 
This includes castings for repair work and stamps, dies, &c., 
for stamp mills. The Goldfield Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, Goldfield, Nev., has closed a contract with the Allis- 
Chalmers Company for a complete mining mill plant, in- 
cluding numerous induction motors, stamp battery, concen- 
trators, &c. There will be 100 stamps and the entire plant 
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is to be electrically driven. The cost of the new installation 
will be nearly $200,000. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The local demand for Iron and 
Steel Scrap has been light of late, only limited quantities 
being taken by the foundries and rolling mills. Very little 
Scrap is being taken out of the ruins in the burned district 
at present. Prices are weaker, in sympathy with Pig Iron, 
and it is probable that in large lots Steel Scrap, cut up, cou!d 
be purchased at about $8 to $9 per net ton. 


Coke.—Receipts of Coke from foreign ports have been 
light this month, but stocks on hand are sufficient to meet 
the normal demand for some time. Coke is in better demand 
than Pig Iron, as it is used by many smelters on the Coast 
as well as in foundries. The production of Coke on the 
Coast will be stimulated by the resumption of operations by 
the blast furnace which will produce Pig Iron at Irondale, 
a suburb of Port Townsend, Wash. A shipment of 1572 
tons of English Foundry Coke arrived this week per bark 
Bretagne, and the barkentine Andromeda arrived to-day with 
890 tons of Smelter Coke from Newcastle, Australia. 


There are plenty of inquiries for heavy dredges, &c., for 
mining, but the manufacturers have been turning down 
temporarily a number of such inquiries owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to the dates when payment can be guaranteed. 
Some of the smelters have started up and others are pre- 
paring to follow suit. A new smelter is to be erected in 
Arizona. 

Shipbuilding is very quiet at the Union Iron Works, there 
being no new vessels on the ways; but business is fair in 
the mining department, with better prospects for the future. 

Railroad building, which has been comparatively quiet 
for a few months, is picking up again slowly. The Western 
Pacific is pushing its construction work, and will have trains 
running from Oakland to points in the Sacramento River 
Valley this summer. 


——_ +e 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEw YorK, March 4, 1908. 

The stock market has been exceedingly quiet, the daily 
transactions showing as small a volume of business as the 
dull days of midsummer. Fluctuations have been narrow, as 
prices have been quite well sustained. The United States 
Steel Corporation stocks have been notably strong. The 
range of prices on active stocks from Thursday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week was as follows: United States Steel 
common 2814 to 29%, preferred 91% to 931%; Car & Foun- 
dry common 2615 to 275g; Locomotive common 314 to 33, 
preferred 90; Steel Foundries common 5% to 5%, preferred 
29 to 30; Cambria Steel 27% to 27%; Colorado Fuel 16 to 
17; Crucible Steel common 44 to 514, preferred 3414 to 37; 
Pressed Steel common 1914 to 2014, preferred 70% to 72; 
Republic common 1514 to 158@, preferred 65 to 664%; Cast 
Iron Pipe common 18%, to 19%¢, preferred 633, to 64; Can 
common 4% to 4%, preferred 45% to 4614. Last transac- 
tions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: United States Steel common 29%, preferred 92%, 
bonds 88; Car & Foundry common 27, preferred 8414 ; Loco- 
motive common 33, preferred 9014; Colorado Fuel 164; 
Pressed Steel common 19%4, preferred 71; Railway Spring 
common 24; Republic common 15%, preferred 66; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 41; Cast Iron Pipe common 19, preferred 
64: Can common 45%, preferred 46. 

Dividends.—The Cambria Iron Company has declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 1. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable April 15, and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 1. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable March 29. 


—~-e—____ 


The Standard Specialty & Tube Company, New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of plain, colored and decorated 
collapsible tubes and metal specialties, is installing a 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company’s roll 
and several other smaller machines, which will increase 
its capacity about 40 per cent. The Standard Company is 
meeting with success in the sale of such tubes, which are 
being used for a variety of purposes, such as pastes, 
paints, colors, printing inks, &c. 





For half an hour on work day afternoons, from 5.40 
to 6.10, passengers come into the Manhattan terminal of 
the Brooklyn Bridge at the rate of 1000 a minute. Even 
with recent improvements in the train service, it is still? 
the most congested passenger terminal in the world. 
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New York. 


NEW YorK, March 4, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—-The market is very quiet, so far as Foundry 
Irons are concerned, but generally speaking is steady as to 
prices for what small lots are required. A sharp cut is re- 
ported to have been made by an outside furnace on a lot of 
5000 tons of Iron for a Cast Iron Pipe shop. We quote, at 
tidewater, as follows: No. 1 Northern Foundry, $18.75 to 
$19; No. 2 Foundry, $17.75 to $18.25; No. 2 Plain, $17.25 
to $17.50; Gray Forge, $16.50 to $16.75. Southern Irons 
are $17.50 to $18 for No. 1 Foundry, and $16.75 to $17.50 
for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—It has been a light week so far as new 
business goes; the mills, furthermore, have had far fewer 
specifications on rail contracts than they could wish. No 
early deliveries are wanted on any of the business recently 
placed. It is understood that the Great Northern orders 
amounted to 50,000 tons, 5000 tons of Open Hearth Rails 
in addition to the 45,000 tons to three companies mentioned 
last week going to the Bethlehem Steel Company. The 
Lackawanna order, to which some recent reference has been 
made, was placed last fall, and was for 7500 tons of Besse- 
mer Rails, to be rolled at Buffalo. It is stated that about 
2500 tons of Open Hearth Rails were placed by this road 
with an eastern Pennsylvania mill. For a plantation rail- 
road in Cuba about 1500 tons of 40-lb. rails will be taken in 
the near future. 


Structural Material.—Indications are that March will 
prove a better month for the fabricating works than Febru- 
ary. The American Bridge Company closed 20,000 tons last 
month, and finds good promise of a total of about 30,000 
tons in March. Outside fabricating companies, under sharp- 
ly competitive conditions, appear to have closed more than 
30,000 tons in the past month. The New Haven Road has 
called for bids on the remainder of its Providence viaduct, 
about 2500 tons being required. At Coney Island a new 
hospital is to be built, which will take 400 to 500 tons of 
Steel. The general contract for the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, has been taken by a New York firm, but the 8000 tons 
of Steel for this building has not yet been placed. At 
Seattle, Wash., a 1200-ton building contract is pending. 
Money more than the price of Steel appears to be the domi- 
nant factor in the building situation at present. We quote 
prices unchanged, as follows, on mill shipments, tidewater 
delivery: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 
1.9l1c. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the 
extra is 0.10c. Material cut to length is sold from stock 
at 214¢c. to 214c. 

Bars.—The Eastern Bar Iron mills are still far from 
running on full time. Some of the smaller mills, whose op- 
erators booked a great deal of business at the time that 
prices were cut, are running practically to full capacity, 
others to possibly 50 per cent. of their usual output, and 
others to only about 25 or 30 per cent. Some of the largest 
mills are among those running on short time. Current busi- 
ness is light from the standpoint of the mills, but it is be- 
lieved that some of the trade usually going to mills is now 
being secured by dealers who placed contracts with mills at 
low prices and are now able to realize a profit in this way. 
As the bolt and nut trade is fairly active, the consumption 
of Bar Iron in that quarter is taking a good part of the pro- 
duction of some important mills. Prices are maintained at 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.66c., tidewater, on Bar Iron, and 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, on Steel Bars. 


Plates.—The local demand shows little indication of an 
early improvement. Better conditions are hardly to be ex- 
pected until local consumers of Plates are favored with more 
business. It is stated that boiler shops in this vicinity which 
had been able in three previous panics to continue in opera- 
tion are now closed, showing that the present depression is 
the most severe for at least half a century. Prices continue 
to be firmly held as follows on standard sizes of Plates at 
tidewater: Sheared Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 
1.96c. to 2.06c.; Marine Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.; Fire Box 
Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—-For some time the buying in this line 
has appeared in waves, and for the past week or so the trade 
has experienced one of the intervening periods of dullness. 
About the only transactions reported were in carload lots 
or a little larger. No lettings of importance are in sight 
at present. It is rather confidently believed that prices on 
large lots have touched ,bottom with Pig Iron at its current 
cost. Carload lots of 6 in. are quoted at $25 to $25.50 per 
net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—General conditions are unsatisfactory. 
Some little movement is reported in Steel Scrap, Rolling 
Mill stock and Old Car Wheels, but the demand directly 
from consumers is possibly lighter than for the preceding 
week or two. The buyers of Steel Scrap are still mainly 
dealers who are purchasing to fill old contracts, but occa- 
sionally a good lot is bought by a consumer when prices 
quoted prove attractive. A sale of 5000 tons to an eastern 
Pennsylvania Steel works is reported. Relaying Rails are 
neglected, some of the recent inquiries which encouraged 
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holders having proved to come from parties who desired to 
purchase either on credit or on other unsatisfactory terms. 
Quotations, per gross ton, New York City, are as follows: 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting..... $9.50 to $10.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 9.50 to 10.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 11.00 to 12.00 
ok a ee rer eee 18.50 to 19.50 
RP Se ee ee ee ee 14.00 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles....16.50to 17.50 
3 BO ee eee re 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 2 Hativeed Wretaent.. cc. cc cccescs 12.00 to 13.00 
CUO Ee Nk kas eweiss cedceoesns 10.00 to 11.00 
NO. 1 SOP WOGGee, TORS... sc ccceccee 11.00 to 12.00 
NO. 2 FOrd WrOGGt, SUCRE... ccccweees 10.00 to 11.00 
RAE URIs 604.6. fb 62 08 oes Sec we eeb Re 5.00 to 6.00 
Eee Re een dies ces cveieteseeeus 450to 5.50 
WOME BID goa ee enscwinensees 6.00 to 7.00 
ea da dee us eae a ae aw eee 9.00 to 10.00 
AL. AES eee oe 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 13.50 to 14.50 
BS Oia an ca disceh es 06 «4 eavaie ecesis 11.50 to 12.50 
Se ec ok ae ak t< s cdaneledtow nas 9.50 to 10.50 
ROCOUNOTIVe Grate TAM. <2 6 icc ceceseus 10.00 to 11.00 
ee a aT eee eee eee 11.50 to 12.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, March 4, 1908. 


Pig Tin.—The return to more normal conditions in manu- 
facturing is well shown by the Tin deliveries. During Feb- 
ruary deliveries into consumption aggregated 2400 tons. This 
compares with 1500 tons in January and 1200 tons in De- 
cember. An increase of 100 per cent. in Tin consumption 
within the short space of 60 days shows that great gains 
have been made since the practical stagnation of business 
during October and November. It should be remembered, 
too, that February was a short month. The statistics of 
the movements of Tin as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of 
the New York Metal Exchange, show that the arrivals at 
Atlantic ports were but 1917 tons. Consequently stocks 
were drawn upon to the extent of 500 tons, leaving stocks in 
this country on February 29 at 343 tons, the smallest in the 
history of the American Tin Plate trade. Imports of Tin 
since January 1 amount to 3150 tons, a falling off of over 
2500 tons, compared with 1907. The total visible supply 
throughout the world on February 29 was 14,760 tons, a de- 
crease of 200 tons compared with the end of January, but an 
increase of 1800 tons compared with the same time last year. 
The feature of the week has been the scarcity of spot Tin; 
since Friday there has been but one 5-ton lot in the nfrket 
and that was held at 30c. Needless to say, the business of 
the week, which was of fair volume, consisted largely of Tin 
in transit and early shipment from London. Never has spot 
Tin been so searce. Price changes during the week. are 
largely nominal and for 5-ton lots of spot the range was as 
follows: 

Cents.—— 


RIND Pa os ances ‘aogier cecmeeee 
GE 6 Cli wa «owe Gad RS Oe 28.70 to 28.85 
EE, Med bein kei Ore x a Gime Relea Win & Bieie Sve eR 29.50 
EN UNS og aida «ad oe CO RAA CH HEM CE SSS ORES *30.00 
ET aie ko ieee ea ea cee Sines bee nes Ce kew el” *30.00 
Rs: 5 50a pean we nana ww OOO oke Oe ee ae *30.00 
EE ae ee 


* Nominal, asked for spot. 


The shortage made itself felt February 28, when the price 
advanced sharply on light demand. On that day metal due 
to arrive March 12 was sold at 28.87%4c. How acute was 
the demand is shown by four different prices which pre- 
vailed March 3, when spot was nominally held at 30c.; Tin 
from a boat due to-day at 29c.; from a boat due March 9 at 
28.75c., and from a still later boat at 28.60c. Two mail 
stcamers are bringing Tin, and the Minnesota sailing to-day 
from London carries 1045 tons. In all 3197 tons are afloat, 
of which 2200 tons will arrive this month. The arrivals so 
far are 940 tons, and the metal continues very scarce. A 
rapid advance in London to-day carried the price to the 
highest figure of the year, £136 for spot and £133 5s. for 
futures. The Dutch Government’s announcement that the 
subsequent Banca sales this year would each be reduced 
about 300 tons, or 1600 tons in all, was the cause of this ex- 
cited advance. New York prices participated in the upward 
movement, and the high price of the year was reached to- 
day at 30.25c. 

Copper.—The reopening of the Anaconda mine, the re- 
starting of the Washoe smelter, and the belief that some of 
the Greene properties will soon resume operations had two 
opposite and contrary effects. One party advanced the 
opinion that it indicated an increased consumption was in 
sight and possibly higher prices. Another theory advanced 
was that when the flood of metal began to come from this 
smelter, amounting to 15,000,000 lb. a month. prices must 
give way. This seems the more reasonable assumption, espe- 
cially with the fact that new properties have opened or will 
open in Utah, and Shasta County, Cal., this year, which 
will add to the United States producing capacity upward 
of 100,000,000 Ib. Prices are already weaker. On Tuesday 
a large American firm was urgently offering Copper in 
Europe at £58 7s. 6d., equivalent to 12%4c., New York. 
To-day there are several sellers there at £58, c.i.f. Some 
American consumers were in the market last week offering 
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12\4c., but refused to make a firm offer at that figure. They 
are under the impression that they will be able to secure 
metal at 12%4c. or 12c. in the near future. Consumption 
here appears to be about 50 per cent. of last year’s high 
record in the Brass and allied trades, but Wire drawers are 
operating to a much smaller extent. That consumption will 
pick up during the last half is the belief of many, but little 
hope is entertained for much higher prices. More sales 
were made during the week for foreign delivery, mostly, 
however, for the distant future. Exports during February 
were 24,640 tons, and the total exports this year are 57,659 
tons, as compared with 26,213 tons during the first two 
months of 1907. Imports during January were 7300 tons, 
compared with 10,700 tons in the same month last year. 
Quotations are more or less nominal, at 12.50c. to 12.75c. 
for Lake, and 12.387%4c to 12.75c. for Electrolytic. The 
inside prices are those which prevail for export orders. In 
London £56 12s. 6d. is asked for spot, and £57 5s. for 
futures, 

Waterbury Average.—The Waterbury average for Feb- 
ruary was 13.25. 

Pig Lead.—A little cutting prevails, but prices are not 
shaded over five points. General prices from first hands are 
unchanged at 3.75c., New York, and 3.65c., St. Louis. An- 
other new low record has been established in London at £13 
12s. 6d. 

Ferroalloys.—Some business has been taken at $85 for 
60 per cent. Ferrosilicon. Ferromanganese is dull at $47.50 
to $48.50. 

Spelter.—Prices are easier at 4.75c., New York, and 
4.60c., St. Louis. Business is very light. 

Antimony.—Dullness continues, and prices are un- 
changed. Cookson’s is held at 9.50c., Hallett’s at 9c. and 
outside brands at 8.50c. 

Tin Plate.—-Improvement continues, as shown by an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. in the consumption of Pig Tin and 
the operation of about 70 per cent. of the leading interest’s 
Tin Plate mills. Prices are firm at $3.89, New York, and 
$3.70, Pittsburgh, for 100 Ib. IC Coke Plates. 

Old Metals.—Prices have broken away from the Ingot 
Copper market. The demand is light; dealers’ selling prices 
being slightly easier, as follows: 





7-——Cents.— 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible......... 12.00 to 12.25 
gopper, CS ea 11.75 to 12.00 

opper, Light and Bottoms............. 11.00 to 11.25 
5 5. Gh ay sae dD eco 2's 00 be wind 9.50 to 9.75 
PO PP CG Ses Gawwiks «nbs beues & 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 12.00 
PE RN ss cs ain ce ae sd sib 8.00 to 8.25 
CCOUPONUESOND UANORIINID, «occ ccccccescecss 9.00 to 10.00 
Ns Viste a /5.c tGe ay os ob > 6 Oo cukd a ow we ee 3.50 
MS haa ists | a etna sk ove 0 ei Kd n bbe bake Oe 3.25 
i god a Sees Awan bth & us-o'Ae Bik ke le3 ack > 3.50 


Brandeis. Goldschmidt & Co., 18-19 Fenchurch street, 
Tondon, E. C., and 59 William street, New York City, an- 
nounce that Lucian Nachmann, a member of the firm, hav- 
ing transferred his activity to the London office, they have 
given Paul Koning the management of the New York office. 


————~-e—__ 


The Continuous Zinc Furnace Company.—The Con- 
tinuous Zinc Furnace Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
been organized under a Connecticut charter, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $125,000, to develop a process 
for the reduction of zine from the ore in large units in 
electric furnace. Woolsey McA. Johnson, Hartford, is 
the president; Ephraim Williams, New York, vice-presi- 
dent, and Jarvis McA. Johnson, Hartford, secretary and 
treasurer. The president of the company, who is the in- 
ventor of the new process, is well known as an expert on 
the metallurgy of zinc, and has had a wide experience 
in spelter plants and as a consulting engineer. Incidental 
to the practice of his specialty he has had the opportu- 
nity to inspect the mines of most of the zine regions of 
North America. He has been experimenting for some 
time in developing the process, and is now building an 
experimental plant at Hartford to test out on a large 
scale a theoretical conception that has already been tried 
successfully in the laboratory. 

The Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association met J. M. Hibbard of Chicago and 
M. K. Bowman of New York, both members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, at the Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, on March 2, 
and conferred on the revised constitution of the National 
Association to be submitted at the New York convention, 
March 25. The principal change affects the membership 
clause, eligibility now being not confined to lotal associa- 
tions, but admitting scattered plants about the country. 
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PERSONAL. 





J. Stephen Jeans, editor of the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, London, recently resigned as secretary of the 
British Iron Trade Association, after 30 years of efficient 
service. Mr. Jeans’ many friends in the United States 
will regret to learn that ill health was the reason for 
his retirement from the above work. Mr. Jeans is spend- 
ing the winter on the Continent and is reported to be 
making progress toward recovery. 

' Frederick H. Eaton, president of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, has been elected a director in the Sea- 
board National Bank, New York. 


The American Smelting & Refining Company an- 
nounces that E. A. Behr has succeeded Thomas J. Phillips 
as agent of that company for the sale of pig lead. Mr. 
Phillips resigned to enter into other business. Mr. Behr 
was formerly connected with L. Vogelstein & Co., New 
York. 

David Hunt, Jr., general sales manager of the Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sailed February 29 
for a three mouths’ trip through England and the Con- 
tinent. 

Julian V. Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned as 
assistant commissioner of the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 

S. W. Hubbard, manager of sales at Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Rogers, Brown & Co., recently sailed from New York 
for a Mediterranean trip. 

Louis F. Fieser of the pig iron firm of Fieser & Bent- 
ley, Columbus, Ohio, sailed February 29 for a three 
months’ visit to Europe. 


Fred. W. Wood, president of the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, Sparrow’s Point, Md., has returned from a trip to 
Cuba, where he visited the iron mines of the Spanish- 
American Iron Company at Daiquiri and at Mayari. 

Director Vehling, manager of the steel works at Rothe 
Erde, Aix-la-Chapelle, is now in this country. He was 
until recently connected with the great steel plant at 
Homécourt, France. 

Frank H. Buhl, a well-known former steel manufac- 
turer of Sharon, Pa., has gone to Europe. 

E. A. Bayrd, for 25 years manager of the St. Louis 
office of Matthew Addy & Co., has retired with an ample 
competence to enjoy a well earned leisure. The St. Louis 
office is now in charge of William C. Arpe, with August 
C. Schumann, Ralph Switzer and A. B. Champion as as- 
sistants. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore, Md., has, 
through a committee appointed for that purpose, pre- 
sented to the councils of that city a revised building code 
for the erection of all classes of work in that city. H. D. 
Bush, vice-president and manager of the Baltimore Bridge 
Company, was prominently connected with this work, 
particularly with the part pertaining to steel and re- 
inforced concrete work. 

——_ +e — — 

William Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has had a conference with officials at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard on matters connected with the manu- 
facture of steel projectiles. Cincinnati concerns desire 
to manufacture these as well as the machinery with 
which they are made, much of such machinery having 
been sold by them to the Government. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
recently made a shipment of 28 hot metal cars of 40 tons 
capacity each to the Duquesne Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. These are said to be the largest cars now 
in use for such service. 


The second of the four Pennsylvania Railroad tubes 
under the East River, which will] link Long Island with 
New York City, was broken through and the headings 
were connected on Tuesday. The third will be broken 
through this month, and the last probably in April. 
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Engineering Specifications. 


Suggestions for Their Improvement. 





BY WALTER S, TIMMIS.* 





Specification writing is a branch of education to which 
engineering colleges have given very little attention, al- 
though it is undoubtedly one of the most important parts 
of the engineer’s work. Good specifications are the result 
of many mistakes and omissions properly rectified; they 
are also the result of a systematic compilation of these 
mistakes and the careful collating of the details neces- 
sary for the complete installation of either individual or 
groups of apparatus. The writer of good specifications 
must have an intimate knowledge not only of every 
item specified, but the progressive steps in the installa- 
tion of every detail connected therewith. As a prelimi- 
nary it is essential to know the various makes and 
styles of the apparatus on the market, and to this end 
it is desirable to have a convenient catalogue library, 
with a suitable index. Catalogues on similar subjects 
should be kept together, preferably in a box with a 
hinged cover, such us is found in the daily report section 
of any of the sectional cabinets. 

Another aid to complete and accurate specifications is 
a card index, arranged under proper subject headings, 
for preserving useful information, including the omis- 
sions and mistakes formerly made and to be guarded 
against in the future. ‘This card index can be made of 
ever increasing value by adding memoranda of one’s own 
experience and that of others. Thus under the various 
subjects, such as pipework, valves, lubricators, drips, 
traps, &e., all the details of an installation may be noted 
and made use of when preparing specifications. 

The trouble with most specifications is that they lack 
proper sequence and are also faulty in detail. They do 
not specifically call for the small particulars, nor do they 
state the method of their installation, The result is a 
very wide variation in the estimates received, and when 
a very low bidder gets the work the general clauses 
regarding quality do not sufficiently protect, either the 
consulting engineer or the owner, against the introduc- 
tion of imperfect material and poor installation. Perhaps 
the best way to secure a complete specification is to give 
it a proper sequence; for instance, suppose it is desired 
to write a complete specification for a power plant, this 
would be conveniently arranged in a number of separate 
specifications, starting with the boilers and terminating 
with the lighting fixtures, taking in such subjects as 
Boilers and Flue Connections, Chimney, Engines, Gene- 
rators, Steam Piping and Accessories, Switchboard and 
Connections, Power and Light Distribution and Lighting 
Fixtures. 

Subdivision of Specifications, 


It will be found of advantage to divide the specifica- 
tions for a complete power plant into separate specifica- 
tions, each complete in itself, so that a copy may go to 
each of the manufacturers and trades concerned, for by 
this separation either individual estimates can be ob- 
tained by the engineer, or, if a general contract be 
awarded, the contractor can segregate the various items 
and obtain intelligent bids from his subcontractors. 

In a general way the type of boilers, engines, genera- 
tors and other parts of the apparatus will be decided 
when the drawings are prepared. This being done, it is 
well to make a general synopsis of the necessary specifi- 
cations as outlined above; then to take each of these in- 
dividual specifications and write a synopsis of the sub- 
jects included and to be covered in proper sequence, so 
that when each of the minor subjects are treated it is 
more than probable that all of the detail and the prob- 
lems connected with the specification will be rounded out 
and the result will be satisfactory. For example, in a set 
of specifications for Steam Heating, Steam Piping, Boiler 
Connections, Auxiliaries, &¢c., this specification could be 
written under the following headings: 

(a) High Pressure Mains from Boilers to Engines, Pumps, 
Steam Supply for Manufacturing Purposes and Injectors. 


* Consulting engineer, New York City. 
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(5) Low Pressure Connections for Engines, Pumps and 
Power Plant, Exhaust Head. 

(c) High and Low Pressure Drips, Traps and Connections 

(d) Notes as to Pipe Work, Hangers, Standards, Gaskets, &c. 

(e) Feed Water Heater, Pump Governors, Oil Separator. 

(f{) Boiler Connections, Ejector, Blow-off Tank. 

(g) Damper Regulator. 

(h) Pumps: Boiler Feed, Sump, Blow-off Tank, House (and 
Connections). 

(j) Heating System, Radiators, Risers and Returns, Relief 
Connections. 

(k) Separators and Reducing Valve, Valves. 

(4) Vacuum System and Pumps, Gauge Board. 

(m) Pipe Covering and Painting of Pipes and Radiators 

(n) Llow-off Tank Vit. 

(o) Guarantees. 

Then each one of these subjects can be written upon 
in detail and followed to its logical conclusion, and it will 
be found that little or nothing has been omitted in the 
specification. 

Introductions to Specifications, 


The preamble to the specification should have a clause 
similar to the following, which will be referred to here- 
inafter. 


The contractor is referred to the general clauses 
accompanying all specifications for work in this 
building, prepared by —- , Consulting Engi- 
neer, which will be made a part of any contract 
made under these specifications. 


It should also have a clause under the heading of 
Scope, which should give in a general way the intent of 
the specifications; such a paragraph is copied herewith 
from a specification : 


Scope.—The intent of these specifications and the 
accompanying drawings is to describe and provide 
for the furnishing of all items of labor, material 
and equipment that may be required for the installa- 
tion within the premises referred to of a complete 
system of high and low pressure steam piping, steam 
pumps, steam auxiliaries, heating system, &c., all as 
more fully hereinafter set forth. 

The work to be performed under these specifica- 
tions will extend from the boilers to the various 
engines, pumps and other steam apparatus in the 
engine and boiler rooms; a complete system of low 
pressure heating, together with a vacuum system 
all as more fully set forth and described under the 
following headings. 

After the paragraph on scope the various subheadings, 
a, b, c, &c., are then entered in the specification and after- 
ward written upon under each of the items in their proper 
order. 

Another illustration of the preliminary portion of a 
specification is given herewith to illustrate what has been 
spoken of: 

Specification covering 
Switchboard, Wiring System for Power & Light 
to be installed in the 
West 23rd St. 
New York City. 
Prepared by 
Consulting Engineer, 
New York City. 
The contractor is referred to the general clauses 
accompanying all specifications for work in this 
building, prepared by —-—-————-. Consulting Engi- 
neer, which will be made a part of any contract 
made under these specifications. 

Scope.—This specification is intended to cover 
every item of labor and material which may be re- 
quired for the installation of a complete modern 
switchboard with connections, separate systems of 
power and lighting distribution with distributing 
panels and switches; sundry lighting and power 
branch circuits and lighting fixtures all as more 
fully hereinafter set forth and described. The gen- 
erator installation will consist of two 150-kw., one 
100-kw. and one 50-kw. 240 to 250 volt direct cur- 
rent generators, direct connected sets and a balanc- 
ing motor generator of 74% kw. capacity. Power 
distribution will be by a two-wire system of 240 
volts and lighting by a three-wire system at 120 
volts. The work required under these specifications 
will be more conveniently described as follows: 

(a2) Connections from Generators and Balancer Set to 
Switchboard. 

(b) Switchboard and Instruments. 

(c) System of Power Feeders. 

(d) System of Lighting Feeders. 

(¢) Panel Boards and Switches. 
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(f) Power Branch Circuits. 
(g) Lighting Branch Circuits. 
(h) Lighting Fixtures. 

' The average specification has a very large preamble 
of general conditions which are in no way uniform, most 
of these general conditions are the result of legal con- 
troversy and are therefore an effort to avoid a repetition 
of the same; the American Institute of Architects, to- 
gether with the National Association of Builders, have 
agreed upon a basis for most of these general conditions 
in the form of a uniform contract, but so far the engineers 
have not solved this problem, but it is highly desirable 
that the engineers should have a similar form of contract 
which will form the basis of an equitable contract as 
between the owner and the contractor. However, in addi- 
tion to a uniform contract, it is necessary to have as a 
preamble to each specification a set of general conditions 
which can be regularly printed and filled in for each spec- 
ification, as may be required; a form of general clauses 
is suggested as given herewith: 


AGE March 5, 1908 


All the materials furnished and the work exe- 
cuted under the terms of this specification are to be 
the best of their respective kinds; all work and ma- 
terial must be in accordance with the requirements 
of the Fire Insurance Exchange, city departments 
and all other authorities having jurisdiction over 
such work. 

All materials herein specified are to be fur- 
nished and erected by this contractor, in ample time, 
so as not to delay other portions of the building. 

The contractor shall obtain any necessary per- 
mits required in connection with the work, and upon 
completion of his work shall obtain and deliver to 
the owner the necessary certificates from the au- 
thorities having jurisdiction over such work. He 
shall pay the required fees incident to the procure- 
ment of such certificates. 

The contractor shall furnish to the engineer a 
complete set of working drawings showing the detail 
and arrangement of the parts, and before proceed- 
ing with the work the said drawings shall meet with 
the approval of the engineer in every respect. 

The contractor shall not deviate from the terms 


A Proposed Standard for Specifications, 


General Clauses Governing all Contracts 
for the 





Installed under the specifications 
Prepared by 


Consulting Engineer, 
New York. 

Premises.—The structure will be located at East 
Twenty-fourth street. It will be of skeleton steel 
construction with steel columns, steel] beams and 
girders, and with terra cotta tile or reinforced con- 
crete floors. On top of the concrete slabs covering 
the floor will be sleepers and ash concrete fill, upon 
which will be laid a single maple floor 1% in. thick. 

Scope.—The intent of these specifications is to de- 
scribe and provide for the furnishing of all items 
of labor, materia] and equipment that may be neces- 
sary for the complete instaliation of the- material 
and equipment called for in the annexed specifica- 
tion. 

Definitions and General Conditions.—The word 
“Owner” as herein used refers to —————— of 
New York City. 

The word “ Engineer ”’ refers to —————, Con- 
sulting Engineer, New York. 

The word “Contractor” refers to the party to 
whom the contract is awarded. 


The contractor shall comply with all State laws 
and city ordinances, and shall be liable for all pen- 
alties incurred through the acts or omissions of him- 
self, or his agents or employees, and for all damage 
to life, limb and property that may be brought about 
through any negligence on the part of himself or his 
agents or employees during the erection of the work 
contemplated in the specifications. 

The contractor shall furnish all necessary mate- 
rials and labor and provide all necessary and proper 
tools, scaffolding and other equipment necessary to 
the proper installation of the work herein specified. 

Should the owner at any time during the prog- 
ress of the work contemplate further specifications 
requiring any alterations, deviation, additions or 
omissions from the specifications herein, he shall be 
at liberty to do so, and the same shall in no way 
affect or make void any contract made on these 
specifications, but will be added to or deducted from 
the amount of the contract as the case may be by 
a fair and reasonable valuation. 

The contractor will be required to make good at 
his own cost and expense any work or material fur- 
nished by him which shall prove to be defective 
within one year from date of installation. The con- 
tractor will not deviate from the terms of these 
specifications unless permission covering any such 
deviations shall be given in writing by the engineer. 
Every detail of the work shall be completely fin- 
ished before being tendered to the engineer for final 
test and acceptance. 

Payments on account of contract sum will only 
be made against certificates of the engineer. 

No certificate given, nor any payment made on 
account of the contract sum for work furnished and 
erected at the building, shall be construed as an ac- 
ceptance of any work or materials which may sub- 
sequently be found to be defective. 

No claims covering payment for extra work will 
be allowed unless the work referred to therein shall 
have been definitely ordered in writing by the owner 
or the engineer. 


of these specifications unless he first confers with 
the engineer and secures his written permission 
for such deviation. 


Should the contractor at any time during the 
progress of the work to be done under these specifi- 
cations, refuse or neglect to supply a sufficiency of 
materials or workmen, the owner shall have the 
power to provide materials and workmen after three 
days’ notice in writing being given to finish the 
work on said contract, and the expense shall be de- 
ducted from the amount of the contract. 


Should any dispute arise respecting the true con- 
struction or meaning of the drawings or specifica- 
tions, or should. the drawings and specifications not 
agree, the same shall be decided by the engineer and 
his decision shall be final and conclusive. 


The contractor is to employ only first-class me- 
chanics, who are members in good standing of their 
respective trades unions. 


The contractor will render the owner free and 
harmless from all suits which may be brought on 
the alleged infringement of any patented mechan- 
ism, material or device which may be used under 
this contract. 


The owner will not in any manner be answer- 
able or accountable for any loss or damage that 
may happen to the work called for in these specifi- 
cations or any part or parts thereof, or for any of 
the tools or devices used by the contractor in finish- 
ing and completing the work called for under these 
specifications (loss or damage by fire excepted). 


——_++e—____ 


The Quebec Bridge Report.—The report of the royal 
commission appointed to investigate the collapse of the 
Quebec bridge was presented to the Minister of Railways 
at Quebec last week and will be laid before Parliament. 
It is reported that the commission finds the failure of the 
bridge to have been due not to any defect in material or 
construction but to a defect in design. It is held that 
in a structure greater than any ever attempted of its 
type the usual working formulas as to weight and strain 
required considerable modification, whereas the calcula- 
tions applicable to ordinary bridges were followed with- 
out ehange. The construction, the report says, was car- 
ried out with great care, but the weight of the central 
span was too great for the support provided in the anchor 
spans, 

——»~- oe —_—__ 


Territory covered by the Pittsburgh Car Service Asso- 
ciation reports 122,130 cars handled by 19 different rail- 
roads in the month of January, 1908, against 220,654 cars 
in January, 1907, a reduction of 98,524 cars, or 44 per 
cent. This reduction is due to the closing of many in- 
dustrial plants and the decreased production of coke 
plants and coal mines. 


The Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of Corliss steam engines, gas engines, pumping 
engines, air and gas compressors, has established a branch 
in Atlanta, Ga., with offices and rooms in the Candler 
Building. Julius M. Dashiell has been appointed sales 
manager. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, March 4, 1908. 

The activity in the machinery trade seems to be largely 
confined to power plant equipment, several fair sized power 
projects having come up the past week, on the equipment of 
one of which certain houses in this district are now submit- 
ting quotations. It has been noticeable for the past few 
weeks that the demand for power equipment was better, and 
it was expected that the improvement would be reflected in 
the machine tool trade. While there was a slightly better 
demand for machine tools the last weeks of February, the 
past week experienced a reaction, business having again 
receded to a lower level. Both manufacturers and dealers 
report a quiet trade, with no important specifications from 
the larger interests. The inquiries received were not very 
numerous, and appear to cover future requirements rather 
than immediate needs, consequently closings are slow and 
the volume of orders restricted. With practically no excep- 
tion manufacturers and dealers report a better business in 
February than the two previous months, and while the open- 
ing of March has not been so favorable, it is hoped that the 
approach of spring will exert a favorable influence, and that 
this month’s business will show a considerable gain. 

In the item in this column last week concerning the 
spring meeting of the National Machine Tool] Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., May 19 
and 20, an error was made in the name of the city in which 
are to be held the joint meetings of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. The joint 
meetings of the latter three associations will be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., on May 13, 14 and 15. 

A number of representatives of prominent manufacturers 
of railroad and power plant equipment in this city have 
formed a new organization for the purpose of promoting 
friendship among the members and their friends. The or- 
ganization is intended more for social purposes than for busi- 
ness, and is to give two large dinners each year, one in the 
winter and one in the summer. The organization, which has 
been named the Lyres Club, held its first dinner February 
28, at the Old Chop House in Cedar street, which was well 
attended by the members and their friends. The members 
of the club include H. C. Evans, Lorain Steel Company; W. 
P. Pressinger, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company; George 
H. Gillon, Watson-Stillman Company; F. E. Green, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company; D. W. Pye, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Company; Frank Randall, Allis-Chalmers 
Company; W. Magowan, American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company; J. D. Sawyer, American Locomotive Company; J. 
E. Meek, H. W. Johns-Manville Company; Scott Hayes, 
Railway Steel Spring Company; F. W. Trawick, General 
Electric Company. 


New Shops for Norfolk & Southern Railroad, 


The Norfolk & Southern Railroad Company is having 
plans prepared for a system of railroad shops to be built 
at Chocowinity, N. C. Several engineers are at work on the 
plans, and it is estimated that the total cost of building 
and equipping the shops will amount to $300,000. F. S. 
Gannon, president of the company, has an office at 37 Wall 
street, New York, but most of the other offices and the oper- 
ating departments are located at Norfolk, Va. It is stated 
that it will be several weeks before the buying will be done, 
and the company’s engineers have only a general idea as to 
what the equipment may be. 

In view of the large number and different kinds of ma- 
chines that will be purchased by the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., for equipping its new mechanical de- 
partment, the trade is following the matter closely, and some 
of the houses are in correspondence with the Institute con- 
cerning the equipment that will be required. No list of the 
various machines that will be purchased has been prepared, 
but Arthur M. Greene, Jr., of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, is understood to have the matter in hand with 
several companies which are in a position to supply the neces- 
sary tools. The general contract for building construction 
has been awarded to James Stewart & Co., New York, and 
the building will be a three-story and basement structure, 
80 x 270 ft. As this building is to be given up entirely to 
mechanics a great deal of equipment will be required. 

The American Locomotive Company has inquiries in the 
market for a 50-ton crane for the Brooks Works at Dun- 
king, 2. %. 

William Gardam & Son, Inc., 45-51 Rose street, New 
York, have purchased a site at Arlington, N. J., on which 
they will erect a building for the growing needs of their 
business. The company, which manufactures single and mul- 
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tiple spindle sensitive drills, adjustable multiple spindle 
drills, adjustable gang drills and special machinery, expects 
to move its manufacturing business to Arlington as soon as 
possible, and will make use of a building already on the 
property, which was formerly occupied by the Hoyt Metal 
Company. As soon as possible work on the new building will 
be begun. The company’s new property is 100 x 200 ft., 
and an Erie Railroad siding is extended to the premises. The 
company will locate its office in the New York machinery 
district and will maintain a shop in New York for its jobbing 
department. 

The Hallett Iron Works, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of 
telegraph and telephone construction material and tools, is 
in the market for a pair of rolls and housing for rolling down 
scrap iron which is not more than 24 in. in width and “4 to 
% in. thick. The company wishes to roll the scrap down to 
No. 10 gauge. 

The Standard Oil Company has purchased the equipment 
on the extensive list which was printed in these columns 
some time ago. Orders were scattered among the various 
houses in this city, and it is understood that no one com- 
pany received a very large share. ‘These machine tools are 
intended for the company’s new plant at Bayway, N. J., 
for the equipment of which it is generally understood a good 
deal of additional machinery will be purchased. The opera- 
tions at that point are to be extensive, and as yet but little 
machine tool equipment has been purchased. 


Cambria Steel Company’s Power Requirements, 


One of the most important developments in the trade 
the past week was the announcement that the Cambria Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has asked bids for equipment for 
a large power plant at the company’s mines. It is under 
stood that the equipment is to include a good sized air com- 
pressor plant, and indications point to early purchases being 
made. It is stated that in addition to the regular power 
equipment, such as boilers, engines, &c., some traveling 
cranes are to be installed. 

The Granite Mfg. Company, Marble Falls, Texas, in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000, is to develop 
12,000 hp. at Marble Falls, Texas, by the construction of a 
dam across the Colorado River, plans for which have been 
drawn by Dwight F. Horton of Houston, Texas, who is 
designing and constructing engineer. At the present time 
the company will install 4000 kw. of equipment, for which 
it will require four 1000-kw. units, alternating current, with 
accessories ; four 1500-hp. water wheels, complete; flue pipe, 
sluice gates, &c. The power will be used at Marble Falls 
and transmitted to Austin and surrounding towns within a 
radius of 75 miles. The dam will be constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and will be 36 ft. high and 1400 ft. long. 
The officers of the company are W. W. Majors, president ; 
G. W. Voires, vice-president and general manager, and 
George Philip Jones, secretary. 

Important contracts for hydraulic equipment will prob- 
ably be placed within the next month or two by the York 
Haven Water & Power Company, York Haven, Pa., which 
intends to install this year 10,000 additional horsepower 
normal capacity, with an overload rating equivalent to 
15,000 hp. The company’s present 10,000 hp. capacity has 
been contracted for, and foundations for the 10 additional 
units are abouc ready. It is the intention to add 300 ft. to 
the power house for the protection of the 10 units. Of the 
equipment to be installed, some of the contracts have been 
awarded. 

The Kennedy Electric Company, German Valley, N. J., 
has inquiries in the trade for power equipment for a good 
sized plant, to be erected at that place. Emil Podlesak, 30 
King street, Morristown, N. J., is the company’s engineer. 

S. J. Aronsohn, Morris and Grand streets, Paterson, 
N. J., is purchasing machinery for a silk mill, and has placed 
an order with McClave, Rimmer & Co., 90 West street, New 
York, for a 200-hp. Ridgway engine and dynamo. 

Catalogues Wanted.—Edward G. Spitz, 244 West 
Fifty-second street, New York, desires catalogues of all 
classes of machine tools and general foundry equipment, with 
a view to making connections for selling American machinery 
in Europe. 

———o oe 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, O10, March 3, 1908. 

A slight improvement is noticed in inquiries, but other- 
wise the machine tool market remains about the same as 
a week ago. Dealers are getting quite a few orders, but 
they are all for single, or at the most two, tools. Practi- 
cally all the buying is being done by small industrial plants 
and new concerns that are starting small machine and repair 
shops. Orders are not being placed until tools are actually 
needed, so that when a dealer makes a sale quick delivery 
is demanded. While inquiries are somewhat more numerous, 
they are about all for single tools. Purchasers, as a rule, are 
looking for low priced tools, and a large proportion of them 
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are glad to get second-hand tools provided they can find what 
they want. Second-hand tools are as yet by no means plenti- 
ful. Dealers are not looking for much improvement in the 
present limited volume of business for some time. 

Tool builders are finding little change in the situation. 
The volume of inquiries has improved, but buyers are slow 
in placing orders. The majority of industrial plants engaged 
in the manufacture of iron and steel products are still run- 
ning at limited capacity, and many of them are taking advan- 
tage of the dull spell to repair their machinery and overhaul 
their plants, so that they will be ready for operation at maxi- 
mum capacity when conditions warrant. 

Local builders of sugar making machinery have received 
a fair volume of inquiries for machinery for plant additions 
and repairs for the coming season, but as yet have taken no 
orders. Manufacturers of twist drills report an improvement 
in orders, but the orders that are coming in are for small 
lots. Business has not improved materially with the crane 
builders, although they are taking some orders for single 
cranes for small shops. The demand for locomotive cranes 
is light. There is an improvement in the demand for in- 
dustrial cars. The foundry situation shows little if any im- 
provement. As yet few local jobbing foundries are running 
at more than half their capacity. 

Engineering firms report very little work on hand in the 
line of preparing plans for new plants. Some new companies 
have been incorperated for the purpose of erecting and operat- 
ing new industrial plants, but the promoters claim that it is 
difficult to get capital interested in their enterprises at the 
present time. 

The American Brass Mfg. Company, now located at 715 
Woodland Avenue, has just let the contract for the erection 
of a new plant at Forty-ninth street and Luther avenue. 
The plant will consist of two main buildings, one two stories 
high, 40 x 110 ft., containing the finishing department, and a 
foundry 35 x 134 ft. The company will soon be in the mar- 
ket for a 60-hp. gas engine and for considerable other equip- 
ment. ‘The new plant, which will be ready for occupancy 
about August 1. will be up to date in every particular and 
will give the company more than double its present capacity. 
The company manufactures a complete line of plumbers’ 
brass goods. 

The Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company will soon be- 
gin the erection of a machine, boiler, blacksmith, structural 
iron and carpenter repair shop in Cleveland. The company 
is in the market for several new or second-hand machine 
tools, including shapers, bolt machines, planers, &c. The 
company’s office is at 1630 Williamson Building, Cleveland. 

The Rickersberg Brass Company, which was recently in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $50,000, by E. Rickersberg 
and others, has awarded the contract for the erection of a 
plant at Thirty-seventh street and Perkins avenue. The 
plant will be 80 x 250 ft. Practically all the equipment has 
been purchased. The company will manufacture plumbers’ 
supplies. 

The Rocky River Water, Light & Power Company, Rocky 
River, a suburb of Cleveland, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $250,000. The company is planning the 
installation of a lighting system in that village. 

The village of Newton Falls, Ohio, last week voted an 
issue of $20,000 in bonds to be used for erecting a water 
works system. Bids will be edvertised for as soon as thi 
preliminary plans are prepared. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company during the past 
few days has secured a contract for building a 5-ton bridge 
for the Michigan Alkali Company, Detroit, for handling 
limestone. The company has also taken a good sized contract 
for work at the plant of the Shenango Furnace Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa. The contract is largely for bins, furnace 
hoists and larries. 

The Pioneer Cereal Company, whose plant at Canal Ful- 
ton, Ohio, was recently destroyed by fire, has purchased 
property in Akron formerly occupied by the Akron Soap 
Company. <A large building on the property will be refitted 
at once and equipped with modern machinery. A power 
plant will also be built. 

The Canton Art Metal Company, Canton, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. The 
increase was made to take care of the large increase in busi- 
ness during the past two years. 

The Cleveland Wrought Washer Company, which recently 
erected a new plant on West Fifty-eighth street, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000 to provide 
more working capital. The company reports that orders are 
coming in quite satisfactorily. 

During January the Seneca Chain Company turned out 
344,000 Ib. of chain at its Mansfield, Ohio, plant. The com- 
pany has been engaged in turning out lighter weight chain 
at this plant since it was built several months ago, but now 
heavy iron and steel chain is being made. Both of the forge 
shons of the Mansfield plant of the company are now running. 

The Canton-Hughes Pump Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
received an order from the Isthmian Canal Commission for 
two large pumps for use on the Panama Canal. The com- 
pany is now operating its plant on full time, with almost as 
large a force as was employed before the financial depression. 
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Officers state that indications point to a large volume of 
business this year. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Omso, March 8, 1908. 

There is plenty of argument with a multiplicity of ideas 
on the existing situation and what should be done to stimu- 
late trade in the tool manufacturing lines, but if one would 
be strictly conscientious he san say only that there is precious 
little if any improvement in the situation. Only in a few 
isolated cases are there any manufacturers of machinery 
who are running full time with a full force; there are two 
or three of these, but in the main reduced time and smaller 
forces are the rule. Those making specialties in the tool 
line are having little trouble in keeping their forces engaged, 
and some are actually experiencing a demand about equal to 
that of the middle and part of the third quarter of 1907. 
The president of one company states that business with him 
is from 60 to 70 per cent. of that of this time last year, 
which, considering the extensive demand at that time, makes 
the present record not far from a reasonably normal period. 

Two important events which will be participated in by 
the men of the machinery and tool making lines here soon are 
the dinner and meeting of the Cincinnati Metal Trades 
Association on Thursday evening, March 5, at the Business 
Men’s Club, and the meeting and dinner of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club at the Queen City Club, March 9. FE. H. Har- 
grave of the Cincinnati Machine Tool Company is chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee of the last named 
organization, and is arranging the list of speakers and en- 
tertainers. Mr. Hargrave has always believed that Cincin- 
nati products should find a natural market in the South 
American countries, and has familiarized himself with con- 
ditions in those countries in several personal visits and in- 
vestigation through other channels. Largely through his in- 
terest and agitation of the matter local manufacturers have 
come over to his views, and are with him on his various 
projects and ideas for trade expansion in the tropics. Al- 
though local papers have carried references to the interest 
manifested in this matter and have erroneously said that an 
excursion party would be made up to leave here about 
August 15, such a party is in contemplation and a trip of 
six weeks or two months, taking in all the larger points, will 
be made later. The weather conditions of the tropical coun- 
tries would make a trip of this kind inadvisable earlier than 
November. President H. T. Atkins of the Manufacturers’ 
Club is an enthusiast on this matter, as is also Frank B. 
Wiborg of the Ault & Wiborg Company, printing ink manu- 
facturer. The committee named by President Atkins of the 
Manufacturers’ Club is made up as follows: E. H. Hargrave, 
chairman, Cincinnati Machine Tool Company; A. G. Bruns- 
man of the Anchor Buggy Company, Joseph Homan of the 
Homan Mfg. Company and Murray Shipley of the Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Company. This committee will un- 
doubtedly have something interesting to report at the Queen 
City Club meeting. 

There is some scattering business coming out in the way 
of lathes, upright drills, shapers, &c., but as a rule manu- 
facturers are running very conservatively. Milling machine 
manufacturers find the times a trifle better, and some of 
these are approximately on their usual run and time. 

Dealers are still backward about placing orders. Such 
tools as are being sold are for absolute necessities. The 
second-hand dealers report practically no improvement in 
that line. 

Foundries are still very much off in the melt. <A few 
jobbing foundries which are equipped to make heavy castings 
are quite busy on bases for large ice manufacturing machin- 
ery. 

Foreign inquiry is not up to the usual standard at this 
time, except in the line of agricultural and special machinery. 

Edward Miller, S. O. Holder, Alva Latham, R. C. Ewick 
and Florian Engler have incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, the 
Columbus Buckeye Tool & Supply Company, with a capital 
stock of $30,000. 

It is reported that the foundry and other departments 
of the Dover Mfg. Company’s plant in Canal Dover, Ohio, 
have resumed on a nearly normal basis. 

The American Cash Register Company has been incor- 
porated at Columbus, Ohio, with a capital stock of $1,000.- 
000, to take over the business of the Hallwood Cash Register 
Company. 

Considerable progress has been made on the project men- 
tioned in The Tron Age a few weeks ago in connection with 
the new horseshoe manufacturing company in Toledo, Ohio. 
The old Shelby tube plant, containing 10 acres of ground and 
a number of factory buildings, will be transferred to the 
National Refined Iron & Horse Shoe Company, made up 
largely of Eastern capitalists. The capital stock is $600,000, 
and Guy Major is president and W. C. Brewer secretary. 
The factory buildings will be remodeled to suit the needs of 
the new company. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


WorcCESTER. MASS., March 3, 1908. 

A decidedly New 
land, though there are still spots where the statement would 
not apply. 


better feeling exists throughout Eng- 
General manufacturing has shown improvement, 
in some cases being a return to normal demand. The textile 
and shoe trades are notably more prosperous, which has a 
reflected beneficial effect on metal The automobile 
builders throughout the country are feeling the need of more 


lines. 


vigorous effort to fill the demand for their vehicles, and the 
numerous works which manufacture for the automobile trade 
are faring equally well. It is believed that the automobile 
will be a more important factor industrially this season than 
had been anticipated. It is certain that those houses that 
have business relations with the automobile builders are feel- 
ing strongly encouraged over the outlook. The machine tool 
builders generally report improvement in orders, though as 
Inquiries continue numer- 
The dealers are doing some business, and look for bet- 


yet the change is not considerable. 
ous. 
ter. 

The brass business of the Naugatuck Valley has made no 
important improvement, excepting in some of the manufac- 
turing lines. where specialties are not generally affected by 
a depression. The brass mills are operating on reduced time 
and with reduced working forces, and the same is true of 
many of those concerns that are large users of the products 
of the mills. But there are gleams of brightening influences. 
Many manufacturers of brass goods found their February 
totals more satisfactory than those of December and Jan- 
uary. The increase is not much, but it is something worth 
taking into account in sizing up the immediate future. While 
the general opinion in this as well as in most other branches 
of the metal industry has come to be that no really good 
business is to be expected before the autumn, still there is 
expectation that a gradual gain in many lines will exert a 
beneficial influence on spring conditions. 

The H. P. Townsend Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has been incorporated in Connecticut, with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture a new riveting ma- 
chine. The shop will be operated in conjunction with that 
of the Phoenix Mfg. Company, 32 Union place. The incor- 
porators are Charles M. Joslyn, George H. Gilman and 
Harry P. Townsend, all of Hartford, though Mr. Townsend, 
who is the inventor of the machine, and for whom the com- 
pany is named, is now consulting engineer of the works of the 
Ek. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

The new building of the Waterbury Clock Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., will be 40 x 176 ft., and five stories. 

In the process of reorganizing the Pope Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn., the effort is being made to dispose of all 
the plants with the exception of those at Hartford, West- 
field, Mass., and Hagarstown. Md. The Hartford works 
will build automobiles. the Westfield factory the bicycles 
that bear the company’s name, while the Hagarstown plant 
will be devoted to the manufacture of bicycles for those who 
wish to give them a name of their own. The Syracuse 
works have been sold to the E. C. Stearns Company, and 
the Rambler works at Chicago to Thomas B. Jeffrey & Co., 
who operate the Rambler works, at Kenosha, Wis., for the 
manufacture of the automobile of that name. The firm 
formerly owned the Chicago factory. Negotiations are on, it 
is said. for the sale of the Toledo plant, and the others will 
be disposed of if possible. 

i. C, Thornely, Providence. R. I., until recently head of 
the Bullard Automatic Wrench Company, has associated 
himself with the Builders’ Iron Foundry of that city. 

The number of manufacturing establishments that are 
resuming normal or better than normal production is increas- 
ing. The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has found it advisable to return to the former sched- 
ule of six days a week, owing to the general improvement in 
trade conditions. The Blakeslee Forging Company, Plants- 
ville, Conn., manufacturer of drop forgings and carriage 
hardware, is running its factory three hours overtime for 
three days a week, making a 68-hour week, the change being 
necessary because of a very unusual volume of orders. The 
Miller Bros. Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn., manufac- 
turer of pocket cutlery, ink erasers and steel pens, has been 
operating on full time continuously during the depression, 
and as some of the departments have got behind on their 
orders a 12-hr. a day schedule has been adopted for them, 
to continue for the present. 

The New England Watch Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
has voted to increase its capital stock from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

The Electric Cable Company, Bridgeport, Conn., allusion 
to whose fire was printed jast week, states that the main 
building and power plant were completely destroyed. The 
loss is covered by insurance. and as soon as this is adjusted 
the company wil] be prepared to increase its former capacity 
considerably. At the time of the fire the works were run- 
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ning full and the loss was a serious inconvenience. Sufficient 
manufacturing space was left, however, so that with the 
assistance of friends orders in hand were taken care of. 

The Francis Willey Company, Barre, Mass., manufac- 
turer of textile goods, is planning the erection of a hydraulic 
power plant to furnish electric light and power for its mills. 
The work of building a new dam at what is known as the 
Powder Mill Pond will begin as soon as possible. 

The stockholders of the Union Drop Forging Company, 
Easthampton, Mass., have not decided whether the plant re- 
cently destroyed by fire shall be rebuilt and the business con- 
tinued. In case an affirmative decision is arrived at it is 
probable that there will be a reorganization of the business. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 3, 1908. 
The past month was not a very satisfactory one, viewed 
from the point of sales. Suying was comparatively light, 
and in some instances less than the previous month. Gains 
in sales. however, are to be noted in some cases over the 
Sales during the week have 


been light, but while not much new business has developed, 


closing months of last year. 


the trade anticipates a moderate improvement in buying in 
the early spring months. Sales departments keep actively 
after every inquiry and there is sharp competition for every 
order that is being placed. Notwithstanding the scarcity of 
business, makers and sellers of the better grades of tools 
hold prices very firmly. On some of the less well known 
makes of tools, however, there is some cutting of prices re- 
ported, although as a rule they are pretty carefully covered. 

The amount of new business coming to manufacturers is 
One of the local concerns booked an 
order for a large and very heavy tool during the past week, 
but orders of this character are scarce, 


not very extensive. 


The greater part of 
the medium and smaller 
classes, and even these are usually in single tool lots. In- 
quiries are not as numerous as they were several weeks ago, 
and such as do develop are largely of a class that do not 
produce orders very rapidly. Railroad busjness is practically 
out of the market, and not a great deal is expected from 
that source until general conditions show some improvement. 

There has been a little more activity in the foreign mar- 
ket. Tool builders finding domestic conditions quiet are turn- 
ing their attention to another outlet for their products, and 
markets in other countries are actively being sought. While 
business in the standard line of machine tools has not yet 
developed to any material extent, more demand is to be noted 
for some classes of special tools, and several makers have 
taken orders for various classes of equipment and _ tools. 
Manufacturers in some of the various specialties who have 
an established trade abroad report considerable improvement 
in the number and volume of the orders recently received. 

A little improvement is to be noted in the demand for 
second-hand tools and equipment. Under the present con- 
ditions of the general trade, purchasers endeavor to supply 
their needs at the smallest possible outlay, and naturally 
turn to the second-hand machinery field to cover their re- 
quirements, if possible. As a result, sales of second-hand 
equipment show some gain, and sales cover a variety of 
tools, mostly, however, of the medium and smaller classes. 
The demand for second-hand boilers and engines does not 
show much change. Some scattered sales have been made, 
but the business is largely confined to the smaller and 
medium horse powers. 

Not much change is to be noted in the foundry trades. 
While there has been some little increase in the demand, the 
business is largely for prompt delivery, and is slow in de- 
veloping into orders. Users of castings of all classes are 
not inclined to place business for forward delivery even at 
price concessions, and foundries have, therefore, not made 
any very extensive gains in tonnage. Jobbing foundries are 
only moderately engaged, and must depend largely on day 
to day orders to keep their plants in operation. Both gray 
iron and steel casting plants, as a rule, do not average over 
three or four days’ work a week, and with reduced forces 
at that. 

The William Steele & Sons Company submitted the low-, 
est bid on the extensive improvements of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad in connection with the elevation of its 
tracks at Tenth and Berks streets. This improvement, as 
mentioned previously in these columns, includes a coal pocket, 
trestles, stables and office building. The amount of the bid 
was $239,900. The lowest bid on the work to be done at 
Broad and Huntingdon streets, which includes a car cleaning 
yard, sheds, &c., was made by Edward Fay & Sons, who pro- 
pose to do the work for $36,500. The award of the contracts 
will be announced at an early date. 

It is understood that the Bucks County Railway Com- 
pany, at Newtown, Pa., has bought the Newtown Electric 
Light & Power Company, and will make extensive improve- 
ments on the power house located at that point. 


the new business is confined to 
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The Raymond Concrete Pile Company, New York City, 
has opened a branch office in the Arcade Building, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut streets, this city, in charge of Percy H. Wilson, 
to efficiently care for the marked increase in its business. 

Plans and specifications have been prepared by Philip H. 
Johnson, architect, on which proposals will be received until 
March 16, for the building and equipping of a House of De- 
tention at Nos. 2133 to 2141 Arch street, for the city of 
Philadelphia. Bids will be received by the County Com- 
missioners, rooms 130-138, City Hall; but plans and speci- 
fications may be obtained from the architect, rooms 1824 
and 1825 Land Title Building. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, will move its offices from 1315 Race 
street and Seventeenth and Callowhill streets, about March 
5 to 1223-1225 Spring street, at which location it has ac- 
quired a manufacturing building, 38 x 76 ft., which will be 
given over to offices, drawing rooms and display rooms for 
its varied line of molding machines and foundry equipment. 
The company will erect at the rear of the new quarters a 
steel and corrugated iron demonstration building, 19 ft. 6 in. 
by 19 ft. 9 in., with an ell 18 ft. by 8 ft. 10 in., which will 
be equipped along the lines of a foundry, having dirt floor, 
&e., which will be used to show the working of the different 
machines practically under working conditions. Hydraulic 
and compressed air equipment will be installed, so that both 
vibrator and stripping plate effects can be shown in com- 
bination. A full line of machines showing the Universal 
system of machine molding, as introduced in this country last 
year by Ph. Bonvillian and E. Ronceray of Paris, France, 
will be shown in the demonstration department. The Mum- 
ford Company reports business fairly good and improving 
steadily during February, shipments exceeding the total for 
the three previous mouths. Sales have been largely of stand- 
ard stock machines, mostly in single lots or pairs for both 
domestic and export account. Among the latter were two 
split pattern machines for shipment to England for use in 
the English Government service. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company reports a material 
increase in business in the past month. The demand, how- 
ever, has been largely for export, the improvement in the 
domestic trade being very light. Recent export orders for 
this company’s pressed stee] shaft hangers include one for 
400 hangers from Belgium, another for 200 from Germany 
and one for 200 from Spain. Domestic business is largely 
of a hand to mouth character. although one pretty fair 
order has been taken from a concern on the Pacific Coast. 
This company continues to operate its plant at about two- 
thirds capacity, and the outlook is favorable for a con- 
tinuation of about this volume of business. 

The Tropenas Steel Company has broken ground for its 
new steel] casting plant at New Castle, Del. The contract 
for the erection of the main foundry building has been let to 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, who will 
go ahead with the work at once. A portion of the equip- 
ment of the plant has also been contracted for. The Shaw 
Electric Crane Company has the order for a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane and an order for two blowers, motor driven, 
has been placed with the P. H. & F. M. Roots Company. 
Bids are now being taken for the erection of an office build- 
ing, but the machine tool equipment will not be taken up, 
we are informed, for several months. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1908. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for a 
number of sheet metal working machines. 

The following bids were opened February 24, Circular 
No. 421, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Class 1. One 15-ton locomotive coaling crane—Bidder 13, 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $8465 ; 
14, Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $6525, 
$7450, $6725: 45, Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., $6535 ; 
57, McMyler Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $6298; 80, Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $8200; 84, 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., $7129 ; 
85, Interstate Engineering Company, Bedford, Ohio, $7495. 


The following hids were opened February 25 for machin- 
ery for the navy yards: 


Class 1. One extension gap lathe—Bidder 86, Harron-Rick- 
ard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $2441, $1732.80, $2086.90 ; 
87, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $2755; 131, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1799 and $2697 ; 210, 
Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $2596. 

Class 2. One toolroom lathe—Bidder 30, Compressed Air 
Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $2108.80: 86, Harron, 
Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1205.05; 87, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $1212; 131, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $1119: 144, Pacific Tool & Supply 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.. $1025; 150, Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn., $1203. 

Class 3. One toolroom shaping machine—Bidder 30, Com- 
pressed Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $2931: 
86, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $927, $921 
and $874: S87. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
$1078 and $1246: 144, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., $700; 146, Potter & Johnson Machine Com- 
pany. Pawtucket, R. I., $793.50. 

Class 4. One power feed drill press—Bidder 30, Compressed 
Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $2936; 86, Har- 
ron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $874.50; 87, Hen- 
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shaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $615.50; 114, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $761; 131, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $578; 210, Frevert Machinery Com- 
pany, New York, $839. 

Class 5. One sensitive drill—Bidder 30, Compressed Air 
Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $109.50; 44, Joseph 
Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., $159.50. 

Class 6. One emery grinder—Bidder 44, Joseph Clark, Jr., 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., $159; 86, Harron, Rickard & 
McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $370.80; 114, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, $250 and $270; 135, Northern Electrical 
Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $462; 160, Ransom Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., $270 and $250; 210, Frevert Machinery Com- 
pany, New York, $362. 

Class 61. Six chipping hammers sidder 1, Chester B. AIl- 
bree Iron Works Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $270; 19, Berger 
& Carter Company, San Francisco, Cal., $284; 23, E. W. Bliss 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., $213.50; 52, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York, $240; 55, Dayton Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, $200; 93, Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., $200: 101, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $171; 102, Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
$153.90; 140, Joshua Oldham & Sons Company, Frankford, 
Pa., $156; 151, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$470; 177, Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., $264; 209, Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $342. 

Class 62. Four pneumatic screen shakers—Bidder 19, Berger 
& Carter Company, San Francisco, Cal., $258; 52, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $180; 151, J. W. Paxson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $304; 209, Excelsior Equipment 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $228. 

Class 63. Four pneumatic drills sidder 19, Berger & Carter 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., $299; 52, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York, $242; 101, Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago, I1l., $203; 102, Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, New York, $298.05 and $266; 151, J. W. Paxson Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $415; 209, Excelsior Equipment Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $380. 

Class 72. One gap lathe—Bidder 114, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $640; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York, $483 and $491; 143. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 
New York, $675; 181, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New 
York, $1029; 210, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, 
$1024. ; 

Class 73. One pattern maker’s lathe—Bidder 7, Atlantic 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., $475; 8, American Wood Working 
Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., $420; 68, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $634; 70, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
New York, $432.30; 94, Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass., $475; 
137, Oliver Machinery Company, New York, $277: 143, Prentiss 
fool & Supply Company, New York, $303; 184, Thomas & Lowe 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $335; 209, Excelsior Equip- 
ment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $364; 210, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $318. 

Class 74. One back geared screw cutting engine lathe—Bid- 
der 24, Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $777; 68, 
Fairbanks Company, New York, $505: 94, Hill, Clarke & Co., 
Boston, Mass., $475 ; 95, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, 
Conn., $557; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$436; 143, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $491 
oe ers 181, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, 

Class 75. One planer—Bidder 24. Baird Machinery Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1120: 68, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $805; 94, Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston. Mass., $950: 131, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1060 and $787: 143, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $974: 172, William 
Sellers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $990 and $1305; 181, Tuck- 
er Tool & Machine Company, New York, $899: 209, Excelsior 
Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1035: 210, Frevert Ma- 
chinery Company, New York, $973. 

Class 76. One universal milling machine—Bidder 25, Becker- 
Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $775; 
68, Fairbanks Company, New York, $792 and $795; 95, Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington. Conn., $668; 131, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York, $665 and $825; 143. Prentiss Tool 
& Supply Company, New York, $785; 181, Tucker Tool & Ma- 
chine Company, New York, $765. 

Class 77. One sensitive drill press—Bidder 24, Baird Ma- 
chinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $58.50 and $65; 68, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $60; 131, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, $48; 143, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 
New York, $61.50; 181, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New 
York, $52; 209, Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $60 and $65; 210, Frevert Machinery Company, New 
York, $52 and $60. 

Class 78. One radial drill press—Bidder 24, Baird Machinery 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1180; 68, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $493: 94, Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass., $500; 124, 
J. B. Morris Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. $492: 143, 
Prentiss Too] & Supply Company, New York, $549 and $634; 
181, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York. $482: 209, 
Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $525 and $560; 
210, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $458. 

Class 194. Two electric motors—Bidder 74, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $702: 191, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, $940; 193, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., $660.50. 

Class 212. Two 7\%-hp. motors—Bidder 44, Joseph Clark, Jr., 
Electric Company, Louisville, Ky., $798; 64, Electro Dynamic 
Company, Bayonne, N. J., $1113.50; 132, National Electrical 
Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $728; 135, Northern Elec- 
trical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $847: 166, Sprague Elec 
tric Company, New York, $1030: 191, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, $510; 193. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., $932; 229, B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass., $614. 


Under bids opened January 27, Circular No. 413, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Baird Machin- 
ery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded class 2, one 
upright drill press, $391. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, under opening of January 6, 
Circular No. 408: 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., class 16, one single 
noncondensing engine, $1065. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. Pittsburch, Pa.. 
class 17, one engine type revolving field generator, $1324. 


Under opening of January 2, for machinery for the navy 


yards, class 61, 20 motors, will be readvertised, and class 
141, one metal saw machine, has been canceled. 
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HARDWARE 


HERE is a good deal of difference in the various re- 
T tail Hardware associations in the manner in which 
the larger and more enterprising houses are regarded. 
In some there is a tendency to look with suspicion on 
merchants who in connection with a fine retail business 
are doing something as local jobbers, transacting a whole- 
sale business in a small way in their city or in the sur- 
rounding country. In more than one association such 
houses are made to feel so uncomfortable that they real- 
ize that they are not wanted, and keep aloof from it. 
There is sometimes indeed, under the circumstances, no 
other course open before them. The fact that they are 
not identified with the association is, however, a serious 
loss to the organization, diminishing its influence and 
tending to bring upon it the stigma of being made up of 
only the smaller and weaker retailers. The association 
certainly is impoverished by pursuing such a_ policy, 
whether those advocating and carrying it out are actu- 
ated by a small minded envy or jealousy of the larger 
merchants, and are reluctant to be foreshadowed by their 
greater prominence, or are simply governed by some mis- 
taken view of the aim and spirit of the association move- 
ment. It may indeed be that a subserviency to the inter- 
ests of the larger jobbing houses, which is noticeable in 
some sections, has something to do with the turning of 
the cold shoulder upon merchants, who while predomi- 
nantly retail, are perhaps following in the footsteps of 
most jobbing houses, developing from an exclusively re- 
tail to a combined retail and wholesale trade, with the 
possibility that one of these fine days they may give up 
their retail departments entirely. 


So far from putting on the membership of the associa- 
tions the brand of littleness, these larger ard leading re- 
tail houses should be given the heartiest kind of a wel- 
come, and their identification with the movement secured. 
Their names widely known will give character to the 
association as a whole, and in a certain way tend to 
improve the standing of every member in it. The fact 
that they are growing and successful is an evidence of 
their ability, and the association should have, if it be 
possible, the benefit of their counsel and experience. As 
merchants of extensive business relations and compara- 
tively large buyers they naturally obtain lower prices on 
their purchases than do the general run of small Hard- 
waremen, and some of them are undoubtedly on the clas- 
sified lists of manufacturers, getting prices which closely 
approximate those at which exclusive jobbers buy. While 
their presence in the association has no direct bearing 
on the grading of their fellow members, their names in 
the lists of the association should make it easier for 
other merchants to obtain close prices when their busi- 
ness transactions at all justify it. That association is 
eertainly to be congratulated in which the strong and 
growing houses, gradually broadening into larger fields, 
are recognized as representing the ideal type of retail 


Hardware distribution. 





Condition of Trade. 


Merchants, wholesale and retail, who found February 
business equal to that of last year, were decidedly the 
exception, as their customers have as a rule been cau- 
tious in buying, confining their purchases to goods actu- 
ally required without delay. There was, however, a 
marked improvement over January conditions. March is 
keeping up the good work, and the month opens with 
more frequent orders covering a larger assortment and a 
greater volume of goods. There is, however, no disposi- 
tion to buy in excess of immediate needs. The carrying 
out of this policy is made the easier because there is 
practically no delay now experienced in the execution of 
orders, as manufacturers and jobbers are generally in a 
position to ship promptly. The present condition of 
things works in some ways to the direct advantage of the 
jobbers, as the smaller merchants naturally turn to them 
as their source of supply, sending them orders for goods 
in small quantities, which if purchased in larger quan- 
tities would be bought from the manufacturers direct. 
The position of the jobber with a good assortment of 
Hardware as a nearby distributer is thus strengthened, 
provided his stock is such as to enable him to make very 
prompt deliveries. On the other hand, the fact that man- 
ufacturers are in need of business tends to cause them 
in not a few instances to go to the smaller merchants. 
On the whole, however, the usefulness of the jobber and 
his indispensableness as a distributer of Hardware is 
emphasized at this time. Prices continue with a down- 
ward tendency, there being a good many slight conces- 
sions here and there, together with some more substantial 
declines. Wire Nails and Wire keep remarkably steady 
and not a few leading lines are firmly maintained in 
prices. Manufacturers are wisely conservative about 
making open reductions in quotations, but sometimes the 
presence of a good order induces concessions. In some 
lines where there is an apparent agreement to hold up 
prices, back orders, which a few months ago were lost 
sight of, are discovered and made the basis for more fa- 
vorable terms than are now regularly obtainable. The 
desirability of keeping the market from giving way too 
much in the matter of price is recognized and there is a 
most commendable disposition on the part of manufac- 
turers to work in harmony, in some cases refraining from 
pushing goods on the market when this course would 
seem to be the natural one to pursue if their interests 
alone were considered. The trade is thus reaping the 
advantage of the spirit of co-operation and a readiness 
to work together, which is evident in the growth of the 
association movement as well as in the more friendly 
relationships which characterize trade. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CompaNny.—Speaking of conditions ~ 
as they exist in our own business to-day, we are glad to 
say that a decided improvement has taken place, notice- 
ably from the agricultural sections. To be sure, no great 
rush has been in full blast, such as was the case this 
time last year, but the demand for goods seems to be 
gradually increasing, and for a larger variety. 

The present condition of affairs throughout the coun- 
try is certainly enigmatic. Through our representatives 
we learn that from some sections of the country business 
is about on a par with the same period last year, while 
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from other sections, where one would suppose like con- 
ditions would prevail, comes the plaint, ‘“ Poor business,” 
indicating that the late unpleasantness has been felt 
more acutely in some sections than in others. However, 
time generally heals all ills that we are heir to and will 
no doubt straighten out the present business situation, 
and we feel that in the near future normal business con- 
ditions will have returned. 

We are and always have been optimistic on the busi- 
ness situation, yet we feel that we have been at the same 
time conservative, and we really cannot see anything 
that would change our views. Stocks generally through 
the country are small and must be replenished, hence we 
feel that sooner or later these wants must come to the 
market. We do not anticipate much decline in prices, 
although we note a few minor changes. 

The Presidential year, which has always been looked 
upon as a setback to trade, we think is becoming more 
and more discounted every four years, and while a great 
many people enthuse and argue as to the merits and de- 
merits of the various candidates, yet business apparently 
goes on about the same. 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BincHamM Company.—Business conditions 
are about as they were when we wrote you our last let- 
ter. Conditions are better than we could naturally ex- 
pect, considering what the business world has gone 
through during the past 90 days. Orders are coming in 
fairly well, and the most encouraging sign is that there 
has been very little demoralization in prices notwith- 
standing the curtailment of business. 

We look forward to a good spring trade, as we know 
that stocks are light with retailers all over the country, 
not only from the reports of our salesmen, but from the 
frequency of orders coming to us. We are extremely 
hopeful for the future, as we do not believe that a country 
like ours, with its 80,000,000 people, can let its indus- 
tries stand idle for any long period. All our people have 
to be clothed, fed and housed, and will need all kinds of 
goods to supply their wants. 

We look forward with optimism, and firmly believe 
that an early resumption of good trade conditions can 
readily be brought about if each and every one would 
stop talking “hard times” and feel some degree of con- 
fidence for the current year. 


Baltimore. 


CartiIn & Futton.—During the month just ended 
business has been done only by hard work, and the house 
that can say its sales have aggregated those of a year 
ago is an exception. 

All the bad weather of the winter seemed to be 
crowded into the four weeks of February, making the 
country roads almost impassable and giving the solons 
of our Legislature, now in session, a strong argument 
for the passage of a proposed “good road” law, to be 
paid for by a bond issue, the interest of which is to be 
partly paid through a higher tax on the mercantile interests 
in the shape of an increased graded traders’ license, de- 
pending upon the amount of stock carried, this being in 
addition to the regular State and city taxes on the same 
goods. We are experiencing the general antagonism or 
jealousies existing in most States between the interests 
of the large cities and those of the rural sections, and 
unfortunately our representation in the Legislature is 
small and entirely disproportioned to the population, and 
we see no way of increasing it. 

This city is now spending, and will continue to spend, 
many millions of dollars for a sewerage system, new 
docks, improvement of streets, new school buildings, new 
parks and other municipal improvements, depending upon 
its ability to market its bonds, or, as we call them, city 
stock, at satisfactory figures. A large amount will be 
offered this month, and if taken up will enable the city 
to continue the works already begun and give employment 
to a large number of men who are anxiously awaiting the 
results. 

Considering the unwillingness of the trade generally 
to purchase goods in excess of actual necessities, it is 
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remarkable to see how prices have generally been sus- 
tained, indicating no great surplus of stock in the hands 
of the manufacturers. The general argument is that 
lower prices would do nothing toward increasing the de- 
mand, which is no doubt the case. The every day con- 
sumption of this country is something immense and every 
day’s necessities help to deplete existing stocks, and un- 
less there is an absolute stagnation of all industries 
throughout the country we will find that the hand to 
mouth purchases which are going on every day will ag- 
gregate more than we anticipate, and gradually the buy- 
ing public will find no reason for not carrying stocks of 
goods sufficient to satisfy a legitimate and inevitable de- 
mand. There is a great difference between purchasing 
for absolute and undoubted requirements and buying or 
speculating with a view to probable advance in values. 


New Orleans. 


WoopwarbD, WicHT & Co.—Conditions down here have 
not changed materially since our previous letter, except 
that the carnival is now on, and this year the jobbers 
all have plenty of time to give to it, while usually they 
do not. There is a notable diminution, however, in the 
throng of Northern visitors that usually come down for 
this festival, and while the hotels are full and it is dif- 
ficult to get rooms, yet at the same time the streets are 
not as badly congested as they usually are, and the res- 
taurants complain that so far there has been less busi- 
ness from the carnival than in any previous year for a 
long time. The Gulf Coast winter resorts are also run- 
ning comparatively light, and last year was a bad year 
with them owing to the open winter up North. 

It is still betwixt and between seasons with all of us 
down here now, and all we can do is to patiently wait 
and see how the spring trade will open up and what 
prospects there are for good crops the coming year. If 
the wheat and corn crops and the oats and hay crops are 
good, and the prospects for cotton, sugar and rice are 
good down here, there will be a steady demand and 
steady employment for practically every one in this sec- 
tion, although those in the building trades will probably 
have to undergo a bad year with us, no matter what the 
agricultural outlook may be. 

We have no unemployed labor here like there is in 
some of the other cities of the country at present, and 
while jobs are scarce and hard to get, and not as re- 
munerative as they have been for the workmen in the past, 
yet at the same time there is enough work in the country 
to keep labor busy all the time, and, in fact, we are try- 
ing hard in many of our parishes to bring immigration 
of the right class down here. 

While there is no surplus of rough, unskilled labor 
in the city, or only a very small one if any, there is no 
room for our receiving any large number of unemployed 
from other cities, which we came near having on ac- 
count of a canard being sent out to St. Louis, New York 
and other cities stating that there were positions for 
10,000 men here in the building trades. This was con- 
tradicted promptly, however, so that there were no bad 
effects from it. An increase in rough labor and of skilled 
labor for the building trades of several thousand men 
would have a very bad effect here. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MrcG, CoMpaNy.—To a tourist in 
France a friend characterized his own impressions of a 
certain spot in that delightful country as “ A perfect bow] 
of sunshine.” Alluring, wasn’t it? It cheers a fellow up 
just to imagine what it may be, and the effect on the 
mind is quite the opposite of that produced by close read- 
ing of financial sections of New York newspapers. Many 
of such articles are written too soon after the writer has 
encountered one or more of his friends who know more 
about the stock market conditions than they do about the 
affairs of the $0,000,000 (or more) of people in the coun- 
try, who give stocks and bonds little more than passing 
thought. It’s the financial condition of the 80,000,000 (or 
more) people of the country, rather than of the remain- 
ing 10,000,000 (or less) who determine what the future 
shall be. 
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One writer tells us there are too many captains of in- 
dustry. This is quite the most distressing thing we have 
heard, because we have, all of us, been taught that 
“there is always room at the top.” The “top rung of 
the ladder,” as a phrase, has stirred the imaginations 
and ambitions of many a youngster, who but for it would 
have been much less of a man than he actually developed 
into. It may be that some of the captains have been 
captains long enough and are now to be retired on half 
pay—or less—and in the place of them we have to have a 
new crop, developed through circumstances and midst con- 
ditions that will make them less sensitive to criticism 
than their predecessors, and they will probably deserve 
less than some of them. Some time must elapse before 
mere success will be applauded as it has been. Fora time, 
at least, we won’t spoil the new captains by saying too 
many nice things about them. After which we shall very 
properly proceed to bestow what we have withheld. It is 
quite impossible to refrain from expressing admiration 
for men who do and dare, and who achieve success for 
themselves and others interested with them. 

There are those who report “a fine business,” but it 
is fair to say that, in most cases, such an expression is 
merely “a habit of speech” acquired during the past 10 
years. However, such expressions will “ come in handy ” 
again—perhaps soon. Who knows? The more or less 
prevalent idea that the country’ needs a rest is probably 
correct. It does not follow that there will necessarily be 
less industry, but there will be less striving after the 
impossible, and for that reason there will be less occasion 
to retrace steps and undo some of the things that will 
have been done. There won't be quite so much fruitless 
work. 

The railroad companies still report large numbers of 
cars out of commission because of lack of need for them, 
but we hear no report as to the proportion of these cars 
that would be in use daily if the railroad companies 
were continuing construction and other similar work for 
themselves, such as double tracking, improving their road 
beds, building bridges, new terminals, side tracks, general 
repairs, &c. The number of cars so used under normal 
conditions must be large. The railroad companies re- 
port that this sort of work is now practically at a stand- 
still. This being true, inasmuch as their own freight is 
carried at a dead loss, the revenue per ton per mile for 
all freight carried must be the largest the railroads have 
ever enjoyed (7). 

It is perhaps unfair to use the word “enjoyed,” as 
railroad men do not seem to be enjoying anything just 
at present. One railroad is reported as running its freight 
cars on the passenger tracks rather than repair those 
ordinarily used for freight only. If this be true, it must 
be one of the larger roads, for smaller ones have but 
single tracks, Outside of the railroads and lines of busi- 
ness not directly influenced by the plans of the railroad 
managers the signs are more hopeful. 

One firm of architects in Louisville reports more pros- 
pects and more orders for sketches for apartment houses 
and other buildings than they have ever had at one time 
heretofore. Others tell us of similar reports from certain 
other cities. We hear from many sources that con- 
tractors, large and small, are very active in exploiting 
the idea that now is the time to build. Well directed 
efforts along this line will bear fruit. It is just this sort 
of thing that actually starts business again. Indeed, it 
should be borne in mind that for two months, November 
and December, practically no new plans were laid. This 
in itself accounts for some of the reduction in business. 

We would all probably be very much encouraged if 
we knew to what extent plans for new work had been for- 
mulated and determined upon since January 1, but not 
yet sufficiently under way to be in evidence through the 
actual placing of orders, employment of labor or other- 
wise. 

Our exports have steadily increased from $127,000,- 
000 in August to $206,000,000 in January, while our im- 
ports have in the same period decreased from $125,000,- 
000 to $85,000,000. The total trade balance in favor of 
the United States amounted to about $430,000,000. It 
will take records very different from these to make a pro- 
longed depression possible. 
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The closing of each day finds the stocks in the hands 
of the retailers and jobbers smaller than 24 hr. earlier, 
and it’s only a question of time when, barring crop fail- 
ures, the average value of each order must be materially 
increased. Could we have had this increase during the 
past week our business would have been highly satisfac- 
tory. 

Once every four years, between January 1 and Novem- 
ber, it is difficult for most writers to express themselves 
on business affairs without showing some politieal bias, 
and when we read financial and trade reports this should 
be borne in mind. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—Febru 
ary has developed no new features, especially peculiar to 
itself, in the field of traffic covered by the Trans-Missouri 
region. Business continues to show an improvement 
right along, but, although it is not expected to equal 
the volume transacted for the same period last year. 
still, everything considered, the current volume is satis- 
factory. 

The time when spring business will be the leading 
feature of the condition of trade is approaching, and 
both jobbers and retailers feel confident that an active 
period will develop as soon as the winter season shows 
signs of departure. 

The country tributary may be reported as continuing 
in a prosperous condition, and as long as there is a fair 
umount of business in sight, backed by favorable climatic 
as well as financial conditions, everything points to a 
reasonable and satisfactory spring trade. 


Portland, Oregon. 


FAILING, Haines & McCaLMAn.—Since our last letter 
nothing of note or particular interest has occurred in 
our territory. The resumption of business has been very 
marked, and there is constant growth as each day 
passes. While the retail business in the city itself is 
hot up to normal (thus cutting down the jobbing busi- 
hess within the city), the country trade is showing con- 
siderable activity and our country orders are fully up 
to normal. There are no marked disturbances in the 
market, the jobbers showing a willingness to maintain 
prices and make a profit rather than to cut prices indis- 
criminately without receiving any benefit. 

The only trouble we are having with reduced prices 
comes from jobbers outside of our own territory, par- 
ticularly those in the Middle States, and it is somewhat 
worthy of notice that your correspondent from the Middle 
States reports the same feeling among the jobbers there 
as we have to report here. We are glad to know that 
they are not cutting in their own territory, and trust 
that in course of time they may become educated suf- 
ficiently to appreciate the “other fellow’s” position. 

The rate at which building permits are being issued 
in this city is a very favorable omen for the Hardware 
business, and a very proper rebuke to those who have 
expected to see all industries demoralized and everything 
at a standstill. It demonstrates more and more fully 
that the panic was not a business panic, but a financial 
one, 

Our farmers are preparing for their spring crops with 
just as much energy as ever, and we may confidently ex- 
pect a very large wheat acreage for the coming season. 
February will probably be the record month for shipment 
of wheat from Portland, and we confidently expect when 
the season is over that Portland will have shipped more 
wheat than ever before and more than any other port on 
the Pacific Coast, and perhaps as much as any other two 
ports combined. The prospects for business in Oregon 
for this year are certainly good, and we believe that no 
State has a brighter outlook. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DuDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANy.—We are now 
in the midst of the spring trade and have a better oppor- 
tunity to compare conditions in 1908 with those of 1907 
than we have heretofore had. It was the opinion of a 
great many that when the spring trade was fully opened 
we would find it quite satisfactory. While there has 
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been a perceptible improvement right along since January 
1, and while trade is better now than it has been at any 
time since the financial trouble in the fall, at the same 
time it is not good. People are disposed to economize in 
all walks of life, and buyers, both wholesale and retaii, 
have taken notice and are governing themselves accord- 
ingly. 

While we are unable to see any reason why trade 
should ndét be good, we are at the same time compelled to 
admit'that it is not up to the standard of former years. 
The goods being purchased by the retailers cover a very 
fair assortment, but the quantities are unusually small. 

Prices seem to be pretty well maintained. The makers 
of Wire and Nails have undoubtedly conferred a great 
favor upon the Hardware trade of the country by main- 
taining the prices of those commodities. The fact that a 
price of $13.50 per ton for No. 2 Foundry Iron is being 
strictly maintained in the Birmingham District has given 
a great deal of confidence to buyers of Hardware. 

Collections are fairly good. We are looking for some 
further improvement in general trade conditions, but it 
will come too late to give us a good spring business. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—The job- 
bers of St. Louis have had the pleasure this week of 
meeting the retail merchants who have come here to 
attend the sessions of the Missouri Hardware Association. 
There was also a committee from the National Retail 
Hardware Association, who came to St. Louis to make 
arrangements for the meeting of the National in St. 
Louis the latter part of March. 

The writer has had chats with a large number of 
retail Hardware men this week. Naturally the leading 
topic of conversation was the outlook for business. : None 
of these dealers complained very much of business, and 
we were surprised to have several say that their sales 
for January and February were actually ahead of last 
year. It is evident Missouri, except in the Joplin mining 
district, has not suffered seriously as a result of the re- 
cent financial disturbances. 

Of course all of us, both retail merchants and jobbers, 
“orated.” What a great crop of orators and after-dinner 
speakers the association idea is developing! And what 
stories! Where do they all come from? Who manufac- 
tures them? They are passed along from mouth to mouth. 
It would be interesting to trace some of these stories 
back to their sources. 

We have other ambitions than to be placed upon the 
bench with the other members of the Ananias Club. 
Nevertheless, we have the courage to say our business 
for February, in dollars and cents, was equal to last year. 
Our city business fell off. We find our best business com- 
ing from the medium size and small towns. The reces- 
sion in business seems to have been greatest in those 
places where there are manufacturers, machine shops 
and in mining districts—places where men working for 
wages have been laid off. 

The farmer still seems to be master of the situation. 
He is the most independent man in the world. His crops 
grow while he sleeps. He sells everything for cash and 
buys everything on credit. The Government prints books 
and maps and sends them to him gratis. The Govern- 
ment makes experiments in raising various crops on vari- 
ous kinds of land, and gives him the benefit without cost. 
He has the rural free delivery, for which he pays 25 cents, 
while the rest of the citizens of the country pay the other 
75 cents of the $1 it costs. Now the farmer is to have 
parcel post, and if it causes a deficit of $100,000,000 a 
year what is the difference. The country is rich and the 
farmer is its petted child. 

No, that is wrong. The Government takes care of two 
classes of its citizens—the farmer and the Wall street 
operator. The merchants in between the two extremes 
must wriggle along the best they know how. There is 
no kind, paternal government for them. 

It is, however, a source of surprise to me that the 
farmer will stand for the tariff. He never seems to have 
waked up on this subject. He does not realize ‘how much 
he is paying in indirect taxation. Probably he does not 
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often go to Europe, and returning have to dig down for 
60 per cent. on a few presents he is bringing home. I 


wonder how many free traders have been made on the 


piers of New York liners. 

What an edifying sight it is to see the contents of 
the trunks of your prominent fellow citizens and citi- 
zenesses exposed to the curious gaze of the vulgar! 
How our hearts swell with patriotism and pride as we 
steam into New York Harbor and realize we are once 
more in “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” But how rapidly this patriotic enthusiasm ebbs 
when the cusivm house officials treat us, our wives and 
our daughters like a lot of thieves and pickpockets! 

If trunks must be searched why cannot some arrange- 
ments be made so they could be searched on the steamer 
before landing? Cannot the Government afford to have 
custom house inspectors on large steamships just as it 
has postal clerks on trains? This having people lined up 
on the open piers in all kinds of weather while their 
trunks are being examined is a barbarism that should not 
be tolerated by any civilized and self-respecting nation. 
Do we ever go through this ordeal without feeling that 
the custom house officer is one of the relics of the feudal 
ages? 

The great American farmer is ignorant of the “ inside 
workings of the tariff. If he only knew, would he stand 
for it? Well, I guess not! 

Others have their troubles. A friend of mine, who is 
a distiller, tells me his trade has quit buying because 
it is afraid of local option. Recently we sold a new 
stock of Hardware to an ex-liquor dealer in a town that 
had gone dry. We have before heard whisky salesmen 
say they sold “ Hardware.” Therefore is it not a natural. 
step from a wet business to a dry one? In the meantime 
the liquor interests seem to be considerably worked up. 


Jes’ so! Jes’ so! 


” 


————_~-e___ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There is evidence of conservatism, both 
in the placing of new business and sending specifications 
to the mills on contract orders, in accord with trade re- 
quirements. This conservatism is relative, being com- 
pared with the liberality with which orders were placed 
and specifications were forwarded last year. A slight 
increase in demand is noted as the season progresses, and 
a tone of marked firmness is reported amounting to a 
maintenance of regular prices. Quotations are unchanged, 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 
ee Ee ee er ee ee rere ere re 6s0esQeee 
Carload lots, to retail merchants.............e6. soa eaee eee 

New York.—Wire Nails in small lots at store are 
moving in moderate quantities. Nail houses are repre- 
sented as maintaining regular prices, but it is reported 
that jobbing houses sometimes shade prices when Hard- 
ware is also sold. Regular quotations are on the basis 
of $2.40 for small lots at store. 


Chicago.—New business continues to develop in a 
moderate way, and is expected to increase when the 
weather becomes more favorable to building operations 
and outdoor construction work. Specifications against 
contracts already placed are being furnished in good vol- 
ume, and shipments from the mills are going forward 
promptly. A general tone of firmness characterizes prices. 
Quotations are as follows: $2.23 in car lots to jobbers, 
and $2.28 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 
cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new business is being 
placed, but jobbers are not disposed to buy as liberally 
or as far ahead as they did last year, with the result 
that new business is lighter than at this time a year ago. 
Specifications against contracts are eoming in at a fairly 
satisfactory rate,-and it is believed that as spring per- 
mits building operations the demand will quickly show 
betterment. The market is firm. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 
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CUSGOGEE, BG SOROS dae 6 ne4 as eewedi wie Pasa velaeen cee 
Carload tots, to retail mérchamts. ... ccccccrccccsevecos - 2.10 


Cut Nails.—Limited demand is having an unfavor- 
able effect upon regular quotations as recommended at 
the last meeting of the Cut Nail Association, although 
the mills are still restricting output as nearly as possible 
to compare with demand. According to reports, conces- 
sions of 10 cents per keg from the following price are 
more or less general. Regular quotations are on the basis 
of $2.05 per keg, at mill. Iron Nails generally should 
command about 10 cents more than Steel. 

New York.—The maintainance of the price of Cut 
Nails in the local market is subject to the same excep- 
tions as with Wire Nails. Demand is light. Quotations 
are on the basis of $2.30 per keg for small lots, at store. 

Chicago.—There is practically no improvement in 
either the demand or other market conditions governing 
the Cut Nail trade. What business is moving is subject 
to price concessions of about 10 cents a keg both on mill 
and store shipments. The local demand is even more 
sluggish than that from outside territory, but it nowhere 
approaches a fair degree of activity. Chicago quotations 
are as follows: Iron Cut Nails, carloads, to jobbers, $2.38 ; 
to retailers, $2.48; Steel, to jobbers, in carloads, $2.28; to 
retailers, $2.33. 

Pittsburgh.—A very small volume of new business is 
being placed and concessions in prices are being made 
even on the small orders that are coming out. The Cut 
Nail mills are still pursuing the policy of cutting down 
output to prevent accumulation of stocks. We quote 
Steel Cut Nails at $1.90 to $1.95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
carload lots, and about $2 for small lots, to which freight 
to point of delivery is added. Iron Cut Nails are about 

2.05 at maker’s mill. 

Barb Wire.—Increased demand from the South, with 
requests for prompt shipments in some instances, is re- 
garded as indicative of a prospective good business from 
the West and Northwest as soon as weather conditions 
are such as to permit outdoor work in Fence building. 
Prices are reported as being maintained. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 


count for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Gal. 


ONE. GRNOGIE TI: 6 6-5:0562 6 cceindaaweesanvseee $2.50 
WI, Lg oe 0 0'0.5 0 eke ska aa see 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.35 2.65 


Chicayo.—Activity in mill shipments is growing, and 
it is noticed that specifications from Southern territory 
are frequently accompanied with requests for rush ship- 
ment. The advance of the season there is bringing out a 
consumptive demand not yet so marked further north. 
In addition to a satisfactory volume of specifications, a 
fair amount of new business continues to develop. Prices 
are reported to be firm at current quotations. We quote 
as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.38; 
Galvanized, $2.68; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.43; 
Galvanized, $2.73; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.55: Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, Bright, in car lots, 
$2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The demand from the South for Barb 
Wire has been fairly active for some time, and with the 
return of good weather, permitting farmers to build 
fences, the demand from the West and Northwest will 
quickly show betterment. Prices are firm but unchanged, 
and the mills are able to make prompt deliveries. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 


cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Painted. Gal. 


SOROOTE, CRTICRE 1OGBi cc ccc sic tewcccdtvesecwecs $2.20 $2.50 
eer rr? Te rere ee 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots............s6. 2.35 2.65 


Plain Wire.—The demand has not reached the pro- 
pertions which it is anticipated will be in evidence later 
in the season. Mill shipments are regarded as being as 
large in volume as present conditions warrant. The mar- 
ket is firm at unchanged prices. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


TJobbera, Ontiond lots. 2... cteccccccccccenes jie da wees ASO 
Retailers, carload lots....... salvia teenie Tal aail ae devise tiieee Rae 


Chicago.—The prospects for a reasonably good de 


. 
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mand for fencing are encourging, and manufacturers are 
preparing for a fair amount of trade. Wire contracts are 
being placed with a good deal of conservatism, but ship- 
ments from the mills are of good volume, considering 
present conditions. Quotations are as follows: In car 
lots, to jobbers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, 
$2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—A moderate amount of new business is 
being placed, but the large trade is not buying, as, heavily 
as it did at this time last year. Shipments by the mills 
are fairly large and it is believed that with the return of 
favorable weather the demand for Plain Wire from the 
Fence manufacturers will soon be materially larger. 
Prices are unchanged and the tone of the market is firm. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, carload lots........ a aah Wie ecaelw a otoeae 
Pe OMRON SUNG 6 sc ki Oi amine ccteern ebeweceeedee 1.95 


Rope.—During the early portion of the week there 
was enough of an increase in inquiries to indicate that 
the trade is taking more of an interest in Cordage and is 
thinking of assorting up stocks. Actual demand is com- 
paratively moderate, and with the continued decline in 
values of Manila and Sisal Fibers, there is no induce- 
ment for buyers to purchase Cordage in large quantities, 
nor to place contract orders at present prices. This con- 
dition contributes toward weakening the market. The 
following quotations, for base sizes, fairly represent the 
market: Pure Manila, 11 to 11% cents; B quality grades 
down to 8 to 9% cents; Pure Sisal, 7% to 8 cents; lower 
grades Sisal, 6% to 7 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4-in. and up, 7% 
cents; No. 2 Jute, 7 cents. 

Binder Twine.—Business has been fairly active since 
prices were announced on Twine, as both manufacturers 
and jobbers generally have been making efforts to take 
orders. The price of Sisal Fiber is somewhat lower than 
when Twine prices were made, but this has not had any 
effect upon the prices of Twine. The decline of Fiber 
prices has introduced some uncertainty as to the future 
prices of Twine. Twine prices were based as usual upon 
the average price paid for Fiber since September of the 
previous year, and unless considerable Fiber can be 
bought at present or lower prices, Twine values are not 
likely to be affected. Quotations are as follows: Western 
prices, with deliveries at Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, St. 
Louis and other central distributing points, for small 
lots, with carload lots 44 cent less; five ton lots, 4% cent 


less, central delivery, fall terms: 
Cents per 


pound. 
Rare ha We Ea Ce CU ee eee Riba eh cath tesla cae eeemeN 8% 
NN Ss core each Cock d ike 4d Sitka aa GS Niele a ears lead 84 
Beaten Bhatia. (GG0 Pt. )iv ccc cave sc ntewecccenens Sane ee 
EO Die ci tk did eee he kone eee eam at ce ag dee 11% 

DU MES on cg wen Cea REESE DC ele Wedge oneeu gd wen Gees 13 


Unidentified Twine, said to be rejections, is reported 
as being offered from 44 to % cent under schedule prices. 

Forstner Bits.—The Progressive Mfg. Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., manufacturers of the Forstner Brace and 
Machine Bits, has recently issued revised list prices on 
these goods. A material reduction has been made in the 
list of the larger Bits in sizes from 1% to 2 in., inclusive, 
in view of improved methods of produe tion. The revised 
list is given below and is subject to the discount of 25 
per cent.: 

Forstner Bits 


Sizes .. % 5-16 % 7-16 % 9916 %&% 11-16 % 
Brace ...$0.65 65 .70 70 1D .715 80 80 85 
Machine. .85 85 90 90 95 95 1.00 1.00 1.05 

Meer sevice 18-16 % 18-16 1 11-16:1% 13-16 1% 
re 90 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.10 4.25 
Machine ...... 105 1.10 1.20 1.25-1.25 1.30 1.30 1.45 

SN sara ic 15-16 1% 17-16 1% 1% 1% 1% 2 
IE a wuwaa oe $1.25 1.85 1.75 2.00 2.258 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Machine ...... 1.45 1.55 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.50 32.75 3.00 
Per set 6 Brace Bits, 3-8, 4-8, 5-8, 6-8, 7-8, 8-8.......... $4.50 
Per set 6 Machine Bits, 3-8, 4-8, 5-8, 6-8, 7-8, 8-8........ 5.75 
Per set 9 Brace Bits, 3-8 to 11-8 in Sths, in neat case.... 7.50 
Per set 9 Machine Bits, 3-8 to 11-8 in Sths, in neat case... 9.25 
Per set 11 Brace Bits, 3-8 to 8-8 in 16ths, in neat ecase.... 8.50 


Per set 11 Machine Bits, 3-8 to 8-8 in 16ths, in neat case. 10.50 
Per set 17 Brace Bits, 1-4 to 11-8 in 16ths, in neat case.. 14.50 


/ Per set 17 Machine Bits, 1-4 to 11-8 in 16ths, in neat case. 17.50 


Sets of 17 do not contain 13-16 and 15-16 in. sizes. 
Forged Steel Screw Driver Bite. 
Assorted lengths and widths, price, per dozen 
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Copper Products.—The market for Copper and Brass 
materials is still stagnant, although some improvement 
is noticeable, due possibly to the various lower base prices 
made at intervals in the last two weeks. The latest 
changes are Sheet Copper, 17 cents, base; Copper Bot- 
toms, Pits and Flats, 21 cents, base, made February 27. 
Soldering Coppers in 300-lb. lots and over were reduced 
to 19 cents, base; Sheet Brass, 144%, cents, base; Brass 
Wire. 15°% cents, base; Brass Rods, 14% cents, base, and 
Brazed Brass Tubing, 20% cents, base, on February 24. 
Shortly before these changes Bare Copper Wire declined 
to 14% cents, base; Seamless Copper Tubes to 21 cents, 
base, and Seamless Brass Tubes to 18 cents, base. The 
ordinary price on Copper Rivets and Bars is 50 and 10 
and 714 per cent. discount from list, and Copper Bars 
only 30 and 5 per cent. discount. 

Axes.— Manufacturers have been unusually backward 
in making quotations on Axes for the season opening, but 
business is now being actively solicited from the larger 
trade, and the price may be said to be established on 
about the same basis as a year ago. Axes have not 
moved well on account of the open winter, as well as the 
difficuity in financing lumbering operations, and stocks in 
the hands of the trade are said to be unusually large for 
this time of year. 

Sash Weights.—In a few sections quotations on Sash 
Weights are irregular, but taking the country as a whole 
the market shows some improvement, due perhaps to the 
stiffening up of Scrap, which has recently advanced about 
$1 per ton. Stocks of Weights in the hands of the trade 
are said to be very light, and with any improvement in 
building operations it is believed that good orders will 
have to be placed. 

Stove Boards.—A new price-list and discount sheet 
has been issued by the leading interest in the manufacture 
of Stove Boards. The list represents an important ad- 
vance, but this is largely counteracted by the change in 
discount, which is, of course, decidedly higher. 

Sandpaper.—Sandpaper manufacturers are unusually 
busy, considering the dullness in other lines. The market 
is characterized by steadiness and regularity. Interests 
formerly acting independently are now maintaining estab- 
lished prices. 

Window Glass.—-It is now estimated that hand-oper- 
ating Glass factories with a total capacity of about 1400 
pots are in a condition to make Glass, but that consider- 
ably less than a normal output is being made. It is cal- 
culated that the demand for Glass is only about one-third 
of what is usually expected at this season. The largest 
producer of machine made Glass is understood to have 
claimed that it is able to sell all the Glass it is produc- 
ing, and while this statement may not be questioned, it 
is undeniably a fact that demand from factory for both 
kinds of Glass is comparatively small. Local demand is 
also exceedingly light. The minimum prices recom- 
mended by the Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion are as follows: Single strength, 90 and 25 per cent. ; 
double strength, 90 and 30 per cent. discount from job- 
bers’ list. These prices are, however, not closely adhered 
to. 

White Lead in Oil.—The demand for White Lead in 
Oil continues limited, but is regarded as about normal 
for the season. Buyers are pursuing a conservative 
course owing to the uncertainty of the liberality with 
which customers will order later. Stocks in merchants’ 
hands are regarded as being somewhat low, and with the 
possibility of an increased demand the market holds firm 
at former prices. Quotations for the best brands are on 
the basis of 6% to 74 cents per pound, according to 
quantity. 

Linseed Oil.—The demand at this point is confined 
almost entirely to small lots. There appears to be no 
inducement to even large consumers to buy beyond their 
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immediate requirements. Local quotations are as fol- 
lows: In five-barrel lots, State and Western Raw, 41 to 
#2 cents; City Raw, 48 to 44 cepts per gallon. Boiled Oil 
is 1 cent per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand is light and of a hand 
to mouth character. The belief that the new crop will 
bring about lower prices is having some effect upon buyers. 
The Savannah market is steady and prices at this point 
as a result are about 2 cents per gallon higher than a 
week ago. The New York market is represented by the 
following quotations: Oil Barrels, 53 to 53144 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 53% to 54 cents. 

J. L. Osgood.—J. L. Osgood, Buffalo, N. Y., announces 
the following list prices on Osgood’s patent Indestructi- 
ble File and Tool Handles: 


Der gross. Per gross. 


RS ai es hire “te ah "oe viata . $8.00 ee Peer ee Ss er er ee $9.50 
ee fae Be km aie PE Wse th pee ue aeaes o2s28el0 
a sb at's kw ee Nee 0 O16 9.00 


On less than gross lots assorted, these Handles are 
sold at net list prices; on 1 to 10 gross lots, however, there 
is a quantity discount of 10 per cent. 

Hickory Handles.—A new price-list on Hickory Han- 
dles for Axes, Picks, Sledges, &c., has lately been sent 
out, under date of February 1. It represents a revision 
of prices, so that all classes of Handles can be sold at 
the same discount, and has been adopted by all leading 
manufacturers. Grades are to be according to standards 
adopted by the Hickory Handle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, September 10, 1904. Following is the list, in which 
manufacturers mention a discount to the retail trade of 
70 per cent. 


Turned Hickory Age Handles. 
Market and N. N. Y. Patterns. 


oxtra. 


~ pxcelr. 


Axle Handles: = 7. 
36, 34, 32 and 30 in., per doz....... 9.80 60 4.90 3.70 2.96 
Boys’ 28 and 26 in., per doz........ 6.80 5.80 3.90 2.80 ... 
38-in., single and double bit, per doz.10.70 8.30 5.60 4.10 3.20 
9.40 5.90 4.30 3.50 


40-in., single and double bit, per doz.11.80 F 5. 
42-in., single and double bit, per doz.12.80 10.00 6.40 4.50 3.60 
44-in., single and double bit, per doz.14.40 11.00 7.00 5.00 3.80 
Straight 30 to 36 in., per doz....... 9.80 7.60 4.80 3.50 2.80 
Doubie bitted, 30 to 36 in., per doz.. 9.80 7.60 4.90 3.20 2.80 
Hand Shaved Hickory Axe Handles. 
Octagon and Oval Hand Shaved, single 
and double bit. XXX xX x 
Axle Handles: 
36, 34, 32 and 30 in., plain end, per doz....10.80 8.60 6.50 


38-in., plain end, per doz..........20. osecedh.40 9.10 7.00 
ee ae ee ee ee 12.70 10.10 7.70 
SRan eRe AE, DOP GOR i ak x as sand vaneeees 14.20 11.50 8.60 
ee ee eee a 15.60 12.50 9.60 
36 and 34 in., scroll end, per doz........... 11.50 9.40 7.20 
36-in., Straight Lumberman’s, per doz...... 10.80 8.60 6.50 
38-in., Straight Lumberman’s, per doz.......11.40 9.10 7.00 
SO ae) Re OE i ois cnn tain ae eee oae'e cane 


Extra. Exclr. No.1. No. 2. 
Adze, House Carpenter, Ship and R. 


Re Oe eR OR BS Ghsis es Kiara 10.10 8.60 5.60 3.90 
Post Maul Handles, 30-36 in....... 8.20 7.00 4.90 3.50 
Turned Hickory Pick Handles. 

Surface or R. R., Mattock and Miners’, 


z & _ oi < 
“ 3 S S é 
Pick Handies: = & Z. Z Zz 
Surface or R. R., 36-in., per doz...... 11.50 9.10 7.70 4.40 3.70 
Drifting, 32, 34 and 36 in., per doz... 9.80 5.80 4.90 ... 
Poll, 32, 84 and 36 in.. per doz...... 9.80 5.80 4.90 ... . 
Coal Miners’ Small Eye, 3 x %, 34, 
ee WE cibnis ss NeW dans ¥ae baee suns 7.90 6.20 3.60 ... 
Coal Miners’, Medium Eye, 3 x %, 34, 
| a re ee ee ee 7.90 6.20 3.60 ... ... 
Coal Miners’, Large Eye, 34% x %, 34, 
DOT GOS... cca cewccweesaccaveseses 7.90 6.20 3.60 


Grub Hoe Handles, 36-in., per doz....11.50 9.10 7.70 4.40 3.70 
Hand Shaved Pick, add 80 cents per dozen to above prices. 
Turned Sledge, Tool and Maul Handles. 

Sledge, Tool or 26 and 30 and 34 and 
Maul. Length. 24-in. 28in. 32in. 36in. 38-in. 40-in. 42-in. 
Extra, per doz....4.00 5.00 5.60 6.70 7.20 7.80 8.40 
No. 1, per doz....2.80 3.20 3.70 460 4.80 5.00 5.60 
No. 2, ner doz....1.80 2.20 2.50 2.80 3.00 3.70 4.30 
Hand Shaved Sledge, add 60 cents per dozen to above prices. 


Length, inches. 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 22 24 
ee ge SS EE Pree ere eee ee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 25 2.50 2.80 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer, per Gos... .....ccssccsccscee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.80 
a eT Te ere ee cr 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.80 
OO ee ee eee re o« A180 23.6060--170 1.7. ... .- eee ee eee eee eve 
Hatchet, Broad or Bench, per doz............c.eee0. oF eis si 1.90 2.00 2.25 2.80 2.80 
TOR, ene OP MOS, . noc cc dade ess ashe ee 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 sie ‘ ica oe eee 


» 


Handles packed in 2 to 12 dozen cases. No charge for cases. 
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Second Growth Hand Shaved Age ilandles. 


30 to 

Single and double bit. 36in,. 388-in. 40-in, 42-in. 44-in. 

Octagon and Oval, Plain and 
Scroll End, per doz....... 12.00 13.00 16.30 17.80 19.20 
Second Growth Pick and Adze Handles, 

Octagon and Oval. 30-in. 82-in. 34-in. 3S6-in. 
Peete PAOR, Blt GOS. 6 6 ck ccs iccdecs 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
PO TACK, PEF GOS... 0s 6 os 6s ks cscctasae 12.00 12:00 12.00 
ONS TR, OE GOR. o n6k nsiedwa sine 10.60 10.60 10.60 10.60 


i, Ms Ss OE BOB an kis ch cs ces ata sata coe come 
Adze, R. R., Ship and Carpt., per doz. 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Second Growth Sledge, Tool and Maul Handles. 
Octagon and Oval. 

26& 30& 34& 
24-in. 28 in. 32in. 36 in. 38-in. 40-in. 42-in. 
er GON. sk iesadas 5.30 6.50 7.00 7.90 8.90 9.60 10.60 
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Price: Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Tupor Mre. Company, Taunton, Mass.: Part Catalogue 
No. 1 referring to Bay State Wrenches and other tools. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Battle Creek, 
Mich. : Booklet, entitled ‘ Catalogue House Competition,” 
and advertising Jones’ Registers and Ventilators. 


GIFFORD-Woop COMPANY, Arlington, Mass.: Illustrated 
catalogue covering an extensive line of Ice and Ice Cut- 
ting Tools and Machinery. 


BUTLER Bros., Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis: 
Spring issue of “Our Drummer” catalogue, referring 
especially to seasonable lines and specialties, including 








Second Growth Hatchet and Hammer Handles. 


Length. 12 13 
Hatonet; GRIGsine, OOF GoGws i. siisciccenccsexwaees 2.30 2.30 
Hatchet, Broad or Bench, per doz.............4. prose ae 
DUMCRIGISUN TISONGE, DEF GOS. 6 ccc sccceeceus 2.30 2.30 
Blacksmiths’ Hammer, per Goz.........cescccess 2.30 2.30 
RIVCURS TIAGINOT, DEP GOS... ccc ccc crewececece 2.30 2.30 
Ae es Gs Bin) DOO GS 654 5 60 eh C0 ws O01 ae eee 2.30 


New England Retail Hardware Association. 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held next 
week, 11th and 12th inst., at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 
On Wednesday a session of the Executive Committee will 
be held, and also a business session of the association, 
during which reports of officers and committees will be 
received. Thursday morning will be devoted to the Ques- 
tion Box, and addresses by W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., 
on “ Mutual Fire Insurance,” and A. H. Abbe, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., representing the National Retail Hardware 
Association. In the afternoon addresses are on the pro- 
gramme from S. A. Bigelow, Boston, ex-president of the 
National Hardware Association, on “*Our Mutual inter- 
ests"; by Hon. Lloyd E. Chamberlain, president Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade, on “Inland Water 
Ways”; by Louis D. Brandeis, on the proposed merger 
of the New Haven and Boston & Maine Railroad sys- 
tems. The annual ladies’ night reception, concert and 
banquet will be a feature of Thursday evening. Among 
those who are expected to address this gathering are 
Lieutenant-Governor Eben S, Draper of Hopedale, Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham of Boston, R. W. Luce of Somer- 
ville, Representative Robert M. Washburn of Worcester, 
and the Rey. Charles A. Bidwell of Waverly. <A special 
railroad rate of one and one-third fare has been arranged 
for on the certificate plan. The membership of the asso- 
iation now includes about 200 firms, and it is expected 
that the total attendance of members and their ladies and 
guests at the convention will be in the neighborhood of 

350. 

———_~--e—___—_—_ 


The National Meeting at St. Louis. 


T a meeting of the members of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the National Retail Hardware Association | 


held in St. Louis on the 28th and 29th ult., the Planters 
Hotel was selected as headquarters. An interesting pro 
gramme has been prepared for the meeting, which will 
open on the 24th and continue until the 27th inst., two 
sessions, morning and afternoon, being held each day. All 
entertainment of delegates will be confined to the even- 
ings, a theater party being given on Tuesday evening, a 
reception by the National officers and Executive Committee 
to delegates and the St. Louis Hardware trade and their 
ladies on Wednesday evening, and a banquet tendered to 
the association by St. Louis merchants and manufactur- 
ers on Thursday evening. A large representation of the 
trade is expected and all delegates from the State asso- 
ciations are urged to bring their wives with them, spec- 
ial provision being made for their entertainment during 
their stay in St. Louis. 
—_—__+ & —____ 

Dahman and Quiring have succeeded Dahman & 
Grane. Newton, Kan., in the Shelf Hardware, Stove. Tin- 
ware and Agricultural Implement business. 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 22 24 


2.30 2.00 


2.50 2.80 3.40 3.80 4.10 


2.30 2.30 2.50 2.80 2.80 3.20 3.20 4.10 5.30 
2.30 2.30 2.50 2.80 2.80 3.20 3.20 4.10 5.30 
2.30 2.30 2.50 2.80 2.80 3.20 3.20 4.10 5.30 
2.30 2.30 


Home Furnishing Goods, Bicycles, Fishing Tackle and 
outdoor Athletic Goods. 

IKELLY-How-THOMSON CoMPANY, Duluth, Minn.: 1908 
illustrated catalogue of Hickory Harness, Collars and 
Saddlery Hardware. 

WABASH SCREEN Door Company, Commercial National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue, season 1908, de- 
voted to Wabash Stove Boards. 

SNELL Mre. Company, Fiskdale, Mass.: Catalogue 
and price-list of Snell’s Solid Center Auger, Car and Ma- 
chine Bits, Ring Augers and Boring Machine Augers. 

MeTaL STAMPING CoMpPANyY, Jackson, Mich.: Cata- 
logue illustrating cylinder shaped White Frost Refrig- 
erators and Ice Chests in a variety of sizes. 

AITCHISON PERFORATING COMPANY, 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue illustrating a large va- 
riety of Perforated Sheets. The company’s dies cover 
over 600 sizes and shapes of perforations, and it is pre- 
pared to galvanize sheets after perforating them. 

KEYSTONE Mro. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Circular 
price-lists illustrating Drilling Post or “ Old Man,” Giant 
Reversible Ratchet, Socket Wrench and Railroad Track 
Wrench. 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Albert Lea, 
Minn.: Catalogue No. 13, relating to the Hanson and 
American Lighting Systems, Cold Process Gas Machines, 
Hollow Wire Systems, Gasoline Lamps, &e. 

J. Srevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Pamphlet illustrating the following Rifles: Little 
scout, No. 14; Stevens-Maynard, Jr., No. 15; Crack Shot, 
No. 16; Favorite; Little Krag, No. 65; Ideal, No. 44, and 
Repeating Gallery, No. S80. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY. Worces- 
ter, Mass.: An interesting pamphlet on the “Use and 
Abuse of the Revolver.” 

A. J. Puitires Company, Fenton, Mich.: Catalogue 
and price-list of custom made Fly Screens, including 
Ioor, Window and Porch Screens, covering all require 
ents. 

signa cata 

A NEW bogus check game has been worked upon Hard 
ware merchants in southern California. In every case 
the swindler purchased a Bed Pan, tendering in payment 
a check considerably in excess of the cost of the artick. 
The nature of the purchase and the smooth explanation 
of the stranger were such as to disarm suspicion, and 
he got upward of $10 cash from each of three firms in 
one town on the same day. The victims show the right 
spirit in reporting the trick, in the hope of protecting the 
trade elsewhere. 

THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION has awarded a gold 
medal to the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 


Falls, Mass.. on the company’s Stevens’ Rifles, Pistols and 
Shotguns. 
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The Post Office 
Appropriation Bill. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1908. 

HE House Post Office Committee has reported the 

annual post office appropriation bill free and clear 
of all the objectionable parcel post and post check cur- 
rency projects so strongly urged upon Congress by the 
Fost Office Department. The bill is one of the most con- 
servative post office budgets reported to the House during 
the past decade. Not only has the committee rejected 
the parcel post and kindred schemes, but it has refused 
to make the heavy increase in the salaries of rural car- 
riers provided for in nearly a score of pending bills, and 
it has applied the pruning knife to the estimates for the 
extension of the rural service. 

Even with this businesslike handling of the admin- 
istrative problems presented to the committee the figures 
are stupendous, viewed from the taxpayer's standpoint. 
The bill carries a total of $220,765,392, or $9,675,624 less 
than the original estimates of the department. That the 
committee has not followed a cheese paring policy is evi- 
denced by the fact that the amount carried by the bill 
exceeds the amount appropriated a year ago by $8,674,- 
199, an increase of 4.09 per cent. This increase would 
be larger but for the fact that Congress a year ago raised 
the salaries of many postal employees, the increase car- 
ried by last year’s bill being 10.65 per cent. over the total 
for the previous year. 


THE 


The New Bill Carries the Enormous Sum 


of $35,375,000 for the pay of rural carriers, and even 
this sum is $500,000 less than the estimate of the Post 
‘Office Department. The appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, made by Congress just a year ago, was $34,- 
‘900,000, so that while the allotment for the coming fiscal 
year represents high water mark, it is only $473,000 
larger than that made a year ago. It is difficult in view 
of these colossal figures to realize that the rural free de- 
livery service was inaugurated but 11 years ago at an ini- 
tial cost of $10,000. It was not until 1901 that the an- 
nual expenditure passed the $1,000,000 mark, but from 
that time on the growth was phenomenal, the appropria- 
tion leaping in a single year—1904 to 1905—from $12,- 
640,000 to $20,819,000. The practical certainty that the 
growth of this service hereafter will be decidedly mod- 
erate has already been foreshadowed in this correspond- 
ence and it is highly significant that the increase for the 
coming fiscal year over the present year is less than that 
in any year since 1900. 


For City Free Delivery Service. 

The new bill carries but $26,650,000 for the city free 
delivery service, or about $9,000,000 less than the cost of 
rural free delivery. When it is remembered that the city 
service covers every city, town and village large enough 
to boast a free delivery and serves nearly one-half the 
population of the country, as compared with about 15 per 
cent. served by rural free delivery, the disproportionate 
cost of the two services becomes apparent. The city free 
delivery service was established in 1863 at a cost of 
$204,477 for the first year. Its growth has been very slow 
and for the 45 years since its establishment the annual 
gain has been little over $500,000, as against an annual 
increase of more than $3,000,000 in the rural free de- 
livery. 

It is the present plan of Chairman Overstreet of the 
Post Office Committee, to bring the appropriation bill be- 
fore the House about the 10th inst. He anticipates that 
an effort will be made by the advocates of a parcel post 
to secure the adoption of an amendment incorporating 
the terms of the so-called Burnham bill drafted by the 
Postmaster-General and recently presented in the Senate. 
It is also probable that a second amendment, drawn on 
the lines of the Kean bill now pending in the Senate, will 
also be offered. The Burnham bill, it will be remembered, 
provides for a rural parcel post, while the Kean measure 
:authorizes a reduction in the general merchandise rate 
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from 16 to 12 cents per pound. 


Under the rules of the 
House unanimous consent is required to incorporate new 
legislation in an appropriation bill, and Mr. Overstreet is 
prepared to make a point of order against these amend- 


ments when offered. He will also resist any attempt to 
add a postal currency feature to the bill. 


Postal Currency. 


In connection with the proposition to authorize a 
postal currency, the promoters of that particular scheme 
are making special efforts to create the impression that 
the Joint Postal Commission, which recently reported to 
Congress upon the general conduct of the Post Office De- 
partment, indorsed the Hitchcock plan for the issuance 
of post check notes. The facts, however, do not bear out 
the statements. In connection with the detailed work of 
investigation, the Joint Commission employed two audit- 
ing companies, which in addition to compiling certain sta- 
tistics presented a number of suggestions, including one 
to the effect that “ the use of postal notes be adopted not 
to exceed $10 in amount, and that thereafter the number 
of money order offices be reduced by eliminating all those 
not issuing 500 money orders per annum.” In support of 
this suggestion the auditing companies quoted from the 
last annual report of the Postmaster-General of the Eng- 
lish postal service, showing the annual increase for a 
period of years of the postal notes used in Great Britain. 
The auditors thought it only fair, however, to state that 
“it should be remembered that in England there is no 
unit of paper currency of a less amount than £5 ($25).” 
The auditors gave no consideration whatever to the prob- 
able effect upon the business of the country of a postal 
currency, considering it merely from the Post Office De- 
partment’s standpoint. Their conclusions were that the 
postal notes would probably take the place of money or- 
ders to a great extent, and might possibly result in a 
small economy to the postal service, for the reason that 
the proposed notes could be more easily issued and ac- 
counted for than the present money orders. These sug- 
gestions of the auditors were carefully considered by the 
Joint Commission, but were not regarded as sufficiently 
conclusive to warrant an indorsement, and the commis- 
sion’s report as submitted to both Houses contains no 
reference whatever to the subject of postal notes. 


Significant Action Has Been TaKen by the Senate 


which should serve to draw attention sharply to the 
prospective campaign of the Post Office Department be- 
fore the Senate Postal Committee. Upon the motion of 
Senator Burnham the Senate a day or two ago authorized 
the printing of 10,000 extra copies of the Post Master 
General’s rural parcel post bill “for the use of the Post 
Office Department.” The Senate has also passed a reso- 
lution submitted by Chairman Penrose of the Senate 
Post Office Committee providing for a series of hearings 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a 
stenographer from time to time, as may be necessary, to report 
such hearings as may be had on bills or other matters pending 
before said committee, and to have the same printed for the 
use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


This resolution, it will be observed, does not specify 
the particular measures which are to be the subject of 
hearings before the Post Office Committee. It may be 
assumed that the first measure will be the annual Post 
Office Appropriation bill, but the committee has an exten- 
sive docket, prominent upon which are the Burnham and 
Kean bills. The committee has received requests for 
hearings on these bills, and in view of the resolution 
adopted by the Senate it is quite probable that they will 
be taken up as soon as the annual appropriation bill has 
been disposed of. The hearings will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the Postmaster-General to present to the com- 
mittee a mass of material which he has been gathering 
for nearly a year and which represents the fruits of his 
campaign in advocacy of a parcel post. The Department 
has accumulated a considerable number of indorsements 
which may be applied to both the Burnham and Kean 
bills, and which, carefully segregated from the great mass 
of communications condemning both propositions, will 
make quite an impressive showing. 

Merchants in the Hardware and other trades will 
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hardly need the suggestion that they must be prepared 
to meet the officials of the Post Office Department on 
their own ground before the Senate Committee if hear- 
ings are granted on the Burnham and Kean bills, as now 
seems likely. They should not only be able to show the 
fallacies in the projects themselves, but should be in 
position to inform the committee as to the manner in 
which the indorsements thereof have been secured. 


————+-e—__—_ 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


general expansion as compared with preceding 
years. The purchasing power of the community was con- 
siderably increased as the result of the good returns from 
the 1906-07 season, and importers and manufacturers 
have had a really good year. While the import returns 
are not yet available, it is estimated by competent au- 
thorities that the value of imports in 1907 will be found 
to have totalled £48.000,000. Imports in 1906 were £42,- 
500,000, and in 1905 about £37,000,000. so progress is 
clearly marked. 

While volume of turnover thus stamps 1907 as a big 
year it does not follow that profits, though undoubtedly 
good, have been correspondingly great. Twelve months 
ago metal goods were materially affected by the dearness 
of raw materials and the difficulty of placing orders for 
guick delivery. The Australian market at that time did 
not respond to the higher prices, being well stocked with 
lines earlier at lower rates. This market responds much 
more quickly to a decline in costs, and now that Ameri- 
can competition is helping to bring down English and 
German prices, importers will have to face the problem 
of falling pPices, in spite of the fact that they did not 
get the full benefit of the former increases. 


The Outlook for the Coming Year 


is fairly good. Of course the weather is the chief factor 
in considering Australian productiveness, and the rains 
have not, of late, been in sufficient quantity, or of suffi- 
cient regularity to insure best results. While this sea- 
son’s (1907-08) wheat production will fall below last 
year’s in volume, the higher price ruling in the Northern 
Hemisphere on account of poor local harvests will go 
some way toward balancing our loss in volume. Wool 
will also show a decrease in quantity this season, and 
the fall in other metals than gold is affecting some of our 
avorkers. None the less the outlook is for a good, average 
year, with the probability of something even better. 


New Zealand’s Progress. 


New Zealand has just issued, her 1907 official Year 
Book, telling an enthusiastic story of progress. The 
Dominion, with its population of 910,000 whites and about 
50,000 Maoris, is industrially energetic. Taking its 
import trade it is worthy of note that, while imports 
from America in 1901 were valued at £1,415,260, imports 
in 1906 were £10,000 less. By contrast,“°Germany sent 
£139,000 worth more to New, Zealand in.1906 than in 
1901. As illustrating the growth of New Zealand export 
trade in various lines, her frozen meat trade has grown 
in 10 years from £1,252,000 to £2,877,000. The butter 
trade from £281,000 to £1,560,000, and the export of wool 
from £4,392,000 to £6.765,000. 

While New Zealand is carrying a heavier national 
debt (£61,000,000) than any of these Australian States, 
her progressive social experiments can well account for 
the money. With 128,000 freeholders settled on her land, 
with advances to workers, settlers, &c., with a capital 
value of £236,000,000 on the land itself, and a State rail- 
road earning 3% per cent. on capital cost, there need be 
little fear of a debt scare. It’s a hustling, energetic little 
country, and well worthy the close attention of America’s 
exporters. 

The Commonwealth Customs Tariff now awaits only 
revision by the Upper House, the Federal Senate. Mean- 
time, the new duties are being collected. They are, on 
the whole, a shade lower than the schedule recently pub- 
lished in The Iron Age. 

The New South Wales Hardware Assistants, follow- 


Napier trade during 1907 showed a healthy 
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ing the example of their Victorian neighbors, have formed 
an association, with rooms at 482 George street, Sydney. 

The building trade throughout the States is more 
than ordinarily good. While public buildings, &c., are no 
doubt necessary, there is a strong danger of overbuilding 
private residences, and the boom at present existing must 


tail off soon. 





HONESTY IN ADVERTISING. 


OR some time men who are deeply interested in the 
general proposition of advertising have been endea- 
voring to bring about some measure to compel honesty 
in advertising statements. They have found a supporter 
in the person of Congressman Coudrey of St. Louis, who 
is about to introduce a bill in Congress. This fact is of 
interest to retail merchants because of the effect such a 
law would have upon the large mail order houses. 

The proposed bill provides against any person, firm or 
corporation in the United States printing, using, circulat- 
ing, displaying or transporting any fraudulent, false or 
misleading advertisement. Each violation is to be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not less than $100, the precise amount 
being left to the discretion of the court. Each day the 
offense is continued it will be considered as a separate 
offense. 

Among the Kinds of Advertisements That Will Be 

Prohibited 
under the proposed law are those of damaged goods sales, 
fire sales, bankrupt sales and the like, where merchandise 
that has not been damaged is offered as a part of such 
stock ; advertisements stating present or former worth in 
excess of recognized trade standards of such selling, or 
where articles are represented as worth more than the 
prices at which they were sold in the regular course of 
business to a number of persons within the previous 18 
months; advertisements where the articles offered are 
seconds or inferior quality, and this fact not disclosed 
in the wording of the announcement; advertisements 
which represent merchandise to be other than as stated on 
labels or other markings on the merchandise; advertise- 
ments describing any article as of one material or sub- 
stance only, when it is a combination of two or more 
materials or substances, especially when the additional 
substance is used to cheapen the article; advertisements 
containing statements as of fact, when it is a matter of 
opinion, unless clearly stated as opinion, as where the 
words “the best in the world” are used; advertisements 
in which are so-called guarantees or promise of guarantee 
of future increase in the value of merchandise or other 
commodity. 

The bill also covers very fully objectionable advertise- 
ments of stocks, real estate, patent medicines, cures for 
disease, fortune tellers, &c., especially where any guar- 
antee is made. 





The Sweet of the Maple. 
BY CLARFIELD. 
The day of the maple is near at hand, 
When out in the “ bush” the fires will gleam, 
And farmer and helper throughout the land 
Will be busy with spigot and bucket and team. 


It’s pails they’ll need, and kettle and can 

To catch and to cook the sparkling sap, 
That God made the maple to give to man, 

As it drips day and night from each little tap. 


Oh, the joy of a day in the maple grove, 
’Neath trees grown tall and stately and old; 

In summer they shelter the bird and the drove, 
Where in dim past day roamed savage bold. 


With woolen mittens and an old fur hat, 
In the mountain air so clear and cold; 
Oh, where is the man so hardened that 
He feels no longing when this story’s told? 


So, MISTER HARDWARE MAN, WATCH OUT, 
AND CAREFULLY LAY YOUR BUSINESS PLANS, 

FoR THE FARMER AND HIS HELPER ARE NOW ABOUT 
LOOKING FOR THE PAILS AND THE KETTLE AND CANS! 
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Missouri Retail Hardware Association. 


MONG distinctive features of the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Missouri Association, at St. Louis 
on the 27th and 28th ult., that will be recalled by every 
member present, none will be remembered with more 
genuine pleasure than the presence and participation of 
President Miles, First and Second Vice-Presidents Steb- 
bins and Williams, Treasurer McNamara and Secretary 
Corey of the national organization, who were all present 
at the concluding sessions on Friday and took a conspicu- 
ous part in the proceedings. 

The sessions were held at the Mercantile Club, and 
considerable credit must be given the officers of the State 
organization for crowding so much good convention ma- 
terial into two days. As a result of the gathering new 
life has been infused into the association, and a notable 
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growth in membership and influence is looked for during 
the ensuing year. 

The address of President Hahn was a frank, cordial 
expression of welcome, and a business outline of what the 
association is, was and hopes to be. Mr. Hahn made the 
point that exhibits had been omitted in connection with the 
convention because St. Louis was “one big display of 
Hardware in every conceivable form,” and delegates had 
courteous, educated guides in great numbers from the big 
houses of the Simmons Hardware Company, Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, Witte Hardware Com- 
pany and others to show them anything made in the 
shape of Hardware, and at “ headquarters.” 


Convention Committees. 
The convention committees, as designated by Presi- 
dent Hahn, were as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS: R. D. Quisenberry, Slater; G. A. Pauley, St. 
Louis; M. A. Wengert, Kansas City. 
Press: F. D. Kansteiuer, St. Louis: F. P. Hauss, St. Louis. 
AUDITING: W. T. Shoop, Richmond; O. W. Johnson, Marshall ; 
‘Laylor Frier, Louisiana. 
NOMINATIONS: M. C. Post, Brookfield; John T. Cochran, Breck- 
enridge ; August C. Albers, Florissant. 


Secretary's Report. 


Secretary Kansteiner in his report noted some of the 
difficulties that beset the work of the officers through ill- 
ness and other disadvantages, and the condition of affairs 
when he took hold a few weeks before the convention. 
He recommended some changes in the by-laws, which 
matter came up later and the desired alterations made 
aud said that he had sent out nearly 5000 letters since 
January 1. Among thé results were 20 new members, 
besides retention within the fold of all the old ones. 
There was also a nice balance on hand in the treasury. 

Question Box. 

Thursday afternoon was given over largely to the 
Question Box, and under the leadership of Vice-President 
M. A. Wengert of Kansas City, proved one of the most 
interesting features of the convention. Sixteen pertinent 
queries were printed in the official souvenir and notice 
was given that they would be threshed out by the mem- 


bers. 


Most of the members present believed that the price, 
artistically and strikingly displayed in a show window, 
was a powerful magnet for attracting a customer. Presi- 
dent-elect Johnson believed the price should be named in 
newspaper advertising of goods, and so did many others, 
although there were a few who averred that price should 
never be mentioned, particularly in advertisements of 
stores in the smaller towns. 

The concensus of opinion was that the handling of 
Mixed Paints was a good business practice for Hardware 
merchants, and that notwithstanding occasional fierce 
competition it was a good standard line. 

The encouragement of clerks to read and post up on 
articles and illustrations and hints in the trade journals 
Was given as the best method to educate clerks along the 
lines of merit and adaptability of the goods they were 
employed to sell. 

It was generally believed to be a good thing to dis- 
play a line of 5 and 10 cent goods, if there is available 
room in the store. The ladies find much to interest them 
in these counters, and their visits develops trade in other 
goods. 


President Miles’ Address. 


S. R. Miles, president of the National Association, re- 
ferred to the work of that body, told of the big meeting 
in Ohio, which he had just come from; recited the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Question Box features, and 
having an interruption from a member, who asked, “ How 
can we secure larger attendance at our meetings,” gave 
an outline of the splendid accomplishments along that 
line by associations which had made the Hardware mu- 
tual fire insurance organizations a factor in their associa- 
tion life. 

“The big associations,’ said President Miles, “ have 
all been built up largely through their co-operation with 
the Hardware insurance organizations. Keep in touch 
with the work of the national and other State organiza- 
tions. Read your trade journals; learn how others do 
it; go after members the same as you would handle an 
especially serious feature of your business; select and 
keep an aggressive enthusiastic secretary; see that your 


nonathiliated competitor in your town gets an invitation 
ft 
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to join the association, and realize that the upbuilding of 
the Hardware trade in your town through co-operation 
of everybody interested in it in a retail way is the 
surest method of increasing your own business and your 
own future happiness. 

President Miles referred to the record made by the 
North Dakota Association, and said that 85 per cent. of 
the retail Hardware merchants in that State were mem- 
bers of the organization. “If you will work along the 
lines I have indicated, you should have 500 of the 1200 
merchants in your State as members at the time of your 
next uniual meeting.” 

He made a strong plea for the spirit of forebearance : 
toleration of the competitor, and finally a communion of 
interests that would put the Hardware business of the 
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towhs on a plane of importance second to none in the 
category of retailing. 

“You cannot afford to stop your trade journal; that 
It is one of your best 


In conclusion the speaker said: 


would be a typical false economy. 
investments. Put it where your clerks can read it; can 
study it. Post up on what the most progressive in your 
line are doing. Realize that your profession is one of the 
standard occupations in the world of retailing; live up 
to the best ideals; appreciate what a power you are in the 
land, the national organization now having 12,000 mem- 
bers against 10,000 a year ago. Realize what this great 
army which is gaining strength and influence yearly can 
do.” 
Addresses by Other National Officers. 

A. T. Stebbins, first vice-president of the National or- 
ganization, is a good story teller. He has a strong, re- 
sonant voice, and is full of Minnesota, his native State, 
which he noted was a pioneer in the Retail Hardware As- 
sociation work. He said that keeping intact the retail 
Hardware business of the smaller towns, could be best 
subserved by becoming faithful members of the State re- 
tail Hardware organization. He explained the workings 
of the Minnesota State Hardware Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and suggested certain lines of conduct in working 
up memberships through the instrumentality of these mu- 
tual fire insurance associations. 

Second Vice-President Charles H. Williams recalled 
the trials and tribulations of the Illinois Association dur- 
ing their early meetings, and noted that the association 
is now at the head of the list with more than 1200 mem- 
He said the factors in this success were a good 
secretary, strong mutual insurance features and regular 
attendance at the annual meetings. ‘A good State As- 
sociation,” he said, “is one made up of members, each of 
whom can see in dollars and cents money coming back to 
him paid out in dues.” 

National Secretary Corey read some letters from Mis- 
souri dealers who apparently had a misunderstanding of 
the intents and purposes of the State organization. He 
outlined the trouble and suggested the remedy. He 
argued for a stronger and clearer insight into political 
life and participation to the extent of being an influence 
when inimical legislation was threatened. Touching on 
threatened Parcel Post legislation he said he believed that 
nothing would be done at this session of Congress, but 
feared that the question was a very menacing one for the 
future. 

lI. L. McNamara, national treasurer, said his excuse 
for being in the big company was that he had 
brought along merely as “a filler,” which, considering his 
position, was felt to be sufficiently clear. As an encour- 
agement for the Missouri Membership Committee, he told 
of what had been done in Wisconsin, where, out of a 
possible 950, the organization claims 643 members. He 
attributed their success largely to the insurance feature, 
making the point that members could pay their traveling 
and other expenses in attendance upon conventions out 
of the return premiums on their insurance, 


Address of W. D. Simmons. 


W. D. Simmons, president of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, in a short informal talk, after expressing his 
appreciation of the courtesy of putting him out of his 
turn in order to enable him to say a word of welcome 
and at the same time keep his engagement at court, spoke 
ot the tiresome 10 days he had spent waiting to be called 
as a witness and of the comparative rush and drive of 
the Hardware business even under present conditions, by 
comparison with the procedure of the average court. 

He then referred to the present conditions, the new 
which were of great moment, particularly 
among commercial people and to the importance to every 
merchant, whether his business be large or small, of mak- 
ing a careful study and forming his own plans to con- 
form with the tide as it rises and falls, rather than at- 
tempt to ignore it and be swept away by it. 

Mr. Simmons spoke of the pleasure of the local job- 
bers in having the merchants come to St. Louis to confer 
with them, exchange ideas and get the benefit that should 
come from such contact. He then went’ on to give reasons 
why he was glad to have these merchants visit St. Louis 


bers. 


been 


elements 
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and to see its progress in both local and national affairs, 
calling attention to the fact that the men who were prom- 
inent in the Hardware business of St. Louis were also 
prominent in its progressive work, speaking with par- 
ticular appreciation and commendation of the services 
of Mr. Norvell as a member of the City Council and of 
Messrs Smith and Witte of the Business Men’s League 
especially, in connection with the effective work of that 
organization in the development of the internal 
waterways’ movement. 


great 


He referred to the frequency with which Hardware 
merchants were found to be leaders in all progressive 
movements, and was glad to be able to point out to the 
visiting Hardwaremen that St. Louis was no exception to 
that rule. 

Mr. Simmons then extended to the visitors, in the 
name of all the merchants of the city, a cordial invita- 
tion to visit their respective business establishments, be- 
come acquainted with the people who are handling their 
orders and to learn from close personal contact that they 
were earnestly and conscientiously endeavoring to serve 
them faithfully with the hope of increasing, through such 
visits, the elements of good cheer, good will and 
fellowship which should characterize any business 
tions based largely upon confidence. 


MR. NORVELL’S ADDRESS. 

S. Norvell, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company. de- 
livered a very interesting address, in which emphasis was 
laid on St. Louis as a Hardware market. He spoke, in 
part, as follows: 


good 


rela- 


St. Louis is the leading Hardware market not only in 
che United States, but in the world. The statistics com- 
piled by the Business Men’s League indicate that $40,000,- 
0O0O of Shelf Hardware, Heavy Hardware, Metals and 
Railway Supplies are sold by this city annually. 

The Shelf Hardware and Heavy Hardware jobbers 
have a capital invested in their business amounting to 
$12,000,000. An army of more than 750 traveling sales- 
men represent this city in the Hardware line. 

St. Louis not only sells Hardware in every State and 
Territory in the United States, but in almost every civ- 
ilized country in the world. In one mail this week I no- 
ticed a complete new stock order from a dealer in Wiscon- 
sin. This new stock will be shipped through the city of 
Chicago; also a mail order for a good, round quantity of 
goods from a first-class Hardware dealer in Vermont. 
And another order for Hardware from a dealer in the Re- 
publie of Costa Rica. 

St. Louis has set the pace for the Hardware trade of 
this country for more than a generation. Twenty-five 
vears ago Philadelphia and Cincinnati jobbers sold goods 
west of the Mississippi River. Where are their salesmen 
now? St. Louis has not only held its own territory in 
the Hardware line. but it has invaded the territories of 
all other cities in this country. 


What Is the Secret Cause of the Greatness 


of St. Louis in the Hardware line? Let me answer— 
two things—men and ideas. We hear of different schools 
of art. St. Louis established a school of Hardware. The 


dean of that school is E. C. Simmons. I am sorry he is 
Mr. Simmons is the great 


not here to talk to you to-day. 
Hardwareman of this country. He blazed the trail where 


others followed. He was not only bold and courageous 
to conceive new ideas. but he was quick and indefatigable 
in carrying them out. He surrounded himself with a 
group of remarkable men. I will call them the “old 
guard.” Many of the older men within the sound of my 
voice know John FE. Pilcher, Henry M. Meier, Charles D. 
Smiley. Frank N. Johnson, R. H. Stockton, Frank Wy- 
man, J. E. Smith. A generation ago these men, with 
their gripsacks in one hand and their catalogue in the 
other went into the wilderness and sold Hardware from 
this city. When the railroads stopped they went by 
stage, and at the end of the stage they went on horseback 
carrying their samples in pack saddles. 

These were real men. They were not mollycoddles. 
Mr. Pilcher is now a wealthy manufacturer. Mr. Smiley 
has retired from business. Mr. Meier is a capitalist. Mr. 
Stockton is president of the Majestic Mfg. Company. Mr. 
Wyman is postmaster of St. Louis. Mr. Smith is not only 
one of the vice-presidents of Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, but is also president of the Business Men’s League. 
I speak of these men because it was my good fortune to 
have been associated with them. 


Other Houses. 


At the same time they were working for the Hardware 
trade of St. Louis, there were other houses spreading the 
fame of this city in the Hardware line. A. F. Shapleigh 
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established the Hardware house of that name in 1843. 
He brought out the “ Diamond Edge” brand in 1864, and 
from the best information I have I believe this is the 
first special brand to be placed on the market. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Shapleigh was Mr. Cantwell, now passed 
into the great beyond—a man who was famed among all 
the Hardware trade for his knowledge of the business. 

Then the Witte Hardware Company has done its part. 
A house that has always done a careful and conservative 
business, and that has always been very popular with the 
trade. 

Association Work. 

Now let me say a few words on the subject of Asso- 
ciations and Association Work: The main object of all 
associations should be educational. That fact is some- 
times forgotten. I have been to many association meet- 
ings. The troubles of the trade are sometimes given un- 
due prominence. You would think from what you hear 
at some of these meetings that nobody except the Hard- 
ware dealers have any troubles. 

Some months ago I went to a grocery association 
meeting. When I listened to all their troubles I made 
up my mind we were better off in the Hardware business. 

Then I went to the banquet of the Paint, Drug and 
Oil Club of St. Louis. There I heard them complaining 
because the retail Hardware dealer was taking the Paint 
business away from the drug store. They wanted to 
know by what right the retail Hardware dealer did this. 
Somebody intimated that a Paint house that sold a 
Hardware house should be boycotted. 

Not long ago I had a talk with some Sporting Goods 
dealers. They complained of the fact that the retail Hard- 
ware trade had killed the Sporting Goods business. They 
called attention to the fact that where the country for- 
merly had a gunsmith with his shop in almost every 
good size town, now the gunsmith and the exclusive 
Sporting Goods dealer was almost a thing of the past. 
They blamed the retail Hardware stores. 

Now I suppose at this meeting, as at other meetings, 
the retail Hardware dealers will complain of the depart- 
ment stores. I suggest before you call attention to the 
mote in your brother’s eye you note the beam in your own. 
Let us be frank with each other: Has not the Hardware 
jobber annexed almost any line he pleased, and is it not 
also true that the retail Hardware dealers, especially 
those who have been most successful, have also annexed 
almost everything except groceries and dry goods? 

Jobber Also Has Troubles. 

Let me tell you, when you are considering your own 
troubles, that the jobber also has his troubles. A manu- 
facturer from whom we buy $100,000 worth of goods per 
annum comes to St. Louis and sells our retail customers. 
He goes out into all the large towns in the country and 
sells our customers. When we complain he answers, “if 
we did not do it some other manufacturer would.” 

A manufacturer who decides to protect the jobber 
arranges a protection of 10 per cent. That is, the differ- 
ential between the jobber’s price and the price to the re- 
tail dealer is just 10 per cent. Some manufacturers do 
not seem to realize it costs jobbers anything to do busi- 
less. 

Then we have the manufacturer who sells goods to 
wholesale grocery houses, such as Nails, Rope, Tinware 
and many other items in the Hardware line. 

The country is flooded with a horde of special sales- 
men from manufacturers selling Cutlery, Builders’ Hard- 
ware and other lines of goods that are profitable. 

Often when we analyze the business of some of our 
good retail customers we find we are getting the 
“skimmed milk ”’—the staple goods—while these special 
men from the manufacturers are getting the “cream” of 
the business. The jobber cannot live by staple goods 
alone. 


Selling Ability Necessary. 


Let me say that in my opinion what the retail dealer 
most needs is selling ability. You cannot sit in your store 
and build up a business. Get somebody to do your book- 
keeping and detail work for you, and you yourself get out 
among your customers, see what they need and what you 
can sell them. 

Here is a dealer with two or three Sewing Machines 
on his floor. He waits for a customer. Then a Sewing 
Machine agent comes into his community and sells 40 
or 50 Sewing Machines under the merchant's nose. 

Here is a dealer with four or five Steel Ranges on his 
floor waiting for customers. Then along come the Steel 
Range men, work the county, and clean up the business. 

Theu there are the Lightning Rod men, and all] the 
other special men who work the farmers direct. 

You cannot compete with these people by legislation 
The only way for the retail Hardware dealer to hold his 
own is to learn how to sell Steel Ranges, Sewing Ma- 
chines and other special lines. You must become a sales- 
man, and then you can hold your own against this class 
of competition. 
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Resolutions. 

The resolutions offered by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions returned thanks to the St. Louis members, the Mer- 
cantile Club, the daily and trade press and the various 
speakers, particularly the national officers. The associa- 
tion also put itself on record as opposed to the passage of 
a parcel post measure and asked for the co-operation of 
all similar bodies for its defeat. 


Election of Officers. 

The officers selected for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 

PRESIDENT, O. W. Johnson, Marshall. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, R. H. Myers, St. Louis. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, F. D. Kansteiner, St. Louis. 

DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL MEETING: The president, 
secretary, and G. A. Pauly, St. Louis. 

ALTERNATES: J. G. Weber, Clayton; W. T. Shoop, Rich- 
mond; M. A. Wengert, Kansas City. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: R. D. Quisenberry, Slater; W. 
T. Shoop, Richmond; Taylor Frier, Louisiana. 

Banquet at the Mercantile Club. 

The especially enjoyable incident of the convention’s 
social side was the smoker that brought members and 
other visitors together in the big banquet room of the 
Mercantile Club on Thursday evening. At the guest table 
were seated National and State officers, together with 
those of the local association, as well as several promi- 
nent jobbers and manufacturers. The affair was delight- 
ful in its informality; R. H. Myers was the efficient toast- 
master. Among those who made addresses were Saun- 
ders Norvell. Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company; J. 
E. Smith, Simmons Hardware Company; Secretary Corey 
of the National Association; H. J. Gordon, Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Company; R. A. Pendleton, Witte Hardware Com- 
pany; F. B. Hauss, the veteran traveling representative 
of the Charter Oak Stove & Range Company; H. V. Kent, 
Kent & Purdy Paint Company; Mr. Magill, American 
Steel & Wire Company, and W. H. Chase, Murphy Var- 
nish Company. 

Convention Notes. 

St. Louis was selected as the place of meeting for the 
1909 convention. It was felt that the strong attractions 
of St. Louis as a jobbing and manufacturing center made 
it an ideal] visiting place for the country retailer. 

Secretary Kansteiner was congratulated on his origi- 
nal and striking tag sent to members announcing the 
eleventh convention. It reads: “ Say, tie this to your 
finger, as a reminder to come to the Missouri Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ convention at St. Louis, February 27-28.” 
A classic drawing of a hand and pointing finger contrib- 
uted to the effectiveness of the design. 

Among the diversions of the convention the courtesies 
afforded members and visitors at the plants of the 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, the Buck’s Stove 
& Range Company, the Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, 
the big stores and warehouses of the Simmons, Norvell- 
Shapleigh and Witte companies, were very greatly en- 
joyed by the members. ; 

Very interesting and instructive addresses were also 
made by VU. H. Green of the National Lead Company on 
“White Lead,” and H. V. Kent of the Kent & Purdy 
Paint Company, St. Louis, on “ Pure Paint.” 





Models for Window Displays, 


WISS & SONS COMPANY, Newark, N. J., manufac- 
Zz. turer of Shears, Scissors, Razors, &c., has devised 
an original plan for the assistance of retail merchants in 
increasing their sales of its line. The idea relates to win- 
dow displays, and would seem to be a practical and effi- 
cient method of co-operating with the trade. Photographs 
have been prepared of ten or a dozen different displays, 
which, while not too large or complicated for use in the 
average Hardware store, are none the less attractive and 
well arranged. The company is ready to furnish these 
illustrations to its customers as models for displays to be 
installed in their windows, and but little time and trouble 
will be required to use them with satisfactory results. 
This plan is to be employed in connection with the liberal 
use of space in general periodicals, any direct returns 
from which will be referred to local merchants. 

———_—_»-@—___—_ 
The Hardware store and stock of P. W. Kempster, 
Prophetstown, Ill., have been totally destroyed by fire. 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


HE Minnesota Retail Hardware Association con- 
cluded its four days’ session of the twelfth annual 
convention Friday afternoon, February 28, in good season 
for members, exhibitors and other visitors to leave by 
the evening trains. It was the consensus of opinion that 
in many respects this meeting was the most successful, 
satisfactory and productive of good results in the entire 
series so far. 

This association having in attendance perhaps 700 
members is believed to rank in numbers immediately after 
Illinois and Ohio, and the large membership roll of Illi- 
nois is attributed indirectly to the fire insurance facilities 
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afforded by the Minnesota Company, the pioneer mutual 
insurance company under such auspices in the United 
States, a prerequisite to participation in its benefits being 
membership in the State Hardware association in which 
the fire risk is located. Naturally the good results ac- 
complished in the field of insurance by this organization 
has augmented the placing of insurance in this company, 
and obviously has in a measure served to lead retail Hard- 
waremen into whichever State organization they must 
necessarily belong to obtain such insurance. 

It was apparent from the start that members and 
officials alike had clear cut ideas of what they were 
assembled for and what they wished to accomplish. The 
proceedings from session to session as they occurred re- 
vealed to the observer that the ante-convention work had 
been well planned. An unmistakable evidence of this 
was the relation of the Hardware exhibition to the real 
convention work. At some of the conventions in the past 
such exhibits have operated to divide the interest, and 
even make it difficult to get members into the meetings. 
Here it was the reverse. 

The original determination was to have the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, but great difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a suitable place that would accommo- 
date both the convention and exhibition, except at pro- 
hibitory prices, and this made it necessary for the ex- 
ecutive officers to select St. Paul within two months of 
the convention date, The fine new St. Paul Auditorium, 
recently built by popular subscription at a cost of $435,- 
000, was secured.at a nominal rate. It then developed 
that some manufacturers as well as jobbers were averse 
to participating on account of the consequent cost inci- 
dental to exhibiting at all the numerous State conventions. 
Being committed to the project the officers, with pro- 
verbial Western enterprise, perfected their arrangements, 
plotted the area, determined rates and in various ways 
communicated with possible exhibitors so successfully that 
before the doors were open every space was rented. 
There was some doubling up, and more area could have 
been rented had there been room. 

The Auditorium is approximately 300 ft. long and 185 
ft. wide, having an aggregate seating capacity of 8500. 
It is so built that the entire space can be thrown into one 
convention hall or divided in two parts, but in this in- 
stance one portion was reserved for exhibitions, and the 
other, on practically the same level, separated by a drop 


curtain, was utilized for the sessions of the convention. 
The association, by its effective and intelligent contro! 
of both the convention work and displays, arranged the 
programme so that members could visit the booths from 
about 10 o’clock a.m. each day uninterruptedly until the 
meetings in the afternoon at about 2.15 o’clock. As soon 
as the meetings adjourned, about three hours later, the 
exhibits were again opened to the members, and so con- 
tinued until about 10.30 each night. 

The entire programme of entertainment was planned 
to be given on a large improvised stage in the exhibition 
hall, commencing at 8 o’clock and lasting the entire even- 
ing. These entertainments included instrumetal music by 
two symphony orchestras of 25 musicians each, one of 
which was composed of women and the other of men, play- 
ing on different evenings; a male quartette, wrestling 
bouts, tumbling acts, club swinging, clog dancing and 
other vaudeville features wholesome in character. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


The Thursday afternoon session was under the direc- 
tion of the officers of the Fire Insurance Company, Charles 
F. Ladner, its president, in the chair, this being in fact 
the annual meeting. The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that there was a surplus of approximately 
$120,000 available at the close of last year’s business, with 
a rebate to insured members equivalent to 50 per cent. of 
premiums paid. Where reinsurance is effected this rebate 
remains in the treasury, the applicant for insurance 
merely remitting the remaining portion of the determined 
premium. Where insurance lapses for any cause the 
beneficiary receives the entire rebate of 50 per cent. in 
cash. 

In this connection it may be said, the question of 
State taxation on premiums paid was brought up. The 
point made was that taxes now were paid on the gross 
premiums, when rightfully they were due only on the 
amount of premiums actually retained as such and not 
returned later as rebates resulting from a more eco- 
nomical conduct of the business. This matter was as- 
signed to a proper committee for action. 

An exceedingly instructive and able address on insur- 





M. S. MATHEWS. H. H. HEYDON. 


ance was delivered extemporaneously by John A. Harti- 
gan, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota, in which he 
gave much valuable information on the subject of insur- 
ance, how to maintain better inspections and minimize 
risks. He congratulated the officers of the insurance. 
company heartily on their sound business methods and 
on the company’s prosperous condition. While the speaker 
hesitated to volunteer advice, he did say that in relation 
to a proposed change in the by-laws, having for its pur- 
pose the raising of the limit of insurance from a maxi- 
mum of $3000 in any one risk to $5000, he saw no objec- 
tion to such action in this instance and believed it would 
be beneficial. 

Later in the session this matter was considered, and 
after a practical discussion of the advantages and disad- 
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vantages of it, which included a recital of why the limit 
of $3000 was made originally when the enterprise was 
started, the amendment was carried unanimously. The 
large cash surplus in proportion to risks, the high class of 
Hardware hazards, the impossibility of serious danger to 
the fund from which to pay fire losses even in a confla- 
gration in a large city, in consequence of the compara- 
tively few risks insured in any one city or town, and the 
average lower hazard in Hardware stocks, were some of 
the reasons cited to justify the increased limit of insur- 
able stocks. 

In Fire Insurance Commissioner Hartigan’s address 
he reviewed some of the preventable causes of fire, add- 
ing that most fires occurred in the territory of which he 
was cognizant in October and November. He advised 
close attention to furnaces, stoves and the various heating 
systems, particularly at such periods. He also called at- 
tention to the importance of locating defective flues, in- 
sulation, &¢c., both immediately before and soon after 
starting fires in the fall, which would prevent many fires, 
some of which it was his experience were caused by hav- 
ing goods stored in the spring, summer and early fall of 
a more or less inflammable character near steam and 
other heating appliances. If care was taken to ascertain 
that such goods were not left in contact or near such ap- 
paratus the fire losses would be largely decreased. He 
also spoke of the dangerous parlor match and other 
sources of fire which a reasonable amount of caution 
would prevent. In this discussion it was brought out 
that 75 per cent. of fire losses in connection with Hard- 
ware stocks originated outside of the Hardware stock 
affected. 

In the Minnesota Association the indemnity paid dur- 
ing the year was about $70,000, the surplus itself being 
invested largely in municipal bonds bearing interest at 
6 per cent. Those insured in this company paid the rates 
made by the regular line companies, the rebate thus indi- 
cating both the decreased hazard and the more econom- 
ical administration of the business. 

Mr. Hartigan emphasized the wastefulness and ex- 
travagance of people in this country, and particularly in 
the matter of fire casualties, which he said aggregated for 
the United States and Canada in 1907 $215,000,000. 

A. R. Sale, secretary of the Iowa Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association, organized in 1903, spoke interestingly 
of the association’s work regarding the increase in both 
membership and percentage of rebate, which for 1908 is 
40 per cent. 


A proposition to change the method of auditing the in- 
surance accounts from the present system by the appoint- 
ment of three members of the organization, to that of 
the hiring of expert accountants outside of the organiza- 
tion, was rejected unanimously and the present system 
retained. There seemed to be universal approval of the 
service the Auditing Committee had rendered in the past 
and the members were loath to change to any other sys- 
tem, the Auditing Committee having power to employ 
expert assistants if found necessary. The main argu- 
ment advanced for a committee of members was that im- 
portant business was usually best done by those having 
a personal interest and exact knowledge of current con- 
ditions, while specialists outside could be retained when- 
ever wise to do so. 


Freight Claims and Adjustments. 


John M. Callahan, claim agent and adjuster of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, was present, by invi- 
tation, to talk on the vexatious question of railroad 
claims. As a prelude to a technical treatise Mr. Callahan 
related a number of humorous stories which caught his 
auditors, and with this introduction of what he referred 
to as a dry subject he read a carefully prepared paper 
full of valuable hints, both of a preventive and corrective 
character. 

He emphasized the importance of a proper preparation 
of goods for shipment, much of which if followed would 
make unnecessary or impossible future troubles and de- 
lays. He also outlined correct methods of filing claims 
with a view to getting quicker action. Merchants, he 
said, would often ship goods in boxes or barrels which 





had already performed a similar service one or more 
times and on which the former shipping marks still re- 
iumained on different sides. The freight train employees. 
perhaps at night in cold weather and late, would see one set 
of marks, and thinking the goods had been inadvertently 
carried past a junction or destination would put the ship- 
ment off at the first station, which would start a series 
of troubles and delays caused largely by the duplicate 
or triplicate marks appearing on the shipment. With 
all irrelevant marks removed many such difficulties could 
be eliminated. 

Other hindrances consisted of arbitrary marks in 
character, which mean nothing without way Dill con- 
\eniently at hand, although common enough in foreign 
shipments, where consignments are handled on a differ- 
ent basis and good reasons exist for character marks. 
Ile also explained at length the compulsory details in 
adjusting claims after they had been received by the 
claim agent. 


Question Box. 

The Question Box discussions were very animated and 
interesting. The box at all times contained many more 
questions than it was possible to take up and discuss 
within the time available, but considerable attention 
was given to this feature of the programme. Some of 
the questions considered were the following: 

“How do you get the best returns from newspaper 
advertising?” 

“ How to get best results from help, by kindness or 
going roughshod?” 

“ Does it pay to read trade papers?” 

“Would it not be better if the word ‘ warranted’ were 
removed from connection with all edge tools?” 

* Has the short account system helped you?” 

“Ts it best to mark retail prices in plain figures?” 

“ Does local newspaper advertising pay?” 

“ Should bank laws be changed?” 

Regarding the warranty on edge tools one phase of the 
discussion referred to Axes, the breakage often being in 
intensely cold weather and not due to flaws or imper- 
fections, The short account system was commended, and 
strong efforts were made by some who discussed the ques- 
tion to allow as few of such accounts to get on the books 
as possible. Others emphasized the desirability of secur- 
ing as much cash as possible in the first payment, and 
then naming a definite day for the payment of the re- 
mainder and within a reasonably near time. It was 
found advantageous to follow this method with hints or 
reminders a few days in advance of the time payments 
were due. 

In relation to the marking of retail prices in plain 
figures, Mr. Evans, who was in charge of the Question 
Box on the last day, said, * Yes, emphatically yes.” . If 
a merchant intended to deal fairly with his customers 
and desired to make buying as easy as possible, in his 
opinion, it was a great help to mark goods in plain figures 
rather than characters. 

One of the members, speaking about the question of 
newspaper advertising, gave as his method the writing 
of catchy conversational matter, with a view to impart- 
ing real information rather than. as is often the case. 
commonplace statements which mean nothing. As a 
foundation for such matter he kept a scrapbook in which 
he put anything of possible interest for future use, as it 
occurred to him or came under his notice, rather than 
waiting until he was about to write, for the inspiration 
of the moment. 


Secretary Mathews’ Report. 


In his report, M. S. Mathews, the able and efficient 
secretary of the association, stated that at the meeting 
one year ago the Minnesota membership was 752. The 
total membership at the opening of the convention just 
held was in excess of 800. With the larger membership 
he remarked there were fewer grievances to be reported 
and of those presented during the past year only two re- 
mained unsettled. 


The financial statement rendered by Mr. Mathews 


was as follows, showing a balance on hand of nearly 
$1000: 
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Receipts 


March 1, 1907, cash on hand..... $720.56 


iis 6 Rie on KOs ASRS * OO 2,287.00 
PIII ois 5's 6 eels wee aleie: sree a Oe Wo Shh 181.95 
Returmme@ Gefense fand.......vciccsecvecs 150.00 

SRa GS shh eee ce see eRe eich: . $3,339.51 


Disbursements. 


Expense to National Convention............... $513.91 
4X] 


ER re ee ae ae ee ee ee eee ae 188.06 
ag Ek Wi ats aw lete ee We pie ee a a ee Oe, ae owl te 60.00 
AEE PERE LOE CR LORE Te Te Re ee 600.00 
PEED St Eee O Ae eee Mat ak eww ee 141.40 
es SE, oe dnd cas ec anvins oe 69.72 
Executive Committee to meetings................ 40.60 
National dues and subscription to Bulletin........... 652.00 
Expenses of annual meeting........... ee ee 111.25 
ST IN, ord 6 ose oo Soo Ke w8i0, 0 45 ven a wee 7.48 
PROD STEUER CPOE ok ons oc eh hice ieee een 955.09 

ORS vic WW Fis danes ee PRA oles . $3,339.11 


Election of Officers. 


At the meeting Thursday afternoon the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were chosen: 

PRESIDENT, A. Marckel, Perham. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, E. H. Heins, Renville. 

TREASURER, H. H. Heydon, Chatfield. 

The secretary of the Hardware Association is an ap- 
pointive office and will, as heretofore, be chosen by the 
Board of Directors, probably naming M. S. Mathews to 
succeed himself. 

The Executive Committee consists of C, F. 
Ladner, St. Cloud; Charles Grill, Sherburne, and J. C. 
Stuhlman, St. Paul. 

The following delegates to the national convention at 
St. Louis were chosen: Amos Marckel, Perham: Julius 
Schmidt, Wabasha; C, F. Ladner, St. Cloud; C. W. Bouck, 
Royalton: D. H. Evans, Tracy; C. H. Casey, Jordan; J. 
H. Smith, Minneapolis; M. S. Mathews, Minneapolis, and 
W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur. 

The new directors of the insurance company are W. 
H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur, re-elected to succeed himself; 
D. H. Evans, Tracy; Charles Grill, Sherburne, and EI- 
more Houghtaling, Fairmont, succeeding J. F. 
resigned. 


chosen 


McGuire, 
The Auditing (Committee of the insurance com- 
pany consists of D. R. Thompson, Rockford, one year; 
Chris Juni, Jordan, two years; U. S. G. Henry, Park 
Rapids, three years. 


Business Methods in a Hardware Store. 


“Business Methods in a Hardware Store” was dis- 
cussed by W. H. Stepanek of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He 
sketched entertainingly what had 
his store in a 500 
sale for which was purchased 


been accomplished in 
inhabitants. He had a 
100 bouquets at 5 cents 
There was a display of 
Enameled Ware which was piled up in the store window. 
One of the attractions was an Edison phonograph. 

In passing, he mentioned Phonographs as one of the 
best selling specialties in his experience which not only 
afforded a profit on the machine itself, but was a contin- 
uous performance in producing dividends on records that 
are frequently required. He said that on a total original 
cash investment of $125 five ago he had cleared 
$3600 profit. In such sales he found it necessary often to 
sell on the installment plan, but as an inducement for 
cash payments on instruments selling for say $50 on in- 
stallments he would offer them for immediate cash on 
delivery at $47, and it was his experience that the sav- 
ing of $3 would often tempt the purchaser to pay ready 
money. 

At the sale referred to above hot coffee and hot bis- 
cuit, which was prepared on the premises, was served 
to all comers. All sorts of summer goods were exhibited. 
The total expense of conducting the sale was kept within 
10 per cent. of the sales. His recommendation was to 
have at least four of these bargain sales in a year. 

Another similar event was held in September and in- 
cluded Heating Stoves and fall goods, and a feature of 
the sale was a contest. open to farmers, for the best ear 
of corn, for which a prize of $1 was offered, with a 50- 
cent prize for the second best. There was also a $1 prize 
for the best pumpkin and a 50-cent second prize. 

He outlined many helpful and announced 


town of but 


each as souvenirs for the ladies. 


vears 


processes 
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that he had in preparation a reproduction of his store 
system in book form, which he expected in the near fu- 
ture to offer to his fellow Hardwaremen. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions made a report in which 
great credit was given W. H. Tomlinson for the masterful 
way in which, under many difficulties, he had carried on 
and developed this the first formal Hardware. exhibition 
of the association. Thanks were also extended.to all the 
speakers, to advertisers in the official programme, exhibi- 
tors and the management of the Auditorium for its 
of it at a low rental. 

A recommendation was made that the Executive Com- 


use 


mittee be instructed to appoint a committee to consider 
the proposed federation of all retail merchants’ associa- 
tions in the State. Subsequently the following committee 
Was appointed: D. H. Evans, Tracy; E. H. Heins, Ren- 
ville, and J. H. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Another recommendation made was that Hardware 
jobbers be requested to not recognize small orders for 
goods from various employees for personal accounts, a 
practice that has become quite common in the Twin Cities. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

A strong bid for the privilege of entertaining the as- 
sociation next year was made by the business men of 
Minneapolis, who offered substantial inducements in a 
communication submitted to the convention. The matter 
was referred to the officers and Executive Committee for 
final decision. 


At the closing session on Friday afternoon Mr. Lad- 
ner reviewed the history of the Minnesota Association, 
and referred feelingly to the high character and executive 
ability of its officers. He eulogized Julius Schmidt, the 
retiring president of the association, and at the conclu- 
sion of his reamrks presented Mr. Schmidt, on behalf of 
his fellow members, with a handsome carved mahogany 
and leather easy rocking chair. 


On Wednesday afternoon the members listened to an 
able address by Governor Johnson, in the course of which 
he made the point that “ Hardware merchants are justi- 
fied in any measures they may see fit to take to combat 
the encroachment of the great non-tax paying catalogue 
houses.” Another attractive address made during this 
session was that of Edward T. Young, Attorney-General! 
of the State, whose subject was “State Problems.” 
Among other addresses made at the convention were 
those of H. F. Emery, president of the North Dakota 


Hardware Association, who described features of the 
work done by his association, and Lieut.-Goy. A. ©. 
Eberhardt. 

The Pritchard-Strong Company, Rochester, N. Y.. in 


its display of Kitchen and Household Utensils, exhibited 
the Prisco Copper Wash Boilers, made of 16 0z. planished 
Lake copper, having retinned iron clip handles, mahog 
any finished hardwood grips and cover handle with brass 
ferrules. <A feature of these Boilers is a wood clothes 
stick held in a curved wire device attached to the handle 
on cover. The goods are also made in 1 X X and 1 
X X X X tin plate and all are finished in 8 and 9 in. 
sizes, 


W. S. Day & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., sole distributors 


of the Minneapolis Kettle Company, exhibited Day's 
Steamless Lid Tea Kettle, a siphon like device absolutely 
preventing steam from issuing except from the spout 


itself. 


Buffalo Mfg. Company, Buffalo, Minn., displayed the 


Abbott Bread Mixer, which is made in four and eight 
loaf capacities. The retinned container, with parallel 


sides, has a removable cover and a two to one gearing de 
vice at top, there being also a slide cover pivoted so as 
to permit an inspection of the contents from time to time. 


The Justrite Company, 14 Franklin street, 
Ill., represented by Ohlerking & Smith, 40 Dearborn 
street. Chicago, offered the Justrite Pails for garbage. 
hospital use and waste, made of heavy galvanized steel iif 
6, 8 and 10 gal. sizes, with cover that closes automatically. 


N. W. Lundy of the Lundy Mfg. Company, Marshall 
town, Iowa, exhibited the Lundy Double Blast Soldering 
Furnace, with attached gasoline tank and hand pressure 
pump, which economizes fuel by heating all sides of the 
iron at once. 


Chicago, 


Edman-Hundeby Company, Minneapolis, Minn., exhi- 
bited Edman’s Patent Easy Instep and Shoe Protector, 
made of 18-gauge cold rolled steel, to be strapped to shoe 
under arch of foot, for use by railroad men, ditchers, 
excavators, gardeners, farmers, prospectors, &c. 
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THE HARDWARE EXHIBITION. 


Following is a list of the exhibitors at the Minnesota 
convention: 


AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Chicago: Wire Fences. 
E. H. Guise, E. H. Derby, W. E. Turner and M. W. Smith- 
wick. 

BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. A. A. Teel, P. 
L. Edwin, A. Munich. 

AMERICAN BaBy CARRIAGE COMPANY, Minneapolis: Baby Car- 
riages. I. E. Rosenstein. 

ArLas Paint Mrc. Company, Minneapolis: Atlastic Paints. W. 
M. Curtis, W. G. Brophy. 

AuMAaA Mrc. Company, Minneapolis: Gasoline Engines and 
Paper Presses. Mack H. Joy, S. Burch, Charles Salak. 
IvER JOHNSON’s ARMS & CycLE Works, Fitchburg, Mass.: 

Bicycles. Thos. L. Bird. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Minneapolis: Adding 
Machines. J. A. McHenry. 

BurraLo Mrc. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Abbott Bread Mixer 
and Kneader. A. L. Denny. 

Brown Spring Ice SKaTE Company, Webster City, Iowa: 
Brownie Spring Skates. B. R. Brown. gs ; 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Sharpening 
Stones. Harry A. Eaton, W. R. Embleton. 

CHICAGO VARNISH CoMPany, Chicago, IIl.: Stains and Varnishes. 
William Dressler, Henry Cowap, F. P.,Budinger. 

CrispBEN & Sexton Company, Chicago, Ill.: Universal Stoves 
and Ranges. C. H. Cook, J. R. Barse, J. H. Roelker. 

CoOLUMBIAN HaRDWARE Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Wall Regis- 
ters, Spring Hinges and Screen Door Hardware. E. A. 
Mathison. 

Crane & Orpway Company, St. Paul: Improved Ideal Premier 
Boilers. N. A. Chamberlain, H. R. Leaf, C. E. Porter, M. M. 
Cochran, E. 8. Doran. : 

Canton Steet Cerninc Company, Minneapolis: Steel Ceilings 
and Metal Office Furniture. W. A. Ziegler. 

De LavaL CreAM SEPARATOR CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Cream 
Separators. C. C. Kimball, W. C. Thompson, V. A. Sand- 
burg, E. W. Carter. ; 

E. I. Du Pont pp Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del.: Dyna- 
mite and Powders. 

Dopp & SrrutHERS, Des Moines, Iowa: Lightning Rods. A. E. 
Athey, G. E. Larsen. 

Economy Furi Saving Company, Minneapolis. Otto Bachman. 

EXCELSIOR THRESHER TootH Company, Dexter, Iowa: Monarch 
Washing Machine. Thos. Bagley. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stuart Stoves and 
Ranges. C. H. Conner. J. L. Potter. 

Fow.er & Pay, Mankato, Minn.: Building Cements. E. H. Bas- 
sett, C. H. Wilson. 

ForMAN, Forp & Co., Minneapolis: Wholesale Paints and Glass. 
W. FE. Lean, A. W. Morey. 

Granp CrossinG Tack Company, Chicago Heights, Ill.: Fences. 
H. V. Dimick. 

GaBEL Mrc. Company, Hawkeye, Iowa: Twentieth Century Pig 
Forceps. W. A. Hathaway. 

GERMER Stove Company, Erie, Pa. ‘T. J. Duffy. 

Ha.u-BENEDICT Mrco. CoMPANY, Monticello, Iowa: Steel Hoists 
and Tackle Wire Stretchers. M. Kehoe. 

Hupson & THURBER COMPANY, Minneapolis: Hardware Special- 
ties, Thresher and Implement Supplies. M.S. Thurber, I. O. 
Komisrud, T. P. Davis, W. S. Young. 

HARTWELL Bros., Chicago Heights, Ill.: Hickory and Oak Tool 
Handles. W. A. Hartwell. 

Home Comrort Breap & CAKE CARINET CoMPANY, St. Paul: 
Bread and Cake Cabinets. C. E. Griswold. 

J. C. JAMIESON COMPANY, St. Paul: Advertising Novelties. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE ComMpPpANy, Minneapolis: Asbestos Prod- 
ucts. H. L. Tourtelotte. 

F. C. Jounson, Stillman Valley, Ill.: Axle Grease. F. C. John- 
son. 

LASHER Mrc. Company, Davenport, lowa: Kitchen Specialties. 
J. H. Ohlerking. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY Company, St. Paul: Hay Tools and Barn 
Equipments. <A. A. Fry, C. C. Johnston, O. B. Stichter, 
George Anderson. 

Law Mra. Company, Merriam Park: Hardware Specialties and 
Steel Harrows. A. L. Law, W. J. Law. 

LANSING WHEELBARROW COMPANY, Lansing, Mich.: Wheelbar- 
rows. W. H. Regan. 

LunpyY Mrc. Company, Marshalltown, Iowa: Lundy Double 
Blast Soldering Furnace. N. W. Lundy. 

Masestic Mre. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Majestic Ranges. J. 
L. Hickerson. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING Company, Mankato: Sheet Metal 
x00ds and Metal Ceilings, Conductor Pipe, &c. G. M. 
Matteson. 

MINNESOTA LINSEED O1L Paint ComMpaNy, Minneapolis: Paints. 
E. T. Jones. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MrFc. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Ranges, Hoisting Blocks and _ Benedict’s Tackle Wire 
Stretcher. R. E. Adams, C. D. Britton. 

McCLELLAN Paper CoMPANY, Minneapolis: Roofing and Build- 
ing Papers. J. H. Camp, J. W. Cooper. 

MeraL STaMPiInG Company, Jackson, Mich.: Refrigerators. Geo. 
F. Darr, H. L. Smith. 

MANSON, CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Fanning Mills, 
Incubators, Brooders and Fireless Cookers. James Wellman, 
D. D. Wellman, P. J. Downey, W. E. Daniels, W. C. 
Marden. 

MINNESOTA WEATHERPROOF Pasir COMPANY, Minneapolis: Glass 
Setting, Crack Filling and Conservatory Skylight Paste. 
J. J. Henderson. 

W. S. Nort, Minneapolis: Composition Roofing, Leather Belt- 
ing and Mechanical Rubber Goods. Harvey Dale, Charles 
Brudigam, H. McLeod. 

NATIONAL CABLE MrFc. Company, Niles, Mich.: Copper Lightning 
Rods, Schmidt, Biebighauser Company. 

Nove._ty Mre. Company, Jackson, Mich.: One Minute Oil Stoves 
and Alumino Oil Heaters. George F. Darr. 

Ney Mroc. Company, Canton, Ohio: Hay Carriers and Hardware 
Specialties. J. M. Mobley, Charles Domer. 

NICOLS, DEAN & GREGG, St. Paul: Hardware Specialties. George 
O. Norton. 

Omepca SEPARATOR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich.: Cream Separators. 
D. E. Morron. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y.: Game Traps and Chains and 
Silver Flat Ware. W. F. Nash, G. H. Miller. 

OHLERKING & SMITH, Chicago, Ill.: Hardware and Kitchen Spe- 
cialties. J. H. Ohlerking. 

OHIO VARNISH Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Varnish and Chi- 
namel. W. H. Angell. 

G. A. OLSON Mra. Company, Albert Lea, Minn.: Hay Tools. 
S. L. Hanson and S. O. Simonson. 











Curis. PaceLt, Atwater: Pagel’s Automatic Pump 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Metal House Ware. Will T. Richards. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Minneapolis: Patton’s 
Paints. W. M. Burns, G. H. Temme, A. P. Ladd, W. H. 
Reese, R. F. McIntosh. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Ammunition. 
C. E. Robbins, W. M. Ferguson, H. C. Hirschy. 

PUFFER, HUBBARD M¥rG. COMPANY, Minneapolis: Wheelbarrows. 
and Carts. W. C. Hervey. 

OLE N. PETERSEN, Canby, Minn.: Hay Rake Clamps. 

Quincy Srovk MrG. CoMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Stoves. J. B. Stultz. 

REMINGTON ARMS CoMPANY, Ilion, N. Y.: Rifles and Shotguns. 
J. L. D. Morrison, C. A. Hale, W. P. Brown, G. E. Trent. 

ScHLECHT HEATING COMPANY, Minneapolis. E. F. Schlecht. 

Sturces & Burn Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Milk Cans, 
Freezers, Spiders and Griddles and Metal Specialties. J. W. 
Campbell. 

Strayer & Nespitr, Minneapolis: Faultless Malleable Range. 
W. W. Strayer, W. L. Nesbitt. 

Sr. Paut Roorina, Cornick & ORNAMENT COMPANY, St. Paul: 
Architectural Sheet Metal Products. Jesse H. Neal, A. M. 
Smith, Ivan A. Campbell, George W. Howard. 

SEEGER-GALLASCH Company, St. Paul: Refrigerators. W. G. 
Seeger. 

STANLLY WokkKs, Chicago, Ill.: Hinges and Wall Registers. A. J. 
Wessling. 

CHARLES A. STICKNEY Company, St. Paul: Gasoline Engines. 
H. R. Havard, A. F. Ingalls, E. F. Van Borries. 

Sr, Paut WuH1tTe Leap & OIL Company, St. Paul: Paints. C. L. 
Butcher, George W. Besler,. F. O. Brown. 

W. C. SHINN, Lincoln, Neb.: Copper Cable Lightning Rods. 
W. C. Shinn, L. F. Diddie, Grant Terryll. 

J. M. THompson & Sons HarpwarRE Company, Owatonna: 
Cream Separators and Decorated Enameled Ware. Guy 
Thompson, George Thompson, J. M. Thompson. 

M. Towns.Ley & Sons, Minneapolis: Lightning Rods. G. A. 
Clark, M. Townsley. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio: Furnaces and Boilers. O. F. Morrow, E. L. Jaynes. 

Twin City VARNISH Company, St. Paul: Varnishes. J. K. 
Ogden, George Hall. 

UNITED STATES ReGISTER COMPANY, Minneapolis: Side Wall 
Registers. L. Moblo. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Company, St. Paul: Ammunition. 
J. L. D. Morrison, C, A. Hale, W. P. Brown, G. E. Trent. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. Wil- 
liam Mau, J. S. Sweiger, Geo. Rosenberg, C. J. Brown, G. 

L. Busian, J. W. Otis. 

WHITE Lity WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines. H. W. Power, Theodore Rosche. 

WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: Side Wall Regis- 
ters. J. O. Knox, J. H. Riley. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE WoRKS, Davenport, Iowa: Wash- 
ing Machines. A. Nielsen. 

Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio: Furnaces. W. R. Wil 
liams, E. D. Gruenhagen. 

WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, St. Paul: Refrigerators. 


Pipe Puller. 
Money-Back 


Wm. Bohn. 
WooODMANSE MrcG. Company, Freeport, Ill.: Windmills, Tanks 
and Pumps.’ A. C. Hagemeier. 


—_ >> e____ —_ 


THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA has just granted a 
charter to the Southern Collar & Bridle Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. This company has been organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000, and will manufacture Horse Col- 
lars, Leather Leggins, Wagon Lines, Bridles and Strap 
Goods. The company will make a specialty of this par- 
ticular line, and will not manufacture full sets of Harness. 
The company comprises the following persons: W. K. 
Merrick, Asheville, N. C., formerly engaged in the manu- 
facture of leather goods; E. B. Jones, Hickory, N. C., 
formerly in the wholesale grocery business; John Donnell, 
-apitalist, Greensboro; E. L. Paylor, formerly with Kone 
Export and Commission, Greensboro; R. H. Westbrook, 
Westbrook Bros., wholesale Hardware, Greensboro; A. M. 
Scales, vice-president American Exchange Bank, Greens- 
boro; C. C. McLain, wholesale grocer, Greensboro; C. D. 
Benbow, capitalist, Greensboro; Chas. H. Ireland, man- 
ager, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, and C. H. 
Wells, Hickory, N. C., manufacturer of Old Hickory 
collars. 

A COURT ORDER has been granted dismissing the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings brought against the Reed Mfg. Com- 
pany, Newark, N. Y. The settlement was effected by 
the larger creditors, chiefly banks, accepting renewal 
notes of the company for periods of three, six and nine 
months, all small creditors being paid in full. The com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $500,000, manufactures En- 
ameled Ware, employing 250 men and 30 traveling sales- 
men. Frank Garlock, Newark; Frank A. Hamlin, Canan- 
daigua, and Henry E. Boller, Buffalo, will act as di- 
rectors of the Reed Company until it has paid its debts in 
full. 


THE PITTSBURGH AUTOMATIC VISE & TooL COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened a branch office in the Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., with E. Metz, Jr., in charge, 
so as to fill promptly all orders from Missouri and imme- 
diate territory. The company has branches in other im- 
portant cities in the United States as well as in foreign 
countries, 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifteenth annual banquet of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association was given at Hotel Som- 
erset, Boston, Wednesday, February 26, and was the most 
largely attended dinner in the history of the association, 
there being 180 guests seated at round tables accommo- 
dating six persons each. The banquet hall of the Som- 
erset is the largest and most ornate in Boston, and on 
this occasion was beautifully decorated. Preceding the 
dinner, a reception in charge of the following committee 
was held: William A. Hopkins, chairman; R. E. Hofer, 
Charles C, Lewis, E. L. Richards, C. F. King, John W. 
Crooks, C, E. Henderson, W. H. Dunning, Oscar A. Shep- 
ard, F. H. Butts, A. B. Marble, J. N. Stanley and William 
Chamberlain. 

The speakers were R. M. Boutwell, president of the 
association; Col. Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Hon. Edgar T. Brackett, New 
York; Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, Treasurer of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. George A. Hibbard, Mayor of Boston; Rev. 
Arthur H. Brown. Others occupying seats at the speakers’ 
table were Fred Krebs, Samuel A. Bigelow, William 





R. M. BOUTWELL, 
President. 


Chamberlain, Allen J. Chase, F. A. Chandler, A. B. Mar- 
ble and Walter C. English. 

During the dinner music was furnished by an orches- 
tra. Oscar A. Shepard, one of the prominent members 
of the association, led in the singing of popular songs, 
including an original composition by Charles H. Carter 
of H. W. Hayes & Co., entitled “‘ The Smoke Went Up the 
Chimney Just the Same,” by the entire company. 

As usual on similar occasions there was a large repre- 
sentation of prominent manufacturers and merchants from 
various parts of New England and from other States. 

President R. M. Boutwell delivered a felicitous ad- 
dress of welcome and efficiently acted as toastmaster. 
Senator Brackett’s address was chiefly political in char- 
acter. Hon. Arthur B. Chapin brought greetings of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Hon. George A. 
Hibbard those of the city of Boston. The speechmaking 
was closed by Rey. Arthur H. Brown. 


Colonel King’s Address. 


The address of Col. Willis L. King of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, abstracts of which are given 
below, was listened to with close attention and frequently 
applauded : 


Probably no industry ever had such a stormy begin- 
ning, several hundred years ago in Virginia. The crude 
foundry then launched was closed so effectually by the 
Indians with their tomahawks that further efforts were 
abandoned for many years. 

Later on, other small foundries and forges were 
started in various States without success, and the in- 
dustry finally found a more congenial home in Pennsyl- 
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vania, owing to its natural advantages in coal, ore and 
market. The early makers of iron had small return for 
their efforts, and even after the Civil War the business 
was so small that it was conducted by individuals, the 
corporation with its larger capital not being necessary. 
It is a matter of history in Pittsburgh that very few of 
these firmS were successful, although fostered by a pro- 
tective tariff, and it was not until the discovery of Bes- 
semer steel, in the later seventies, that the business began 
to assume national importance. 

The Business Conditions in Those Old Vays of Iron 
were most discouraging. Gold and silver coin was so 
searce and bank notes of State banks of such uncertain 
value, and so uncollectible, that business was confined 
largely to trading. 'The rolling mill traded finished iron 
bars to the biast furnace for pig metal, who in ‘turn 
traded it for groceries, flour and bacon, with which to 
pay their workmen, who rarely ever saw or owned a 
piece of money. The canal boats took for their freight 
iron bars, which they carried to market and traded for 
flour and groceries, to get a return cargo. Settlement of 
balances was made every six months by note, which when 
due was usually renewed or paid in another trade. 

The present generation cannot realize the restrictions 
and difficulties in conducting business in those days, and 
should regard themselves fortunate beyond expression for 
our present financial and business structure. 


Feast or Famine, Mostly the Latter. 


From 1860 to 1900 the trend of production was up- 
ward, but there were many and long periods of stagna- 
tion. It was either a feast or a famine for the producer, 
and mostly famine. Three good years out of ten was the 
rule. These conditions naturally brought about great 
fluctuations in price; some times unreasonably high, but 
mostly unprofitably low. The merchant might make 
much profit if he happened to have a large stock at the 
beginning of a so-called boom, but was almost sure to lose 
it when the inevitable depression came about. There was 
no regularity or stability in prices, and the most intelli- 
gent buyer could do no more than guess at the future con- 
ditions. I submit that the position of the buyer or con- 
sumer of late years has been much improved by the 
efforts of steel makers to prevent unreasenable variation 
in prices. 

A Tribute to the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


This brings us up to 1901, when the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed, and now we come to the 
most interesting and wonderful part of the story of steel. 

The combination of 100 separate and distinct firms or 
companies into one organization, with nearly one and a 
half billions capital, was so stupendous and unheard of, 
that the public and independent steel makers had appar- 
ently good reason for alarm. The public feared a monop- 
oly with attendant high prices, and outside steel makers 
saw visions of drastic competition. 

Well, we are all here yet and fairly healthy. The 
Corporation has run along with and not against economic 
laws, knowing that these apply to a large corporation as 
well as a small one. It has had respect for State and 
national statutes, and has taken its stockholders and the 
public into its confidence. It has maintained a fair and 
reasonable price for its products through years when the 
demand far exceeded its ability to supply, and has re- 
duced prices when the cost and conditions warranted. 

After six years of operation I am prepared to say that 
the Corporation has shown its right to exist, and Iam glad 
of the opportunity to make this public statement. At the 
same time I must testify that it is an active and powerful 
competitor, and that it does not run its business on phil- 
anthropic lines. It spends money lavishly to increase its 
output, improve its quality, and cheapen cost, and its com- 
mercial department loses no opportunity to find a market. 

It begets a rivalry between its different works, and 
gives premiums to the men who are successful in break- 
ing records in production. Its competitors must bestir 
themselves, I assure you, to keep up with the procession ; 
but in the final analysis the great consuming public gets 
the benefit of this competition. 

But the Corporation has intelligent competition worthy 
of its respect. About 50 per cent. of steel production in 
finished material is made outside of its mills, and those 
who have feared a monopoly in steel can dismiss such 4 
contingency. In fact, I may say that, if the Corporation 
thought it had, or might have. a monopoly, it would not 
know what to do with it. That word is not popular now. 


The Present and the Future. 

But I have said enough of the past which, though 
mighty in achievements, loses interest in our anxieties of 
the present and hopes of the future. It is, perhaps, idle 
to speculate on the exact or particular cause of our pres- 
ent financial and commercial depression. It is impossible 
to say with certainty that any one cause brought it 
about. In general terms, overexpansion, overlegislation, 
cupidity and extravagance may justly hear the burden. 
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THE HARDWARE EXHIBITION. 


Following is a list of the exhibitors at the Minnesota 
convention : 


AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Chicago: Wire. Fences. 
E. H. Guise, E. H. Derby, W. E. Turner and M. W. Smith- 
wick. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. A. A. Teel, P. 
L. Edwin, A. Munich. 

AMERICAN BaBy CarRIAGE COMPANY, Minneapolis: Baby Car- 
riages. I. E. Rosenstein. ‘ 

ATLAS Paint Mro. CoMPaNy, Minneapolis: Atlastic Paints. W. 
M. Curtis, W. G. Brophy. ii 

AuMa Mrc. Company, Minneapolis: Gasoline Engines and 
Paper Presses. Mack H. Joy, S. Burch, Charles Salak. 

IveR JOHNSON’s ARMS & CycLE Works, Fitchburg, Mass. : 
Bicycles. Thos. L. Bird. 

BuRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Minneapolis: Adding 
Machines. J. A. McHenry. 

BurraLo Mrc. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Abbott Bread Mixer 
and Kneader. A. L. Denny. 

Brown Sprinc Ick SKaTeE Company, Webster City, Iowa: 
Brownie Spring Skates. B. R. Brown. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Sharpening 
Stones. Harry A. Eaton, W. R. Embleton. 

CHIcaGO VARNISH CoMPaANny, Chicago, Ill. : Stains and Varnishes. 
William Dressler, Henry Cowap, F. P.,Budinger. 

Crippen & Sexton Company, Chicago, Ill.: Universal Stoves 
and Ranges. C. H. Cook, J. R. Barse, J. H. Roelker. 

CoLUMBIAN HARDWARE CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Wall Regis- 
ters, Spring Hinges and Screen Door Hardware. E. A. 
Mathison. 

Crane & Orpway Company, St. Paul: Improved Ideal Premier 
Boilers. N. A. Chamberlain, H. R. Leaf, C. E. Porter, M. M. 
Cochran, E. 8. Doran. 

Canron STEEL Ceitinc Company. Minneapolis: Steel Ceilings 
and Metal Office Furniture. W. A. Ziegler. 

De Lava CREAM SEPARATOR Company, Chicago, Ill.: Cream 
Separators. C. C. Kimball, W. C. Thompson, V. A. Sand- 
burg, E. W. Carter. 

E. I. Du Pont pe Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del.: Dyna- 
mite and Powders. 

Dopp & SrruTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa: Lightning Rods. A. E. 
Athey, G. E. Larsen. 

Economy Furi Saving Company, Minneapolis. Otto Bachman. 

EXCELSIOR THRESHER TootH Company, Dexter, Iowa: Monarch 
Washing Machine. Thos. Bagley. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stuart Stoves and 
Ranges. C. H. Conner. J. L. Potter. 

Fow.er & Pay, Mankato, Minn.: Building Cements. E. H. Bas- 
sett, C. H. Wilson. 

ForMAN, Forp & Co., Minneapolis: Wholesale Paints and Glass. 
W. E. Lean, A. W. Morey. 

GrRanp Crossinc Tack Company, Chicago Heights, Ill.: Fences. 
H. V. Dimick. 

GaBEL Mrc. Company, Hawkeye, Iowa: Twentieth Century Pig 
Foreeps. W. A. Hathaway. 

GERMER Stove Company, Erie, Pa. T. J. Duffy. 

Hatu-BeNEDIcT Mrc. CoMPANY, Monticello, Iowa: Steel Hoists 
and Tackle Wire Stretchers. M. Kehoe. 

Hupson & THURBER CoMPaNy, Minneapolis: Hardware Special- 
ties, Thresher and Implement Supplies. M. 8. Thurber, I. O. 
Komisrud, T. P. Davis, W. S. Young. 

HARTWELL Bros., Chicago Heights, I1].: Hickory and Oak Tool 
Handles. W. A. Hartwell. 

Home Comrort Breap & CAKE CARINET Company, St. Paul: 
Bread and Cake Cabinets. C. BE. Griswold. 

J. C. JAMIESON COMPANY, St. Paul: Advertising Novelties. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE ComMPANyY, Minneapolis: Asbestos Prod- 
ucts. H. L. Tourtelotte. 

F. C. Jounson, Stillman Valley, Ill.: Axle Grease. F. C. John- 
son. 

LASHER Mrc. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Kitchen Specialties. 
J. H. Ohlerking. 

LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, St. Paul: Hay Tools and Barn 
Equipments. <A. A. Fry, C. C. Johnston, O. B. Stichter, 
George Anderson. 

Law Mra. Company, Merriam Park: Hardware Specialties and 
Steel Harrows. A. L. Law, W. J. Law. 

LANSING WHEELBARROW COMPANY, Lansing, Mich.: Wheelbar- 
rows. W. H. Regan. 

LunpY Mrc. Company, Marshalltown, Iowa: Lundy Double 
Blast Soldering Furnace. N. W. Lundy. 

MaseEstTic Mroc. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Majestic Ranges. J. 
L. Hickerson. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING Company, Mankato: Sheet Metal 
xoods and Metal Ceilings, Conductor Pipe, &c. G. M. 
Matteson. 

Minnesota LINSEED O1L Paint Company, Minneapolis: Paints. 
E. T. Jones. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE Mrc. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Ranges, Hoisting Blocks and _ Benedict’s Tackle Wire 
Stretcher. R. E. Adams, C. D. Britton. 

McCLELLAN Paper COMPANY, Minneapolis: Roofing and Build- 
ing Papers. J. H. Camp, J. W. Cooper. 

MetaL STaMPING CoMPANY, Jackson, Mich.: Refrigerators. Geo. 
F. Darr, H. L. Smith. 

MANSON, CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Fanning Mills, 
Incubators, Brooders and Fireless Cookers. James Wellman, 
D. D. Wellman, P. J. Downey, W. E. Daniels, W. C. 
Marden. 

MINNESOTA WEATHERPROOF Pasir COMPANY, Minneapolis: Glass 
Setting, Crack Filling and Conservatory Skylight Paste. 
J. J. Henderson. 

W. S. Nort, Minneapolis: Composition Roofing, Leather Belt- 
ing and Mechanical Rubber Goods. Harvey Dale, Charles 
Brudigam, H. McLeod. 

NATIONAL CABLE Mrc. Company, Niles, Mich.: Copper Lightning 
Rods, Schmidt, Biebighauser Company. 

Nove._ty Mra. Company, Jackson, Mich.: One Minute Oil Stoves 
and Alumino Oil Heaters. George F. Darr. 

Ney Mro. Company, Canton, Ohio: Hay Carriers and Hardware 
Specialties. J. M. Mobley, Charles Domer. 

NICOLS, DEAN & GrReEGG, St. Paul: Hardware Specialties. George 
O. Norton. 

OmeGA SEPARATOR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich.: Cream Separators. 
D. E. Morron. 

ONEIDA CoMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y.: Game Traps and Chains and 
Silver Flat Ware. W. F. Nash, G. H. Miller. 

OHLERKING & SmitH, Chicago, Ill.: Hardware and Kitchen Spe- 
cialties. J. H. Ohlerking. 

OHIO VaRNISH Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Varnish and Chi- 
namel. W. H. Angell. 

G. A. OLSON Mra. Company, Albert Lea, Minn.: Hay Tools. 
S. L. Hanson and S. O. Simonson. 








CHRIS. PAGEL, Atwater: Pagel’s Automatic Pump 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Metal House Ware. Will T. Richards. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Minneapolis: Patton’s 
Paints. W. M. Burns, G. H. Temme, A. P. Ladd, W. H. 
Reese, R. F. McIntosh. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Ammunition. 
C. E. Robbins, W. M. Ferguson, H. C. Hirschy. 

PuFFER, HUBBARD MrG. COMPANY, Minneapolis: Wheelbarrows. 
and Carts. W. C. Hervey. 

OLE N. PETERSEN, Canby, Minn.: Hay Rake Clamps. 

Quincy Srovb MFG. COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Stoves. J. B. Stultz. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y.: Rifles and Shotguns. 
J. L. D. Morrison, C. A. Hale, W. P. Brown, G. E. Trent. 

ScHLECHT HratinG COMPANY, Minneapolis. FE. F. Schlecht. 

Sturces & BurN Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Milk Cans, 
Freezers, Spiders and Griddles and Metal Specialties. J. W. 
Campbell. 

Strayer & NEsBITYT, Minneapolis: Faultless Malleable Range. 
W. W. Strayer, W. L. Nesbitt. 

St. PauL Roorina, CoRNIcK & ORNAMENT COMPANY, St. Paul: 
Architectural Sheet Metal Products. Jesse H. Neal, A. M. 
Smith, Ivan A. Campbell, George W. Howard. 

 SLane Company, St. Paul: Refrigerators. W. G. 

eeger. 

STanLpy Woxks, Chicago, Ill.: Hinges and Wall Registers. A. J. 
Wessling. 

CuaRLES A. STICKNEY CoMPANY, St. Paul: Gasoline Engines. 
H. R. Havard, A. F. Ingalls, E. F. Van Borries. 

Sr, Pau, WHITE Leap & OIL Company, St. Paul: Paints. C. L. 
Bntcher, George W. Besler,. F. O. Brown. 

W. C. SHINN, Lincoln, Neb.: Copper Cable Lightning Rods. 
W. C. Shinn, L. F. Diddie, Grant Terryll. 

J. M. THompson & Sons HARDWARE COMPANY, Owatonna: 
Cream Separators and Decorated Enameled Ware. Guy 
Thompson, George Thompson, J. M. Thompson. 

M. TownsLey & Sons, Minneapolis: Lightning Rods. G. A. 
Clark, M. Townsley. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Akron, 
Ohio: Furnaces and Boilers. O. F. Morrow, BE. L. Jaynes. 

Twin City VARNISH Company, St. Paul: Varnishes. J. K. 
Ogden, George Hall. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Minneapolis: Side Wall 
Registers. L. Moblo. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoMPANy, St. Paul: Ammunition. 
J. L. D. Morrison, C. A. Hale, W. P. Brown, G. E. Trent. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. Wil- 
liam Mau, J. S. Sweiger, Geo. Rosenberg, C. J. Brown, G. 

L. Busian. J. W. Otis. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines. H. W. Power, Theodore Rosche. 

WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: Side Wall Regis- 
ters. J. O. Knox, J. H. Riley. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE WorKS, Davenport, Iowa: Wash- 
ing Machines. A. Nielsen. 

Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio: Furnaces. W. R. Wil 
liams, E. D. Gruenhagen. 

WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, St. Paul: Refrigerators. 
Wm. Bohn. 

WoopMANSE MrcG. CoMPANy, Freeport, III: 

and Pumps.’ A. C. Hagemeier. 
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Windmills, Tanks 


THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA has just granted a 
charter to the Southern Collar & Bridle Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. This company has been organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000, and will manufacture Horse Col- 
lars, Leather Leggins, Wagon Lines, Bridles and Strap 
Goods. The company will make a specialty of this par- 
ticular line, and will not manufacture full sets of Harness. 
The company comprises the following persons: W. K. 
Merrick, Asheville, N. C., formerly engaged in the manu- 
facture of leather goods; E. B. Jones, Hickory, N. C., 
formerly in the wholesale grocery business; John Donnell, 
sapitalist, Greensboro; E. L. Paylor, formerly with Kone 
txport and Commission, Greensboro; R. H. Westbrook, 
Westbrook Bros., wholesale Hardware, Greensboro; A. M. 
Scales, vice-president American Exchange Bank, Greens- 
boro; C. C. McLain, wholesale grocer, Greensboro; C. D. 
Benbow, capitalist, Greensboro; Chas. H. Ireland, man- 
ager, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, and C. H. 


Wells, Hickory, N. C., manufacturer of Old Hickory 
collars. 


A COURT ORDER has been granted dismissing the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings brought against the Reed Mfg. Com- 
pany, Newark, N. Y. The settlement was effected by 
the larger creditors, chiefly banks, accepting renewal 
notes of the company for periods of three, six and nine 
months, all small creditors being paid in full. The com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $500,000, manufactures En- 
ameled Ware, employing 250 men and 30 traveling sales- 
men. Frank Garlock, Newark; Frank A. Hamlin, Canan- 
daigua, and Henry E. Boller, Buffalo, will act as di- 
rectors of the Reed Company until it has paid its debts in 
full. 


THE PITTSBURGH AUTOMATIC VISE & TooL COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened a branch office in the Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., with E. Metz, Jr., in charge, 
so as to fill promptly all orders from Missouri and imme- 
diate territory. The company has branches in other im- 
portant cities in the United States as well as in foreign 
countries. 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifteenth annual banquet of the New England Iron 
T and Hardware Association was given at Hotel Som- 
erset, Boston, Wednesday, February 26, and was the most 
largely attended dinner in the history of the association, 
there being 180 guests seated at round tables accommo- 
dating six persons each. The banquet hall of the Som- 
erset is the largest and most ornate in Boston, and on 
this occasion was beautifully decorated. Preceding the 
dinner, a reception in charge of the following committee 
was held: William A. Hopkins, chairman; R. E. Hofer, 
Charles C. Lewis, E. L. Richards, C. F. King, John W. 
Crooks, C, E. Henderson, W. H. Dunning, Oscar A. Shep- 
ard, F. H. Butts, A. B. Marble, J. N. Stanley and William 
Chamberlain. 

The speakers were R. M. Boutwell, president of the 
association; Col. Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Hon. Edgar T. Brackett, New 
York; Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, Treasurer of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. George A. Hibbard, Mayor of Boston; Rev. 
Arthur H. Brown. Others occupying seats at the speakers’ 
table were Fred Krebs, Samuel A. Bigelow, William 
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‘Chamberlain, Allen J. Chase, F. A. Chandler, A. B. Mar- 
ble and Walter C. English. 

During the dinner music was furnished by an orches- 
tra. Oscar A. Shepard, one of the prominent members 
of the association, led in the singing of popular songs, 
including an original composition by Charles H. Carter 
of H. W. Hayes & Co., entitled “‘ The Smoke Went Up the 
Chimney Just the Same,” by the entire company. 

As usual on similar occasions there was a large repre- 
sentation of prominent manufacturers and merchants from 
various parts of New England and from other States. 

President R. M. Boutwell delivered a felicitous ad- 
dress of welcome and efficiently acted as toastmaster. 
Senator Brackett’s address was chiefly political in char- 
acter. Hon. Arthur B. Chapin brought greetings of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Hon. George A. 
Hibbard those of the city of Boston. The speechmaking 
was closed by Rev. Arthur H. Brown. 


Colonel King’s Address. 


The address of Col. Willis L. King of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, abstracts of which are given 
below, was listened to with close attention and frequently 
applauded : 

Probably no industry ever had such a stormy begin- 
ning, several hundred years ago in Virginia. The crude 
foundry then launched was closed so effectually by the 
Indians with their tomahawks that further efforts were 
abandoned for many years. 

Later on, other small foundries and forges were 
started in various States without success, and the in- 
dustry finally found a more congenial home in Pennsyl- 
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Vania, owing to its natural advantages in coal, ore and 
market. The early makers of iron had small return for 
their efforts, and even after the Civil War the business 
was so small that it was conducted by individuals, the 
corporation with its larger capital not being necessary. 
It is a matter of history in Pittsburgh that very few of 
these firms were successful, although fostered by a pro- 
tective tariff, and it was not until the discovery of Bes- 
semer steel, in the later seventies, that the business began 
to assume national importance. 

The Business Conditions in Those Old Vays of Iron 
were most discouraging. Gold and silver coin was so 
searce and bank notes of State banks of such uncertain 
value, and so uncollectible, that business was confined 
largely to trading. 'The rolling mill traded finished iron 
bars to the biast furnace for pig metal, who in ‘turn 
traded it for groceries, flour and bacon, with which to 
pay their workmen, who rarely ever saw or owned a 
piece of money. The canal boats took for their freight 
iron bars, which they carried to market and traded for 
flour and groceries, to get a return cargo. Settlement of 
balances was made every six months by note, which when 
due was usually renewed or paid in another trade. 

The present generation cannot realize the restrictions 
and difficulties in conducting business in those days, and 
should regard themselves fortunate beyond expression for 
our present financial and business structure. 


Feast or Famine, Mostly the Latter. 


From 1860 to 1900 the trend of production was up- 
ward, but there were many and long periods of stagna- 
tion. It was either a feast or a famine for the producer, 
and mostly famine. Three good years out of ten was the 
rule. These conditions naturally brought about great 
fluctuations in price; some times unreasonably high, but 
mostly unprofitably low. The merchant might make 
much profit if he happened to have a large stock at the 
beginning of a so-called boom, but was almost sure to lose 
it when the inevitable depression came about. There was 
no regularity or stability in prices, and the most intelli- 
gent buyer could do no more than guess at the future con- 
ditions. I submit that the position of the buyer or con- 
sumer of late years has been much improved by the 
efforts of steel makers to prevent unreasenable variation 
in prices. 

A Tribute to the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


This brings us up to 1901, when the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed, and now we come to the 
most interesting and wonderful part of the story of steel. 

The combination of 100 separate and distinct firms or 
companies into one organization, with nearly one and a 
half billions capital, was so stupendous and unheard of, 
that the public and independent steel makers had appar- 
ently good reason for alarm. The public feared a monop- 
oly with attendant high prices, and outside steel makers 
saw visions of drastic competition. 

Well, we are all here yet and fairly healthy. The 
Corporation has run along with and not against economic 
laws, knowing that these apply to a large corporation as 
well as a small one. It has had respect for State and 
national statutes, and has taken its stockholders and the 
public into its confidence. It has maintained a fair and 
reasonable price for its products through years when the 
demand far exceeded its ability to supply, and has re- 
duced prices when the cost and conditions warranted. 

After six years of operation I am prepared to say that 
the Corporation has shown its right to exist, and Iam glad 
of the opportunity to make this public statement. At the 
same time I must testify that it is an active and powerful 
competitor, and that it does not run its business on phil- 
anthropic lines. It spends money lavishly to increase its 
output, improve its quality, and cheapen cost, and its com- 
mercial department loses no opportunity to find a market. 

It begets a rivalry between its different works, and 
gives premiums to the men who are successful in break- 
ing records in production. Its competitors must bestir 
themselves, I assure you, to keep up with the procession ; 
but in the final analysis the great consuming public gets 
the benefit of this competition. 

But the Corporation has intelligent competition worthy 
of its respect. About 50 per cent. of steel production in 
finished material is made outside of its mills, and those 
who have feared a monopoly in steel can dismiss such a 
contingency. In fact, I may say that, if the Corporation 
thought it had, or might have, a monopoly, it would not 
know what to do with it. That word is not popular now. 


The Present and the Future. 

But I have said enough of the past which, though 
mighty in achievements, loses interest in our anxieties of 
the present and hopes of the future. It is, perhaps, idle 
to speculate on the exact or particular cause of our pres- 
ent financial and commercial depression. It is impossible 
to say with certainty that any one cause brought it 
about. In general terms, overexpansion, overlegislation, 
cupidity and extravagance may justly hear the burden. 
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It is unfortunate that the innocent 
the guilty, but such is the law. 


suffer with 
The workman who is not 
conscious of any hand in it may have helped it along by 


ust 


extravagance, as well as his employer. The innocent 
holder of stocks has inflated prices in his greed for profits 
and furthered the plans of those “ high financiers” who 
have enriched themselves at the expense of the public. 
The manufacturer has probably expanded his business be- 
yond safe limits. It is safe to say that each of these has 
been a contributing cause, but fortunately they are all 
correctible. 

The correcting process has been going on for some 
months, and I feel that we are well along in our con- 
valescence. That homely old virtue, patience, is all we 
need to complete the cure, and happily all kinds and con- 
ditions of man can contribute. 


We Are Now Undergoing a Rest Cure 

which our activities in the past have made necessary. 
We are suffering mainly from a disease called pessimism, 
and it is entirely a mental or sentimental trouble. If we 
could be given a good strong dose of medicine called 
optimism to-night, the business situation would change 
to-morrow morning; but whether the change comes to- 
morrow or later, I know that when it does come this 
great country will go forward with more vigorous strides 
by reason of its rest. 

This chastening has been salutary. It is bearing fruit 
already in a change of business morals. I know you 
must have felt it in this center of learning and business 
intelligence, for this organization of yours is an evidence 
of it. I feel we are entering the Golden Age of business: 
perhaps I should say the Golden Rule Age. for that is 


what it means. All over the land there is a sentiment 
that 


The Moral Right of Your Neighbor 


is pre-eminent. His legal rights under the Constitution 
do not measure your whole duty to him. This neighbor 
may be a competitor or consumer. It does not matter: 
he must be treated decently. I am free to say that this 
spirit has taken hold of the steel manufacturers of this 
country, perhaps against their natural inclination, and 
certainly against all precedent. They want to treat the 
public fairly; to make prices based on a fair return over 
cost. having a just regard for their stockholders and 
workmen, and I shall fail of my purpose to-night if I do 
not enlist your enthusiastic support in this great move- 
ment; for it will surely bring about that return of pros- 


perity which we so urgently desire and need at this mo- 
ment. 


Future Prices of Products Will Neither Be High Nor Low. 


I do not believe that unnatural or abnormal conditions 
will affect the price of manufactured products as much 
in the future as in the past. They will neither go un- 
reasonably high nor low. An impartial public sentiment 
will determine what is fair for both maker and consumer. 

If too high, the public will not buy; if fair and rea- 
sonable, they will buy largely. This suggests present 
conditions and the question as to the reasonableness of 
prices. I do not hesitate to say that prices for steel prod- 
ucts are now fair and reasonable, based on their cost. 

Under the old conditions that I have spoken of, prices 
would have advanced in the last few years probably 100 
per cent., and naturally would have reacted sharply under 
present demand. It is not the price of steel, but doubt 
of the financial ability to buy it and want of confidence 
in the future, that has caused the lack of orders, and any 
reduction in price would not, in my opinion, increase the 
demand, but would still further unsettle values and con- 
fidence. I want to say, however, that if I ‘should be 
wrong in my belief as to the equity of present prices, the 
public will surely convince me of my mistake. 

The most desirable thing that can come to a business 
man is to have his path of duty made plain and straight 
before his face. I must confess that this path just now 
is anything but plain and straight. We cannot see very 
far ahead, because of the sharp turns in the path. 

All we need, I think, is confidence that the next turn 
will be the last, and that 


The Road of Prosperity Will Then Unfold Itself 
straight and fair as far as the eye can see. I therefore 
would urge you to go forward in confidence, forgetting 
present troubles in the knowledge that our great coun- 
try, in spite of financial and industrial depression and 
political strife, must fulfill the destiny marked out for 
her by the great Creator of all things. 

In closing, I want to thank you again for your cour- 
tesy. I want you to remember me as one who put his 
country above selfish or partisan motives; as one who 
believes in the justice and patriotism of the American 
people and in their recuperative genius. I want to leave 
with you a message of confidence in the future under the 
guidance of Almighty God, who has watched over us 
from the beginning and made us a great people. 
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OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE great convention held last week in the Ohio cap 
ital marked the culmination of 14 years’ uninter 
rupted development and growth. It was remarkable for 
its size, for its pervading spirit of enthusiasm and loy- 
alty, for the dignity, interest and practical value of its 
proceedings and for the substantial success of every 
related feature. This sober statement means much to 
those who are familiar with the history of organization in 
the Hardware trade. Justification, indeed, might be 
found for resorting to superlatives, but suffice it to say 
that the members of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation may still look with pride to the state in which the 
association movement took its rise. 


Ohio Maintains Her Position 


of prominence, and her Hardwaremen are justly proud of 
their history, as well as their present standing and influ- 
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ence. ‘Their strength is due not alone to the steady 
numerical growth of their association, but quite as much 
to the development of individual members resulting from 
their participation in its work. Fortunate, at the outset, 
in the wisdom, farsightedness and broad gauge ability of 
its founders and early officers, the association now counts 
among its rank and file numbers of men who have shown 
by the increasing activity and intelligence of their partici- 
pation in convention work that they are fully qualified to 
take up the mantles of the officers who join the honor roll. 


Limitation of President’s Term. 


To retiring president, C. S. Johnson, Barberton, falls 
the honor of being the last executive to serve a second 
term, the association having voted henceforth to limit 
the president’s tenure of office to one year. It may of 
course be argued that a man cannot do his best work 
until he has had one term in which to familiarize himself 
with his duties, but on the other hand the association 
has such a wealth of presidential timber and so much to 
gain by its development that the new rule is probably 
a wise one. President Johnson deserves and has the grat- 
itude and appreciation of every member for his devoted 
labors which have contributed so much to the progress 
of the past two years. 

In Frank A. Bare the association has a great secre- 
tary, whose ceaseless and well directed efforts have done 
much to enlarge, strengthen and unify the organization 
and bring out the best efforts of its membership. In him 
every member of the Ohio Hardware Association feels 
that he has a personal ally, and the office he holds is 
his as long as he can be induced to retain it. 


Veterans Honored. 


Although committed to a policy of bringing out young 
blood, the Ohio Association annually pays deserved honor 
to its organizers and to the veterans who formerly di- 
rected its affairs. Their counsel is still sought and 
heeded as coming from those who have proved wise and 





conservative advisers in the past. It has become a happy 
custom to introduce some of these former officers at the 
opening session, requesting from each a word or two of 
greeting and reminiscence. This year after the associa- 
tion had been welcomed to Columbus by Governor Harris 
and President Johnson had responded in an appreciative 
vein, the latter called in turn upon J. F. Baker, Dayton; 
J. P. Duffey, Greenville; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon: 
H. C. Wiseman, Springfield; O. M. Scott, Marysville; 
O. L. Davis, Columbus; M. Talmage, Mt. Gilead; D. A. 
Le Fevre, Greenfield, and J. J. Ewing, Lima. 

The keynote was struck perhaps by former President 
Baker, whose felicity of expression is well known and 
whose brief remarks were almost touching in their sin- 
cerity. He said: 

The figures 14 upon this programme have brought to 
my mind a flaod of recollection. Fourteen years have 
passed since this association was organized; 14 times the 
association has met and 14 times some of us have at- 
tended its conventions. Never have we failed to enjoy 
meeting and greeting each other, and I want you all to 
realize that it is a genuine delight to me to see again 
the members of the Hardware fraternity of Ohio. As 
little children wait earnestly, longingly, but as patiently 
as may be for the happy Christmas time, so I confess to 
you that I wait longingly and anxiously but as patiently 
as I can for the last Tuesday in February of each year. 

Greetings. 

F. W. Ingalls, formerly a member of the association 
from Bryan, and holder of the vice-presidency last year, 
sent a telegram of greetings and good -wishes from his 
new home in Winnipeg. The association, in which Mr. 
Ingalls has many warm friends, sent a cordial reply. A 
telegram of congratulation was also received from R. R. 
Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, who was 
unable to be present. It was voted that the secretary be 
instructed to send greetings to the Illinois and Minnesota 
associations, contemporaneously in session. 


National President Miles a Guest. 

S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa, president of the Na- 
tional Retai) Hardware Association, was present as the 
representative of that body. This was President Miles’ 
first visit to the Ohio association, and he was enthu- 
siastic over the organization, its officers and its work. 





GEO. M. GRAY. 


F. A. BARB. 


He delivered an informal address, touching on the work 
of the national association and various trade questions, | 
including parcel post, speaking substantially as in his 
Iowa address reported in our last issue. He also con- 
ducted a portion of the Question Box. 


Other Guests. 


included J. H. Bradish, Batavia, N. Y., president of the 
New York Retail Hardware Association, who was present 
as an observer, but was introduced and voiced the greet- 
ings and congratulations of his association. C. D. Kyle, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., former president of the West Vir- 
ginia Association, who visited the Ohio convention a 
year ago, was again present this year, and reported en- 
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couraging growth in his association. Secretary P. T. 
Rathbun of the Tri-State Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, attended one of the sessions and participated in dis- 
cussing some questions of interest to his organization. 
Secretary W. H. Cooke of the Ohio Grocers’ Association, 
was also a guest at the open session, Tuesday afternoon. 


HARDWARE SHOW. 

It was generally conceded that the Hardware show, 
again installed in the spacious Memorial Hall, was one 
of the handsomest and best managed that has ever been 
held by a State organization. The exhibits were numer- 
ous, including an extensive variety of high grade goods, 
and were remarkably well set off by the elaborate deco 
ration of the entire hall in orange and black bunting. 
A new scheme was tried of having universal booths, prac- 
tically all alike, built and decorated by the management, 
so that it was only necessary for exhibitors to come in 
and arrange their goods. ‘he plan worked admirably, 
proving economical and convenient, as well as greatly 
reducing irritating delays, confusion and disorder. All 
exhibits gained in richness and attractiveness from the 
harmonious general effect, and nothing but praise was 
heard for all arrangements. Great appreciation was ex- 
pressed for the work of the able Exhibit Committee, con- 
sisting of W. L. Jacobs, Youngstown; W. M. Crumrine, 
Salem, and J. R. Dickson, Columbus, who were warmly 
congratulated on all sides for the success of their under- 
taking. A full list of the exhibitors will be given in our 
next issue. 

In spite of the success of the Hardware show, repre 
sentatives of exhibiting houses generally reported that 
the actual business done was somewhat disappointing, 
being considerably less than a year ago. This was un- 
doubtedly due, however, to changed conditions rather 
than to reduced interest on the part of the retail mer- 
chants. 

QUESTION BOX. 

All but one of the Ohio meetings were executive in 
character, being devoted to the consideration of intimate 
trade matters suggested by the Question Box. Practical- 
ly the entire time of the convention, except that required 
for routine business, was occupied by this feature, which 
was conducted under the leadership of several different 
members eminently qualified for the work. No formal 
addresses or papers were arranged for, thus leaving al- 
most unlimited opportunity for informal discussions of 
lively interest to every one present. This was, of course, 
an innovation, but was generally regarded as a move in 
the right direction, tending to make the convention work 
of greatest practical value. It may bé that it will not be 
found practicable to give quite so much time to the 
Question Box at every convention, and there are advan- 
tages to be gained by varying the programme, but for this 
year at least the arrangement was highly satisfactory, 
and the attendance throughout was the largest that the 
association has ever had. Those who took charge of the 
Question Box on different occasions were O. E. Johnson, 
Bellvue; H. Dimon, Galion; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Ver- 
non, and National President Miles. The session presided 
over by Mr. Dimon was especiaily lively aud interesting, 
Mr. Dimon’s practical views of business problems, his 
enthusiasm and quick wit making him an ideal leader 
for such discussions. 

Without attempting to cover the Question Box com- 
pletely, we give below a number of the subjects brought 
up, with a brief report of some of the suggestions offered. 
Many of the queries were of such a nature that the dis- 
cussions could not be published, especially those referring 
to matters connected with the work of the Grievance 
Committee, such as manufacturers and jobbers selling 
Hardware to grocers and general stores, and occasionally 
to consumers, whom the retailers regard as their legiti- 
mate customers. Other questions were brought up sev- 
eral times with some slight variation, but not sufficient 
to justify separate treatment, questions, for example, re 
lating to the credit and collection departments of a Hard 
ware store. 

1. What is the best plan for getting a correct list of 


the Hardware merchants in the State, and what system- 
atic method can be found for keeping the list correct? 
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Special attention was given to this question at the 
solicitation of Secretary Bare, who declared that the prob- 
lem was a serious one for his office, and that practical 
assistance would be appreciated. A number of members 
offered suggestions such as reference to Dun’s and Brad 
street’s commercial books, securing the co-operation of 
traveling men, &c. One suggested that if the secretary 
could persuade one member in every county of the State 
to act as his assistant and keep him posted as to the 
different Hardwaremen in their county he would get 
a solution of the question. , 

2. Has the stringency in money matters affected the 
Hardware trade in Ohio, and what was the real cause of 
the panic? 

There was no disposition to deny that the trade had 
been affected by recent financial disturbances, but only 
one member attempted to answer the latter part of the 
question. He stated that in his opinion the fundamental 
cause of all the trouble was stock speculation on margins. 

3. How many members charge interest on open book 
accounts, and what is the effect on their business? 

There were a variety of answers to this question, some 
members stating that they charge interest after three 
months, and some after a longer period. There was a 
general agreement that after book accounts have run a 
reasonable length of time it was desirable to get a settle- 
ment either by note or cash, but nearly every one admitted 
a laxity in this respect. 

4. What can be done to prevent bad debts? 

This question, closely allied with the preceding one, 
brought out interesting suggestions running all the way to 
the establishment of the business on a cash basis. Con- 
siderable emphasis was laid on the value of local mer- 
chants’ credit associations, &c., but the principal point 
made was the importance of persistency and system in 
following up overdue bills. 

5. How often should statements to town and country 
trade in a place of about 2000 inhabitants be sent out? 

Here again the importance of strict attention to the 
bookkeeping end of the business and the systematic fol- 
lowing up of outstanding accounts was strongly em- 
phasized. 

6. Would it not be better to devote more time to the 
convention sessions and less to the Hardware display? 

It was generally agreed that the division of the time 
as arranged this year with strict adherence to scheduled 
hours had proved successful, and was eminently fair both 
to exhibitors,and members. 

6. Does it pay to sell Awes on your own guarantee? 

A merchant expressed the belief that it does not, and 
stated that where he guaranteed Axes he charged 25 cents 
more than for the same Axe without a guarantee, clearly 
explaining to the customers that there was no difference 
in the goods. 

7. Should Hardware retailers buy goods from jobbing 
firms whose salesmen call on grocery and dry goods deal- 
ers, and furnish any line of Hardware to such merchants? 

There was no difference of opinion on this question. 

8. What is the best method of pursuing a prospective 
customer in order to land the sale of a Stove, for in- 
stance, which you know he intends to buy, especially if 
you have no particular claim on his trade? 

It was agreed that whatever line of goods a merchant 
handled, if he was a good salesman, he ought to find 
plenty of favorable features and strong talking points 
which he could present to the customer in such a way as 
to merit his favorable consideration. Little is to be 
gained by emphasizing a low price. 

9. How many members run plumbing shops in connec- 
tion with their Hardware stores, and is this branch of the 
business profitable? 

Some surprise was expressed at the comparatively 
small proportion who answered this question in the affirm- 
ative, but nearly every one who operated a plumbing and 
tin shop stated that it paid. j 

10. Could a system be adopted for keeping up our pub- 
lic roads on some such plan as is employed by the railroad 
companies in keeping up their road beds? 

The desirability of improving country roads was gen- 
erally admitted, and the question was regarded as a legit- 
imate one for the consideration of retail merchants. After 
some discussion it was suggested that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Committee on resolutions, whose report will 
be found in another column. 

11. What is the best way to handle Linoleum or Oil 
Cloth? 

One member stated that he hung samples on a rack 
made of Gas Pipe, and, extending up to the ceiling, ex- 
posing perhaps 4 or 5 ft. of the different rolls. 

12. What can we do to keep farmers’ trade at home? 

This practical question brought out an animated dis- 
cussion connected w‘th the problem of meeting the com- 
petition of mail order houses. It was agreed that the 
merchant must give farmers good goods at reasonable 
prices, and convince them that they were getting better 
service and better articles than from catalogue houses. 
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The keynote of the discussion was that merchants would 
make a mistake to assume a combative attitude, and that 
it was far better to win farmers’ trade with kindness than 
to fight them. No class, it was asserted, is quicker to re- 
spond to kind treatment. 

13. In contentions over replacing faulty goods should 
jobbers selling guaranteed lines make the retailer stand 
the brunt of the argument with the manufacturer with 
whom he has no individual dealings? 

It was brought out that the jobber by his direct in- 
tercourse with the manufacturer is in the best position 
to compel fulfillment of such guarantee and ought to 
protect the retailer from loss. 

14, Should we go into politics at home? 

In taking up this subject retailers apparently believe 
that they have something to lose, as well as to gain, by 
mixing in politics, but there is a general agreement that 
their duty to the community demands such activity, and 
that they themselves would be the gainers in the end. 

15. What success have members had with 5 and 10 
cent counters? 

Varying experiences were reported. The consensus of 
opinion was that such a department was profitable, 
especially in that it brought purchasers of small articles 
to the store, who frequently bought more profitable goods. 

16. Should clerks and salesmen receive vacations with 
full pay? 

Generally answered in the affirmative. 

17. What percentage of dealers make purchases of 
erhibitors while attending the convention? 

The belief was expressed that the percentage was 
good. 

18. Does it pay to hire a man to canwass for outlying 
trade? 

There seemed to be a general feeling that this method 
of soliciting business had been carried too far, its adop- 
tion by one merchant compelling his competitor to take 
similar action, and resulting in no profit to either, as 
there is rarely trade enough to be secured in this way to 
pay the expenses of more than one man. Some members 
said that they had found this profitable a few years ago, 
but not so much so recently. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ADDRESS. 


The routine business of the convention was transacted 
in a most thorough and businesslike but expeditious man- 
ner. In this connection the efficiency and good judgment 
of President Johnson were especially marked. In his an- 
nual address the president said, in part: 


I congratulate you upon the fine showing of member- 
ship for this year. The-increase has been very grati- 
fying. Let us all be loyal to our association. By calling 
your attention to this I mean that every member should 
be just what the word means and faithful to the cause 
for which our association stands. We cannot always 
have things just as we would like to have them, so we 
must give and take. 


Trade Journals. 


I wish to call your special attention to the Hardware 
trade journals, and especially mention our National Bul- 
letin. Give them your hearty support, as we need them 
and they in turn need us. ‘They give us information and 
advice that is a benefit in many ways. We are still 
facing some of our old enemies in the business world. 
Some of them are still doing business at the old stand; 
but do not despair. Our association work is having its 
effect. These large corporations are feeling it on every 
side. 

Legislative Questions. 


I recommend that some steps be taken as regards ex- 
emption laws, collections and garnishments, so as _ to 
give us more protection against dishonest customers. 

There is no problem that is so unfair to the retailer 
as taxation. Under existing laws the tax dodgers or dis- 
honest citizens have the advantage. Every honorable re- 
tailer is willing to bear his share of taxation to support 
the Government, but he does not want to carry more than 
his share. When farm lands and city property, mining 
lands and public franchises produce a larger income per 
dollar than the retailer’s merchandise on his shelves, I 
would recommend that this association encourage every 
honorable movement that will give us a just tax. 

Parcel Post. 

This is a question which we must still watch with 
eager eyes. I would recommend that we co-operate with 
other State associations, such as the grocers’, furniture 
dealers’ and Implement dealers’ on such questions as 
legislation, taxation, parcel post, freight and passenger 
rates, &c. 

Exhibits. 


Our annual .conventions have taken on an air of 
Hardware exhibitiors. Your officers are pleased that 
their efforts in this line enable us to see and examine 
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all the new things in Hardware and kindred lines. These 
exhibitions are great schools for us. Manufacturers and 
jobbers are represented here by beautiful displays of 
their goods, and have men in charge who are the best 
of fellows, experts in their lines. You cannot talk with 
one of these men without learning something that will 
do you good. Let us spend as much time as we can 
among these exhibits and we will profit by it. 


Increasing Membership. 


The office of the secretary the past year has given 
more attention to nonmembers than regular members, 
thinking that our older members knew the great benefit 
derived from the organization. In order to get those 
that are not members into our organization he has de- 
voted a great deal of time to writing personal letters to 
those nonmembers, and we are glad to note its effect as 
our membership shows quite an increase. 


Relations with Jobbers. 

This subject has been talked over more than any other 
question by dealers privately, in meetings and in assem- 
blies. Some members have called my attention to job- 
bers retailing and setting a price for their commodities 
at the retailer’s distributing point. Now I believe that 
the Ohio jobbers could so arrange their prices that near- 
ly all retailers would buy the bulk of their goods of them. 
The retailers could do the same business on much less 
capital if they could get their goods nearby, meet com- 
petition and make money. 

Local Organizations. 

I believe in organizations that have for their object 
the betterment of local conditions and business; that were 
it possible to organize every town and village that has 
two or more Hardware stores, and also organize the re- 
spective counties into mutual associations, and the same 
all over the State, a great many perplexing questions 
could be overcome. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

The following extracts are taken from the annual 
report of Secretary Bare: 

Immediately after our 1907 convention, the following 
letter was sent to every member of the Ohio Hardware 
Association : 

We wish to make the next convention at Columbus in 
February, 1908, a great success. While the details of the session 
just closed are fresh in your memory, won’t you write to me 
offering any suggestions or criticisms you may have to make? 
Your reply will be filed and given careful consideration by your 
Kxecutive Committee in planning next year’s programme. | 
sincerely hope you will assist us. 

This letter was sent to the members of the Ohio 
Iiardware Association, for the purpose of 


Getting New Ideas, 


and learning, if possible, just what the majority of our 
members desire to have done. The replies received, gave 
many good suggestions. If every individual member 
could but realize the encouragement and support he fur- 
nishes his officers, by writing a letter once in a while, 
more members would write. While we like to hear the 
nice things and the good things, yet we are more 


Anxious to Have the Criticisms 


that show us our faults. If we can once find where the 
faults are, the remedy can usually be applied. If the 
Ohio Hardware Association is not doing all you think 
it should; if the things it is doing, are not in accordance 
with your views; if in your estimation, its work and 
scope can be broadened, please say so. The secretary 
keeps on his desk a carefully prepared list of the Hard- 
ware merchants of Ohio, who answer his letters. Do 
not hesitate to express your views. It’s your association, 
and your convention. We have said many times, and 
take this opportunity to repeat that the Ohio Hardware 
Association belongs to its members. Its officers, without 
exception, desire to carry out the will of the majority. 


Strength of the Association. 


Do you know it is a fact that we have the best com- 
mercial organization in the State of Ohio? Do you know 
that it is an admitted fact that the Hardware merchants 
of Ohio are more thoroughly and more perfectly organ- 
ized than any other body of retail merchants in this om 
any other State? Our association has done and is doing 
a good work, but we are merely started, as compared 
with our possibilities. 

Just stop to think! Suppose all the Hardware mer- 
chants in Ohio (over 2000) should earnestly and unitedly 
oppose or advocate certain legislation; suppose the 21 
Congressmen of our State, or the members of our State 
Legislature should, within one week’s time, receive let- 
ters from 2000 Hardware men, advocating or opposing a 
bill; suppose our two United States Senators should 
receive a like number of communications from the Hard- 
ware merchants of this State, what do you suppose would 
be the result? 
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Larger Questions. 

It is to be hoped that as our organization grows and 
Strengthens that it will take up larger questions—ques- 
tions that stand for the growth and improvement of local 
communities, as well as for the State at large. 

The good roads question has been called to our atten- 
tion. It seems to me that the Ohio Hardware Association 
a very logically advocate and urge good roads legis- 
ation. 


State List of Merchants. 


The first of January of this year the secretary pre- 
pared 88 lists, one list for each county in the State. 
Each list contained the name of every Hardware mer- 
chant in that county, both members and nonmembers, as 
shown by the records in the secretary’s office. One list 
was submitted to a Hardware merchant in each county 
with the request to correct by adding or cutting out as 
found necessary. Nearly every man to whom this was 
sent responded promptly. Strange to say, however, some 
of the names and addresses sent us are wrong, as letters 
have been returned by the Postoffice Department. An- 
other difficult proposition is to get the name of every 
Hardware merchant properly spelled, together with post- 
office address for our directory. The secretary begs to 
assure you that extraordinary care was used in making 
up our 1908 directory, but as you know some errors crept 
into it as well as in the supplement. 


Personal Letters. 


The secretary’s faith in personal letters has grown 
instead of decreasing. Aside from personal solicitation, 
the personal letter system seems to be the best possible 
means for securing new members. We desire to again 
express our appreciation of the valuable service rendered 
by a number of Hardware merchants over the State who 
have written personal letters to nonmembers urging them 
to join our association. We have sometimes sent the 
name of a nonmember to as many as 10 members, asking 
that a personal letter be directed to this one man, setting 
forth the strong points of our organization. When a non- 
member receives 10 letters coming from all parts of the 
State, he begins to realize that our members are very 
deeply interested in the work. 


The National Retail Hardaare Association 


has been a strong factor in looking after the requirements 
and needs of retail Hardware men. Our national asso- 
ciation membership is over 10,000, and such a body nat- 
urally is able to wield a great influence. The president 
of the national association, S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa, 
who honors us with his presence in this convention, has 
worked in season and out of season developing and ad- 
vancing the national association. The results show that 
his labors have been well directed. New States have 
affiliated, and States which were already members have 
become more enthusiastic in their work. It is a matter 
for congratulation that such men as Mr. Miles would give 
so liberally of their time and ability. 


Convention Committees. 


The following committees were appointed by the pres- 
ident: 


AUDITING: Messrs. Baker, Dayton; Swan, Steubenville; Hart- 
ley, Cambridge. 

RESOLUTIONS: Messrs. Ballmer, Fostoria; Carr, Salem; Cross, 
Akron; Boebinger, Cincinnati; Hennie, Youngstown. 

Press: Messrs. Seyler, Marietta; Milar, Akron. 

NOMINATING: Messrs. Rahe, Cleveland; Cover, Lima; Ricketts, 
Coshocton ; Glockner, Portsmouth ; Massey, Osborn ; Kryder, 
Alliance. 

In MEMORIAM: Messrs. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon; Rothwell, Ham- 
ilton; Taylor, Sidney; Harding, Jewett; Martin, McComb. 

Laws RELATIVE TO THE HagpWARE TRADE: Messrs. Oatman, 
Medina ; Scott, Bridgeport ; Held, Hamilton; Frame, Wash- 
ington; Good, Akron; Eshelman, Orrville; Harris, Co- 
lumbus. 


Officers for 1908. 


On recommendation of the Nominating Committee the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT, A. L. Shearer, Dayton. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Alexander M. Glockner, Portsmouth. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

TREASURER, Otto Dellanbaugh, Lorain. 

SecrRETARY, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEEs John F. Baker, Dayton; W. B. 
Cosgrave, Zanesville; Homer P. Smith, Ashtabula; D. L. 
Williams, Columbus. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION: W. P. Bogardus, 
Mt. Vernon; Frank A. Bare, Mansfield; George M. Gray, 
Coshocton; H. C. Wiseman, Springfield; J. S. Spoerle, 
Hamilton; W. L. Jacobs, Youngstown. ALTERNATES: T. 
C. Weir, Steubenville; D. O. Thompson, Cambridge. 


President-elect Shearer has served the association for 
several years as financial secretary, an office which is 
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now merged with that of secretary. He has an unusually 
wide personal acquaintance with the individual members, 
has given lavishly of his time and effort at every con- 
vention and has actively supported the officers in their 
work throughout the year. He richly deserves the high 
honor that has been conferred upon him. In Vice-Presi- 
dent A. M. Glockner and Treasurer Otto Dellanbaugh, the 
official family gains two new members whose previous 
work for the association promises the able administration 
of their respective offices. Former President J. F. Baker, 
W. B. Cosgrave, H. P. Smith and D. L. Williams are the 
new members of the Executive Committee. 

Enlarged Delegation to National Convention. 

It will be noted that the association has elected a 
larger delegation to the national convention than in 
former years. The Ohio body has never had more than 
three or four delegates, a number which is insufficient 
to represent the strength of the association, as compared 
with the delegations sent by other States. J. F. Baker 
gave a brief report of last year’s national convention. 
attaching a high value to the work done. He declared 
that it was a highly educating influence to attend the 
national convention, and expressed the belief that the 
National Association exerted a threefold influence—help- 
ful to the retailers, educational to the jobbers and salu- 
tary to the manufacturers. 

Columbus Next Year. 

The selection of the place of meeting for next year 
aroused considerable discussion. Early in the week 
badges made their appearance reading, “ Toledo, 1909,” 
and many thought favorably of the suggestion. When 
the matter came up for final decision, however, it was 
shown that there were many weighty reasons for coming 
back to Columbus, and on vote it was decided to do so 
by a large majority. Some considerations favoring Col- 
umbus were that it is centrally located, thus reducing 
time consumed in travel and traveling expenses, the hotel 
accommodations are reasonable and good, and the facil- 
ities for meeting place and exhibit hall are particularly 
convenient. It was shown that the Hardware show 
could be conducted in Columbus at much less cost than 
in a new city and that all arrangements previous to the 
convention would be jess laborious and troublesome if 
the association came back to familiar ground. 


Revision of Constitution. 

A movement was set on foot to accomplish a revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, which were declared to 
be in some respects not well adapted to the needs of the 
association at the present time. It was voted to appoint 
a committee to study the subject, and report their recom- 
mendations by January 1, 1909. The committee was made 
up of W. P. Bogardus, J. F. Baker, and F, A, Bare. 


Reports. 


The treasurer of the association, C. C. Fouts, Middle- 
town, and the financial secretary, A. L. Shearer, Dayton, 
made satisfactory and encouraging reports, as did the 
Auditing Committee. In the absence of Chairman W. B. 
Martin, Mansfield, F. J. Hibbs, Bridgeport, read the im- 
portant report of the Grievance Committee. 


Resolutions. 


Acting on the report of the committee on In Memo- 
riam, the association passed suitable resolutions relative 
to the loss of John Cramer, Dayton, and W. D. Voorhees, 
Frankfort, who died during the year. A special resolu- 
tion of thanks to the retiring officers was passed by 
rising vote. The report of the committee on resolutions 
was also adopted without change. It contained the usual 
expressions of thanks and appreciation to all who as- 
sisted in the success of the convention. 

The following paragraphs referring to topics of inter- 
est to the trade may be quoted: 

Resolvcd, That we heartily indorse the Question Box fea 
ture at our sessions and recommend its continuance. 

Resolved, That the association go on record as being unani 
mously in favor of bills Nos. 428, 929, 377, and bills relating 


to game. 
PARCEL POST. 


Resolved, That the Ohio Hardware Association is unalter 
ably opposed to a parcel post in any shape or form, either local 
or general. We are especially opposed to the bill recently in- 
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troduced in Congress. We believe it will injure every retail 


Hardware merchant in the United States. 
GOOD ROADS. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Hardware Association go on record 
as in favor of any legislation that will further the interests of 
good roads. 

TRANSFER OF STOCKS. 

Whereas, Bill No. 428, by Senator Rathburn, regulating the 
transfer of stocks of goods in bulk, outside of the regular course 
of business, and with intent to defraud, has passed the Senate 
and is now before the House of Representatives for considera- 
tion ; 

Resolved, 'That the Ohjo Hardware Association has hereby 
indorsed said bill in the interests of honestly conducted stores. 

We are also in favor of a national law prohibiting false ad- 
vertising and misrepresentation of goods handled by the Hard- 
ware dealers, in the belief that justice is the foundation of 
prosperity. ; 

Mutual Insurance Company. 


Great activity was shown by the officers and directors 
of the Ohio Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
and although many members already carried policies in 
the company much new business was written. This or- 
ganization is conducted along unusually conservative 
lines, and solicits no business outside the State. The 
annual meeting of the Insurance Company was held dur- 
ing the convention, and its able secretary, G. M. Gray, 
Coshocton, was re-elected by acclamation for three years. 
Secretary Gray delivered a splendid report, referring to 
the policy of the organization, its advantages and its 
claims upon association members, making an eloquent 
and earnest plea for loyalty, unity and devotion to the 
common cause. 

Entertainment. 

As stated in our telegraphic report last week, a large 
theater party was held on the first night of the conven- 
tion, the entire house being occupied by the Hardware- 
men, their ladies and guests. In the afternoon of Wednes- 
day the ladies were entertained at an enjoyable card 
party and musical. Wednesday evening was occupied by 
combined business and pleasure, the early part of the 
evening being taken up by the Question Box, and the 
balance by a smoker and general good time, with music, 
some of it by Hardware talent, stories, informal speak- 
ing, &e. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


As in former years, Secretary Bare and Financial Sec- 
retary Shearer were greatly assisted in the work of regis- 
tration, &c., by Mrs. H. E. Hall, formerly Miss Shearer, 
and Miss Lucille J. Anderson, who are now almost re- 
garded as members of the association. Acceptable work 
was also done by Miss Murray of Columbus. 


Valuable assistance at headquarters was also given by 
James Maule, George Worthington Company, Cleveland ; 
James Carson, McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleve- 
land, and A, L. Becker, Belmer Company, Cincinnati, who 
have helped the association in this department from year 
to year, so that their wide acquaintance is a valuable 
asset in the work. 


Members were favored with the free use of the Bell 
telephone lines in Ohio and the Western Union and 
Postal telegraph lines throughout the convention. 


The officers and committees of the association were 
emphatic in their appreciation of the assistance rendered 
them by O. L. Davis, Smith Bros. Hardware Company, 
and Mr. Luthe, Columbus Hardware Company, both local 
jobbing houses. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufac- 
turers of the Universal line of Bread and Cake Makers, 
Coffee Percolators, &¢., had a very popular booth at the 
Hardware show, where they served delicious coffee to all 
comers. It was also intended to exhibit the Bread Maker, 
as was done last week at Indianapolis, by baking dainty 
sample loaves and sending them out as souvenirs, but 
owing to inability to get proper baking facilities in the 
hall this part of the display had to be given up. 


The Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little Valley, N. 
Y., had an attractive display of its line, and gave out de- 
sirable souvenirs. Two genuine Cattaraugus Indians in 
native dress added picturesqueness to the exhibit. 

Ore 

A. H. Proctor, who has represented H. D. Thompson 
& Co., jobbers of Hardware, Malone, N. Y., on the road, 
has been elected secretary of the company, and will here- 
after have charge of the buying in place of I. J. Riley, 
resigned. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maanu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FROM WESTON HARDWARE COMPANY, which will open 
up in business in Weston, W. Va., about April 1. The 
company will handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Queens- 
ware, Enameled and Tinware, Cutlery and Sporting 
Goods. 


FROM ROCKLAND HARDWARE COMPANY, Rockland, Me., 
whose catalogues were all destroyed in a recent fire. The 
company’s business includes Stoves, Hardware, Agricul- 
tural Tools, Garden and Field Seeds, Steam, Hot Water 
and Hot Air Heating, Cornice and general metal work. 

From ADAM HELLER & Co., 616 East Pratt street, Bal- 
timore, Md., who have just opened up a new Hardware, 
Paint and Oil business. 


FrRoM FRANK R. Simpson, who has purchased the 
business of E. H. Spradlin, Goleta, Cal., and will handle 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements and 
Paints. 


FrRoM TEMPLE & Sons, Greensburg, Pa., who have 
suffered a $25,000 loss by fire, covered by insurance. The 
firm handles Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Paints, and Sporting Goods. 


From Pasco HARDWARE COMPANY, Pasco, Wash., in 
which Wm. H. Ide and H. W. DeMuth have recently pur- 
chased an interest. The company has just moved into a 
new building which has been built for its use, and do a 
wholesale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, 
Sporting Goods and Plumbing Supplies. 


FrRoM INLAND HARDWARE COMPANY, Spokane, Wash., 
handling Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils, 
Glass, Pipe and Plumbing Supplies. An addition 22 x 24 
ft. has been built for manufacturing all kinds of sheet 
metal work, and for ventilating and heating work, 


WyrEtH HaRpWAaRE & Mra. CoMPANy, Saint Joseph, 
Mo.: Spring catalogue devoted to Farm and Garden 
Tools, Pruners, Garden Seeds, Lawn Mowers, Pumps, 
Wire Fencing, Screens and Trimmings, Brushes, Refrig- 
erators, Gas Ranges, &c. 


——_~»-+e—_—__ 


The American Hardware Corporation. 


N our last issue we referred to the annual meetings of 
the constituent companies of the American Hardware 
Corporation, and announced the names of the officers re- 
cently elected. This indicated that these companies are 
under substantially the same management as of late, with 
the important exception that Philip Corbin has retired 
from the presidency of P. & F. Corbin and of the Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Company. At a subsequent meeting of the 
American Hardware Corporation the following officers of 
this corporation were elected: 

President, Philip Corbin. 

First Vice-President, Charles M. Jarvis. 

Second Vice-President, Howard 8S. Hart. 

Secretary, Charles E. Wetmore. 

Assistant Secretary, Charles B. Parsons. 

Treasurer, Andrew J. Sloper. 

Assistant Treasurer, Charles H. Parsons. 

Directors: Philip Corbin, Charles M. Jarvis, Andrew J. 
Sloper, Charles H. Parsons, Charles Miller, Carlisle H. Baldwin, 
Charles Glover, Howard 8S. Hart, Sylvester C. Dunham, Frederick 
P. Wilcox, Benjamin A. Hawley. 

It will thus be seen that Philip Corbin continues at the 
head of this great corporation, to whose interests he still 
gives his attention, with the able assistance of Charles M. 
Jarvis, who as first vice-president, remains as before in 


the active direction of its business. 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Association. 


HOSE whose good fortune it was to attend the 
T eleventh annual convention of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Association at Peoria, February 26, 27 and 28, 
had the pleasure of participating in one of the most suc- 
cessful and interesting meetings of this body. For the 
third time since its organization Peoria assumed the role 
of host to the Hardwaremen, and its hospitality, always 
generous, was never more open handed than on this occa- 
sion. Since its first visit in 1900, when it was a struggling 
organization with comparatively few members, the asso- 
ciation has increased in numbers and importance until 
it now claims the proud distinction of outranking all other 
State associations in point of membership. Of the 1200 
or more members now included in its roster somewhere 
near one-half were in attendance at this meeting, not a 
few of whom came from remote portions of the State. 
The Chicago local association helped materially to swell 
the total with a delegation of 70 members, together with 
20 nonmembers invited as guests from among the mer- 
chants of the city. The healthy condition of the State 
organization and the vigorous and effective work accom- 
plished by its officers is strikingly attested by its growth 
during the last year, within which period its numerical 
force has been increased by the accession of 182 members. 


Hardware Exhibits. 

In extent, completeness and orderly arrangement the 
Hardware exhibits shown at the Coliseum were highly 
creditable to the exhibiting jobbers and manufacturers 
and the association. All available space on the floor and 
stage of the building was fully occupied, and some very 
elaborate and artistically decorated booths were seen, 
the effect of which was hightened by the attractive lines 
of goods displayed. Under the carefully executed plans 
of the committee in charge of this work admission was 
restricted to members and merchants, except for a few 
hours on Thursday evening, when paid admission was 
extended to the public. A notable degree of interest was 
manifested in the various lines of goods shown, and that 
it was prompted by something more substantial than mere 
curiosity was attested by the placing of a fair amount of 
orders. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The first session of the convention was called to order 
on Wednesday at 1.30 p.m., and was opened with an invo- 


T. J. MATHEWS, LEON D. NISH, 


President. Secretary. 


cation delivered by Rey. Arthur N. Little, D.D., Peoria, 
after which Mayor Thomas O’Connor delivered an address 
of welcome, response to which was made by G. R. Lott, 
Chicago, in a few well phrased expressions of courteous 
appreciation. The annual address of the president, T. J. 
Mathews, followed in order. In it he boldly counseled his 
hearers to join in a conspiracy—a conspiracy of cheerful- 
ness—and made a strong appeal for the cultivation of a 
spirit of optimism coupled with a safe degree of conser- 
vatism. The address was as follows in part: 

During the few brief years of our existence as an asso- 
ciation we have witnessed, and shared in, an unparalleled 


era of commercial expansion and business prosperity, with 
which our association has kept pace. From a small begin- 
ning we have, with our affiliated State associations, 
grown into a vast trade organization, whose power has 
been used solely to correct trade evils and abuses, ward 
off unwise legislation and improve our own business 
methods. 

In these objects we have not failed. The rapidity of 
our growth is the best measure of our success. An asso- 
ciation of business men which cannot produce results is 
foredoomed to failure. But 


We Are Making Good in Many Ways; 


we are reducing the cost of fire insurance to our mem- 

bers; cultivating a fraternal spirit between competitors 
at home; reducing the 
sale of merchandise to 
consumers by manufac- 
turers and jobbers, and 
improving business rela- 
tions between the differ- 
ent branches of the trade. 
We are curbing the power 
of catalogue houses, ex- 
posing their methods of 
doing business and daily 
reducing the number of 
manufacturers’ brands 
which they may safely 
catalogue with the assur- 
ance of obtaining sup- 
plies. 

We have so far suc- 
cessfully blocked the pas- 
sage of the iniquitous 

H. E. GNADT, Parcel Post bill, launched 
as it was under the most 
favorable circumstances, 
and backed by our re- 
sourceful Postmaster-General, who ought to be working 
in the interest of the public instead of fostering laws for 
the benefit of the mail order octopus, whose tentacles are 
even now reaching into every country district, draining 
it of its circulating medium. But the end is not yet; for 
the Parcel Post bill has a catlike propensity for bobbing 
up serenely after every killing. If it has nine lives we 
must give it nine funerals. 

Modern business is a strict application of the Dar- 
winian principle of the survival of the fittest. The strong 
thrive, while the weak go to the wall. We should not for- 
get that our strength lies in our organization, and that 
we must keep it up as a measure of self-protection. So 
let us not only be alert and aggressive, but loyal, 

A Word on Optimism, 

We have seen within the last few months how, in the 
midst of the greatest prosperity, the reckless and un- 
scrupulous methods of a few buccaneers of finance may 
precipitate an entirely unnecessary panic upon the coun- 
try. But happily some of the pirates have been elim- 
inated from the game, and for the time being Wall Street 
is on its best behavior, business is improving and confidence 
is being restored. Let us all be optimists and join the 
conspiracy of cheerfulness that is sweeping over the coun- 
try; for the man who talks hard times is in effect telling 
his customer to hoard his money instead of making need- 
ful purchases. Be optimistic, and remember that the 
effect of the panic will not have been wholly bad if it 
teaches us the lesson that conservatism in business spells 
safety to the merchant. Price may sometimes tempt us to 
buy beyond our needs, but regrets usually follow in its 
wake. Don’t overbuy, and you will save much gray mat- 
ter, and may be some gray hairs. 

Some of Our Members Are Perhaps Here 

for the first time. There are others who have been here 
before, but have with characteristic modesty refrained 
from taking part in the business of the meeting. This is 
your convention, please do not forget it, and when the 
Question Box is opened give some of the results of your 
experience in exchange for what you get from others. If 
you are a newcomer, introduce yourself to the officers, or 
to the Reception Committee, or to any one you care to 
meet. When you are among friends you may safely for- 
get you are a stranger. But do not feel hurt if some one 
forgets your name. Some of us have short memories, and 
find it hard to remember the names of those we meet but 
once a year. 


Treasurer. 


Growth of the Organization. 

It is with great pleasure I record the continued 
growth of this association. We have now something 
over 1100 members in good standing, but there should b> 
more, as many as there are dealers in the State. I won- 
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der that any are content to remain without the fold. It 
is true they may do so and without expense reap the 
benefit of much of our labors, but it is also true that we 
get some good things in which they cannot share. We 
do not look on our small annual dues as an expense, but 
as an investment yielding larger returns than any other 
‘ve can make. 
The Man Who Attends Trade Conventions 

rubs up against the brightest minds in his line of busi- 
ness. He absorbs new methods and ideas, as the thirsty 
soil drinks up the summer rains, and like mother 
earth, he gives as well as takes, for he has learned that 
selfishness is not a good business asset. He returns 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The report of Secretary D. Nish was replete with 
facts of an encouraging nature concerning the prosperous 
condition of the association in all that relates to its 
welfare as an organization. Particular emphasis was 
laid upon a growing feeling of interest among the indi- 
vidual members, which was manifest in their prompt at- 
tention to matters suggested in letters from the secre 
tary’s office. The report is given, in part, as follows: 

As secretary of this association it is again my pleas- 
ure in submitting the annual report to be able to advise 

you of its continued advancement 
in all that contributes to its 


coe / \N pubverr t. We Jive t) strength and power as an organ 
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Vembers of the Association, 


home fired with a new ambition—to become a_ better 
merchant; to have a brighter, cleaner, more up to date 
store than any of his competitors; to win recognition as 
a working force in the social and civic, as well as the 
business life of his community. His outlook becomes 
greater, his sympathies wider and the spirit of brother- 
hood deeper. He is no longer a cog, but an independent 
wheel in the vast machinery of business, whose work is 
to supply the world with some of the finest products of 
human ingenuity and invention, products that have not 
only been mile stones marking the progress of civiliza- 
tion, but also its stepping stones. 

I hope that each of you will find the present meeting 
not only a pleasant vacation, and a welcome change from 
the problems of every day life, but also a business in- 
spiration that will help you to take a new joy in your 
work. 
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to know that our membership has 
during the past year been mate 
rially increased, and that the in- 
fluence and effectiveness of the 
association has grown in corre- 
sponding proportion. Through 
the letters and printed matter 
sent out from the secretary’s of 
fice you have from time to time 
been acquainted with the details 
of the work in which it is en- 
gaged, and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion exhibited by the members in 
wf] the responses received affords 
gratifying evidence of your loy- 
alty and interest in the work. 
The Executive Committee has 
at all times manifested a gener- 
ous interest and a willingness to 
cone serve in the promotion of all of 
ok the affairs of the association, and 
not a week has gone by but that 
Pel several letters from the members 
SR WD fu of tuis committee have reached 
the secretary’s office in connec- 
tion with matters of importance 
= to the association. 
Complaints that have been re 
ceived have been promptly taken 
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ers or others whom they concern 
and were generally adjusted 
without much friction. 


Energetic Opposition to Parcel Post; 


Parcel post legislation, a sub- 
ject of great importance and one 
uppermost in our minds, has de- 
manded and received a consider- 
able portion of our time. The 
secretary, as you know, wrote a 
personal letter to each member 
of the association upon this sub 
ject, which was generously re 


ee sponded to; and let me assure 
at : ; you that the Congressmen of the 
fo State of Illinois are now fully 

Nc * aware of the existence of a 
.. § A Hardware association in this 
Renal = i commonwealth. I wish to thank 


you for your prompt and ener 
getic action in writing to the sev- 
eral Congressmen of this State, 
which, I am sure, has not been 
without its effect. 

As a result of united op 
position to the practice of using 
freight cars as billboards for an advertising medium of 
the various mail order houses this objectionable method 
of publicity has been stopped. 


Contain One or More 


Membership Larger Than Any Other State Body. . 


Touching our standing among the State organizations 
comprising the national body, I am pleased to say that 
we still maintain our rank at the head, being numerically 
the largest of them all; 182 members have been added 
to our roll this year. Of the 21 that have dropped out, 
7 have been removed by death, and I am confident that 
of the 14 who have allowed their membership to lapse, 
several, if not all, will eventually be re-enrolled. 


Advisory Board of Ex-Presidents. 


I wish to offer for your consideration a suggestion the 
adoption of which would, in my judgment, prove helpful 
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in fostering the growth and facilitating the work of the 
association. We have need at all times for men qualified 
by experience to handle the problems we are called upon 
to solve, and it would seem advisable, therefore, to devise 
some means for keeping our ex-president in the harness. 
By reason of their official service these men have been 
brought in close touch with the work and are conse- 
quently familiar not only with the aims and purposes of 
the organization, but have, as well, an intimate knowl- 
edge of the methods best adapted to the proper despatch 
of its business. This question has received the atten- 
tion of the national association, with the result that its 
ex-presidents now constitute an Advisory Board. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that it would be a good thing for the IIli- 
nois association to create a similar board composed of its 
ex-presidents. Such a committee would never be over 
large, since at the present time, after an existence of 11 
years, we have now but two ex-presidents, H. G. Cormick, 
Centralia, and Charles H. Williams, Streator, Frank B. 
McKenney, who was succeeded by our present president, 
being now a resident of California. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The Question Box, conducted under the direction of 
Mr. Cormick, was especially interesting for the number 
and interest of the queries propounded. On many sub- 
jects, however, the members seemed to be a little back- 
ward in expressing themselves, and a number of good 
questions were passed without discussion. Among these 
may be noted the following: 


What are the best lines of goods to add to the average 
Hardware stock in a town where the trade is largely 
country trade? 

Does it pay to stick to one line of goods, and if so, 
should it bea jobber’s or a manufacturer’s brand? 

Does it pay to buy goods from manufacturers in large 
quantities, or is it better to buy in smaller quantities 
from jobbers at a slight advance in price? 

What, class of Hardware dealers have been most suc- 
cessful during the past few years, those who have pushed 
specialties of various kinds, or those who have devoted 
themselves exclusively to the legitimate Hardware trade? 

Would it pay to increase stock of active lines, and cut 
out slow selling ones? Which pays.-the best, selling 
active lines at a small profit, or slow moving lines at a 
large profit? 


Following are some of the questions which evoked 
discussion, with abstracts of the ideas suggested: 


Do cooking exhibitions in connection with steel ranges 
pay? 

Some members declared that they did, but others were 
less positive. One member wisely suggested that it was 
not always possible to trace directly the results of dem- 
onstrations. The point was made, however, that all 
ranges will bake, and no public demonstration will prove 
conclusively the value and advantages of any particular 
design or brand. Such demonstrations were said to be 
unknown in cities of any size. 

A number of manufacturers send out Tin and Enamel- 
ware that does not hold the amount marked upon the 
label; for instance, a Pudding Pan marked 2 quarts may 
hold only 1% quarts.. Is the statement that these are 
“ stock sizes” a sufficient answer to these complaints? 

It was agreed that the associations ought to take steps 
to require manufacturers to furnish the actual sizes 
named. 

Should the retail Hardwaremen of Illinois incorporate 
an accident insurance company for their employees? 

This question, it would appear, arose from the present 
general discussion of employers’ liability, and various 
ideas and suggestions were given out. One member re- 
ported that he carried a blanket employers’ liability pol- 
icy, which cost something like $40 a year, and insured any 
three men against accident and death. He did not have 
to mention names. This form of policy was regarded 
with much interest by many present. 

Is the Bicycle and Sporting Goods trade profitable, 
and does not a large part of this trade go to department 
stores and mail order houses? How about loaded Shells? 

Animated discussion was started by this question, re- 
ferring especially to the power and policy of the ammu- 
nition association. One reported that he had built up an 
excellent trade by selling black powder Shells at the cat- 
alogue house price, and then educating customers to pur- 
chase smokeless Shells on standard loads. He found that 
while his Shell business itself was not very profitable, 
it helped materially in other lines of Sporting Goods. 

Is there any one present who conducts a strictly cash 
business? 

There was a lively discussion as to the feasibility of 
conducting a Hardware store on a strictly.cash basis, 
provoking much amusement and bringing out many sug- 
gestive ideas. 
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The Clerk and the Show Window. 


Ii W. Beegle of the Coulter-Beegle Company, Chicago, 
read an instructive paper on “ The Merchants’ Aids—The 
Clerk—The Window.” Valuable suggestions were offered 
respecting the treatment and training of employees and 
the advertising value of window dressing. Mr. Beegle’s 
paper will be given in a later issue. 


Convention Committees. 


Convention committees appointed by the president 
were comprised as follows: 

LocaTion : George Englehart, Chicago; Charles Zinnbrook, East 
St. Louis; Harry Reed, Bloomington; Lawrence Babst, 
Kankakee. - 

NOMINATIONS: The officers, and H. G. McCormick, Centralia ; 
A. J. Englehardt, Chicago; Fred. Geissing, East St. Louis; 
William Bittel, Peoria; Charles Williams, Streator. 

AupiTInG: R. G. Schewier, Vandalia; C. G. Gilbert, Oregon ; 
W. H. Hauss, East St. Louis. 

Press: I. K. Neeley, La Salle; Edson Smith, Elmwood; Ernest 
Bolser, Peoria. 

RESOLUTIONS: Grant Porter, Chicago; O. H. Howe, Streator; 
Geo. P. Tomlinson, Kinmundy. 

MeMmoriaM: J. P. Eckles, Decatur; Royal Kimball, Elgin; Geo. 
Soegler, Peru. 


Work of Business Men’s Associations. 


In acknowledgment of a special invitation extended 
by Secretary Nish, Mr. Gibson, secretary of the Business 
Men’s Association, Battle Creek, Mich., arrived on Friday 
morning to speak on what a “ Business Men’s Association 
Can Do.” Starting with the observation that such an 
organization can accomplish nothing without the favor- 
able backing of a united public sentiment he asserted 
that it was obviously necessary to create a sentiment of 
this kind. He related how the business men of Battle 
Creek, through their association had endeavored to re- 
move the prejudice existing, to a greater or less degree 
among farmers, against the city. In order to prove the 
mutuality of their interests and demonstrate their own 
desire to co-operate with the farmers of the community 
a monthly farmers’ sale was instituted. These free auc- 
tion sales are held on the first Wednesday of each month 
for the purpose of enabling farmers to dispose of such 
goods and chattels as they desire to sell, without cost. 
In addition to assuming the expense of these sales the 
association also serves a free lunch at its rooms, at which 
time topics of interest, such as good roads, means of 
checking the spread of San Jose scale and kindred sub- 
jects were introduced for discussion. In this way the 
barrier of distrust are being gradually broken down and 
the results have proven the experiment to be an invalua- 
ble aid in establishing the cordial relations necessary to 
the preservation of home trade. 

The benefits derived from expenditures made in this 
way by the association and the means adopted to secure 
the co-operation of the farmer in the extension of the 
work were demonstrated by facts and figures presented. 
The very practical suggestions contained in Mr. Gibson’s 
address were received with expressions of emphatic ap- 
proval by the convention. 


Prize Window Designing Contest. 


An interesting feature of the convention was the con- 
test for the prizes offered for the best window displays, 
represented by photographs handed in under an assumed 
name, with a sealed envelope containing the proper name 
of the contestant. For the windows which, in the judg- 
ment of the committees in charge, would prove most ef- 
fective in making sales the following prizes were offered : 

1. $10 for best Hardware window display in retail 
Hardware store of Peoria during the convention. 

2. $10, best photograph of window from towns of 
25,000 and over. 


3. $10, best photograph of window from towns of 
10,000 to 25,000. 


4. $10, best photograph of window from towns of 3006 
to 10,000. 


5. $10, best photograph of window from towns of 3000 
or under. 

In accordance with these provisions the following 
awards were made: For Peoria window, No. 1: Prize to 
Hunter & Strehlow. For out of town windows: No. 2, C. 
Hauss Hardware & Stove Company, Hast St. Louis; No. 
3, W. E. Good, Kewanee; No. 4, E. N. Howell Hardware 
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Company, Dixon; No. 5, James E. Vorhees, Bushnell. H. 
F. Ruhe & Co., Crete, received honorable mention. 

Photographs to the number of 21 were entered in the 
contest, all of which possessed a high degree of merit, 
both from the viewpoint of artistic taste and practical 
advertising value. 

New Officers and Committees. 

The terms of office of .the secretary, treasurer and 
two members of the Executive Committee were the only 
ones of the Executive Staff expiring at this time. To 
fill these, L. D. Nish was re-elected secretary and H. E. 
Gnadt, treasurer. Two new members of the Executive 
Committee elected to succeed retiring members were 
H. C. Peppler, Chicago, and William Bittel, Peoria. Fol- 
lowing is a list of officers who will serve for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, T. J. Mathews, Mt. Vernon. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, FE. L. Sommers, Chicago. 

Secretary, Leon D. Nish, Elgin. 

TREASURER, H. E. Gnadt, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: D. M. Norris, Kankakee; E. 
N. Howell, Dixon; David Refior, Ottawa; J. H. Vawter, 
Salem; H. C. Peppler, Chicago; William Bittel, Peoria. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: C. H. Williams, Streator, H. 
P. Harris, Monticello; Geo. Englehardt, Chicago; Charles 
Woodward, Carlinville; Charles Mauer, East St. Louis. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: O, H. Howe, Streator ; 
Cc. G. Gilbert, Oregon; R. G. Scheurer, Vandalia; Guy 
McCurdy, Bloomington; E. R. Paton, Pekin. 


The following Delegates to national convention wele 
chosen: T. J. Mathews, Mt. Vernon; L. D. Nish, Elgin; 
J. H. Vawter, Salem; F. Geissing, East St. Louis, O. H. 
Howe, Streator: Geo. Englehardt, Chicago; James Gorm- 
ley, Chicago; Wm. Bittel, Peoria; Thos. E. Conner, 
Evanston; Charles Zumbrock, Springfield; Charles M. 
Hurst, Decatur. 

Resolutions. 
The following, among other resolutions, were adopted : 


Whereas, It has been brought to the notice of our associa- 
tion that the railroad companies are making indirect and un- 
lawful rebates to catalogue houses; and, 

Whereas, We, as dealers and members of this association, 
are being injured by this unjust discrimination ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge immediate and definite action by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission to make this practice im- 
possible. 

Whereas, During the past few months letters from a great 
many of our members have been addressed to the Senators and 
Congressmen of our State relative to and with the intention of 
obtaining their attitude toward the proposed parcel post; and, 

Whereas, The response in the main has been satisfactory, 
each Representative and Senator expressing himself as either 
against, or yet to be convinced, in favor of the above measure ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as an association recognize and show 
our appreciation of their sound judgment in their various ex- 
pressions, through this, our resolution, and that our secretary 
be instructed to furnish a copy of this expression to each. 

Whereas, The development of the natural resources of the 
Central West by every possible method is of incalculable benefit 
to all lines of industry; and, 

Whereas, The possibility of naval protection for our inland 
cities is an insurance to business; and, 

Whereas, 'The proposed deep waterway from the lakes to 
the gulf will greatly develop the territory through which it 
passes, both by building up such territory, affording a natural 
regulation of freight rates, and by giving such naval protection 
and where, more than one-half of the cost of building the lakes 
to the gulf deep waterway from Chicago to St. Louis, has al- 
ready been expended, and 40 miles of available channel has 
been completed ; and, 

Whereas, The most expensive part of the work, from Chicago 
to St. Louis, not yet completed, can be met ultimately by the 
revenue derived from the water power created incidental to its 
construction ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Hardware Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, hereby indorses the proposed lakes to the gulf 
deep waterway ; also the proposed issue of $20,000,000 in bonds 
to be voted upon at the election in November, and call upon our 
Representatives in Congress to use every effort to further the 
interest of such lakes to gulf deep waterway and hasten its 
early completion. 

Resolved, That this convention in assembly do indorse the 
action of the jobbers, who are opposing the manufacturers in 
selling catalogue houses. 

Resolved, That this association discourages the purchase of 
all lines of goods that are now sold to and distributed by the 


premium houses. 
CONVENTION NOTES. 


As a delegate to the last national convention at Bos- 
ton, H. G. Cormick, Centralia, presented a comprehensive, 
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yet well digested, report of the proceedings of that body, 
in which the business of each session was summarized 
in a concise form that gave his hearers a clear and in- 
telligent understanding of what was undertaken and ac- 
complished in the national assembly. 


Addresses were also made by Charles W. Burrows, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on “ Postal Fallacies and Their Effect 
Upon the Country,” and by Geo. H. Maxwell, Chicago, 
who spoke upon the evils of the centralization of popula- 
tion in large cities. Both of these subjects were ably 
handled and the telling points made by each speaker were 
roundly applauded. 


Secretary Nish, on behalf of the donor, C. Hauss, East 
St. Louis, presented President T. J. Mathews with a beau- 
tiful rosewood gavel. Discarding a rough wooden mallet, 
which had hitherto done service in the conduct of delib- 
erations, the president accepted the gift in a few words 
of graceful acknowledgment. 


Being called upon to address the assembly, Geo. E. 
Green, secretary of the Illinois Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, made an impromptu speech in which he com- 
mended the Hardware associations for the effectiveness 
of their efforts, and urged the extension of such organ- 
izations into every town not already represented in their 
membership. 


The National Association was represented at the con- 
vention by H. L. McNamara, treasurer, and Charles H. 
Williams, second vice-president, both of whom were con- 
tributors to the discussion, which filled every hour of 
each session with lively interest. Mr. McNamara, under 
the topic, “ The National Association,” also made an elo- 
quent address, in which he counseled closer relations be- 
tween the State and national associations. 


C. A. Peck, secretary of the Wisconsin Association, 
and Jos. F. Doty, vice-president of the Iowa Association, 
were guests of the convention, and in addition to bring- 
ing greetings from these bodies gave informal talks upon 
the subject of mutual fire insurance. 


The space occupied by the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was furnished as a rest room for 
visitors. Comfortable chairs and settees, thoughtfully 
provided, proved a welcome haven for tired sightseers 
and made the Simmons headquarters a popular resort. 
Occupying a prominent position in this booth was a huge 
wooden fac-simile of the notable catalogue recently is- 
issued by the firm. It was mounted on a pedestal, and 
upon opening the top cover it was discovered, by those 
curiously inclined, that instead of illustrated Hardware 
lists the interior contained an inviting stock of cigars, 
which were freely dispensed to all callers. Guests were 
courteously entertained by the following representatives 
of the company: Frank J. Wachter, Geo. A. Lubbe, C. 
1. Nelson, E. E. McGrath, F. E. Beeth, C. J. Moore and 
A. W. Houck. 


Instead of displaying its well-known line, which has 
frequently formed a creditable feature of many former 
Hardware shows, the Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, 
Little Valley, N. Y., converted its booth into a realistic 
Indian camp, including a native tent, weapons and other 
accouterments made and used by Indians. The effect of 
this novel display was hightened by the presence of two 
Cattaraugus Indians from the reservation near Little 
Valley. Bedecked with feathers and fantastic native 
costumes these two braves attracted much attention and 
were the center of interest for the crowd. As an evi- 
dence of their peaceful mission Tint Champlin, president 
of the company, displayed to the inquiring throng a cu- 
riously wrought peace pipe, which he explained was a 
guarantee against any hostile demonstration. 


One of the most elaborate booths in the Auditorium 
was that of the wholesale Hardware firm of Clark, Quien 
& Morse, Peoria. It was constructed of Copper Spout- 
ing neatly framed and decorated and contained a taste- 
fully assorted display of Cutlery and Shelf Hardware. 
Visiting members and Hardware merchants were also 
entertained at the company’s store, where an inviting 
lunch was served to all who called. 


The exhibit of the Isaac Walker Hardware Company, 
Peoria, spoke eloquently for the enterprising character 
of Peoria’s wholesale Hardware interests. It comprised g 
well assorted, a neatly arranged line of Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Cutlery and other goods. 


Headed by W. H. Bennett the Chicago delegation con- 
sisting of 90 persons on their arrival at Peoria in a spe- 
cial car, were met at the depot by a band which escorted 
them in marching order with banners flying to their 
hotel. The marked courtesy of their reception was only 
the beginning of continued attentions and hospitality 
shown them by members of the Peoria Association during 
their stay. 


Telegrams of greeting and congratulation were received 
from W. H. Hahn of the Missouri Association, and R. R. 
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Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, both of which 
were suitably acknowledged. 


On Wednesday evening the members, guests and ex- 
hibitors were delightfully entertained at a smoker given 
by the local association in the auditorium of the Creve 
Cveur Club. The programme of entertainment included a 
number of songs and specialties by amateurs and profes- 
sional talent, which were keenly enjoyed by the audience 
of 750 people, which filled the hall. One of the particu- 
larly pleasing numbers was a song by Charles 8. Burdick, 
secretary of the Commercial Club, who after a storm of 
applause and persistent encore responded by singing 
“Tllinois.” The ladies attending the convention were 
entertained on the same evening at a theater party given 
at the Majestic Theater. For these very pleasing enter- 
tainments and other thoughtful provisions made for the 
comfort and convenience of their guests credit is due to 
William Bittel, J. L. Douglas and James A. Hunter, who 
comprised the Entertainment Committee appointed by the 
local association to carry out its hospitable plans. 


After considering the urgent appeals of both Peoria 
and Springfield to be chosen as the location of the next 
convention, it was unanimously decided to accept the 
recommendation of the Committee on Location, which pro- 
nounced in favor of Springfield. 

The financial report of Treasurer H. E. Gnadt showed 
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the total resources for the year to be $5394.72; expendi- 
tures, $4601.55; leaving a balance on hand of $793.17. 

Following the reading of a letter from ex-President 
Frank B. McKenney, now a resident of San Jose, Cal., 
expressing his wishes for the continued success of the 
association, he was upon motion unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the organization. 


EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


Following is a list of the exhibiting manufacturers 
at the Illinois convention, with their representatives : 


A-B Pottsu Company, Chicago: Liquid, Paste or Powder Stove 
Polish, Metal Polish and Iron Iname!s. 

AcME Wuitre Leap & CoLor Works, Detroit, Mich.: Acme 
Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes. Represented by Mr. 
Sackett, F. O. Clizbe and A. S. Dougall. Souvenir, Paint 
Pail Paper Weight. 

ALLITH Mra. COMPANY, Chicago: Barn, Warehouse, Parlor Door 
and Door Equipment. Represented by B. Boyce and F. E. 
Sladden. 

AMERICAN WRINGER CoMPANY, New York: “ Chemical ’’ Clothes 
Wringers. Represented by Charles T. Ziegler and L. Schmet- 
zer. 

AUER REGISTER COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Side Wall Registers. 
Represented by D. J. Metzger. . 
AUTOMATIC DAMPER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Automatic Spe- 
cialties and Star Ball Bearing Pulleys. Represented by A. 

B. Ferdinand. 

Barstow Srove CoMpaAny, Providence, R. I.: Hot Air Furnaces 
and Steam and Hot Water Heaters. Represented by Geo. 
Clark Powers. 

BLACKSTONE MFG. CoMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y.: 
Magic Power Washers. 

30MMER BrotTHerRs, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Hinges. Represented by J. V. Wise. 

toss Mra. COMPANY, Kewanee, Ill.: Husking Pins and Hooks. 
Represented by T. H. Blair and E. Weber. 

Buttarn & GORMLEY CoMPANy, Chicago: Hardware and Sport- 
ing Goods. Represented by Louis Kumpfer, Harry Bullen 
and Wm. T. Gormley. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Abrasive Wheels, 
Sharpening Stones, Carborundum Paper and Cloth, &c. Rep- 
resented by Charles O. Taylor, E. J. Eames and B. L. Cohen. 
Souvenirs, Pocket Hone and photograph of Niagara Falls. 

PuiLtrip Carry Mrc. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Roofing. Rep- 
resented by Hunter & Strehlow. 

CASSENS Mra. CoMPANY, Edwardsville, Ill.: Ideal Eaves Trough. 
Represented by Geo. Cassens 

CaTTarnaucus CuTLERY COMPANY, Little Valley, N. Y.: Cutlery. 
Represented by H. P. Corwith, C. E. Shape and Tint Cham- 

lin. 

Caenan: SpecraLtty Mrc. Company, Chicago: 
tures. Represented by W. H. Hender. 
Cnicaco Srovrk & RANGE Company, Chicago: Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by F.. A. Steele, J. W. Dimmett and H. O. 

Whipp. 

CLARK, QuIEN & Morse, Peoria, Ill.: Wholesale Hardware. Rep- 
resented by S. L. Barnhart and T. J. Coughlan. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CoMPANyY, Cleveland, Ohio: Registers and 
Hardware Specialties. Represented by R. 8S. Hickey and C. 
W. Domine. 

CoMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Economy Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by Philip Loughnane, C. W. Cur- 
tis and J. H. Bannon. 

CRANDALL RIGHT-HANDED CUTLERY CoMPpaANyY, Bradford, Pa.: 
Right-Handed Pocket Cutlery and Automatic Stropping Ma- 
chines. Represented by K. G. Bartley. 

Cutter & Procror Stove COMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by J. C. Fox and staff. 

DAIRY QUEEN CuURN CoMPANY, Monmouth, Ill.: Churns. Rep 
resented by J. H. McLaughlin and S. R. Dorris 

DetTrRoir Srove Works, Detroit, Mich.: Jewel Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by G. W. Johnston, Frank Foster, M. L. Smith 
and A. F. Burnett. Souvenirs, Needle Case and Kitchen 
Reminder, Paper Knife and Yard Sticks. 

Dopp & S1tRUrHERS, Des Moines, Iowa, and Peoria, Ill.: Copper 
Cable Lightning Rods. Represented by D. E. De Nise and 
Bert Wolford. 

Dover Mre. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented by Charlies T. Johnson and M. H. Snyder. 
ECONOMY WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Chicago: Economy 

Washing Machines. Represented by L. W. Mammen and 
W. E. Wentzel. 
ELLiorr MrG. CoMpPaAny, Warren, Ill.: Anti-Rusting Tinware and 
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Galvanized Ware. Represented by G. E. McDonald and W. 
T. Fisher. Souvenir, Money Bank. 

ENGINEERING & Suppry COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Brett Grain 
Savers. Represented by C. H. Barker and F. W. Mahneke. 

Estatr oF P. D. BecKwITtH, Inc., Dowagiac, Mich.: Round Oak 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Represented by R. R. Elliott 
and D. Ek. Cummings. Souvenir, Stick Pin. 

FARWELL, OZMUN, Kink & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Cutlery, Silver- 
ware and Novelties. Represented by F. L. Farra. 

FAULTLESS Srove Works, St. Charles, Ill.: Stoves. Represented 
by J. R. Strahlendorf. Souvenir, Swedish Match Safe. 

FERDINAND DIECKMANN, Cincinnati, Ohio: Conductor Elbows. 
Represented by Otto Dieckmann. Souvenir, Cigar Cutter. 

FRAZER Srove CoMrany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Ranges and Stoves. 
Represented by L. M. Frazer, K. P. Knight and P. J. Ryan. 

GABEL MrG. COMPANY, Hawkeye, Iowa: Pig Forceps. Repre 
sented by W. G Wrueger. 

GILLESVIE-PeNEDICT COMPANY, Chicago: Everlastic White Lead. 
Represented by Walter ©. Koch and Arthur J. Gillespie. 
Guascock BrorHrers Mra. COMPANY, Muncie, Ind.: Baby Jump- 
ers, Wood and Steel Hand Cars. Represented by C. L. 

Bender. 

GLorek Srovek & Rancr Company, Kokomo, Ind.: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by L. Leu and J. A. Hutchings. 
GREEN Founpry & Furnace WorkKsS, Des Moines, Iowa: Fur 

naces. Represented by C. L. Bureh and F. O. Green. 

HAWKEYE INCURATOR COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: Washing Ma 
chines. Represented by F. A. Goff and C. H. Pierson. 

HEYENGA, BARKMEIER Bros. & Co., Riverdale Station, Chicago: 
Heyenga Short Turn Non-Upsetable Gears. Represented by 
H. Barkmeier. 

Hitt & NIEMAN, Fithian, Ill.: Patent Gates. 

IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY, South Bend, Ind.: Con- 
crete Machinery. Represented by Robert F. Havlik. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Cream Sep- 
arators and Gas Engines. 

IwaN BrotruHers, Streator, Ill.: Augers and Diggers, Mining 
Tools, Hay Knives, Chimney Tops, Conductor Pipe Hooks 
and Hangers. Represented by A. L. Iwan. 

KEITH FURNACE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Cast Iron Fur- 
naces. Represented by Geo. E. Willsie and Bert R. Pranke. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WirRr Company, Peoria, Ill.: Square Deal 
Poultry Fence. Represented by O. E. Rort and L. H. 
Phelps. 

LASHER MFG. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Kitchen Utensils. 
Represented by E. C. Greeley. 

LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Heating and 
Soldering Furnaces. Represented by Geo. C. Thiele, A. W. 
Heald and 8. P. Britt. 

LOWE BroTHERS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: Paints and Varnishes. 
Represented by Leo D. Johnson and H. A. Baldwin. Sou- 
venir, Blotting Stone. 

Lyons SPECIALTY COMPANY, Lyons. Iowa: Petersen Steel Barn 
Door Latch and Holder. Represented by Wm. Petersen. 

M & D RANGE Company, Chicago: Wrought Steel Ranges. Rep- 
resented by E. A. Clark and E. E. Van Dien. Souvenir, 
Pocket Stamp and Plaster Book. 

MAJsEstic Mra. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Steel Ranges. Repre- 
sented by Carl Sommer. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis.: Monarch 
Ranges. Represented by Charles Miller and C. W. Stewart. 

MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY, Chicago: Paints. Represented by 
Frank B. Martin, E. C. Frantz and N. J. Austin. 

F. Meyer & Bro. Company, Peoria, Ill.: Handy Furnace Pipe 
and Fittings. Represented by Charles Uhlig, Geo. Harms, 
Geo. Meyer, W. E. Bruniga, J. A. Flickinger and Charles 
Spindler. 

MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Muskegon, Mich.: 
Washing Machines. Represented by G. E. Harding. 

NATIONAL CABLE & Mrc. Company, Niles, Mich.: Pure Copper 
Cable Lightning Rods. Represented by T. J. Dougherty 
and Rome ’Connell. 

NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.: Cutlery. Repre 
sented by William L. Bigelow. 

NATIONAL LUMBER & WoODENWARE COMPANY, Cairo, Ill. : Wash- 
boards. Represented by E. D. Carey, E. A. Hebberd and 
H. C. Crittenden. 

NATIONAL ROOFING MATERIALS ComMPpaNy, Edwardsville, III.: 
Roofing. Represented by G. W. Corman. 
NELSON & Morrison Mroc. Company, Peoria, IIl.: 

Coupling. Represented by L. R. Nelson. 

NEVER-BREAK RANGE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Represented by 
R. C. Probasco and F. P. Krieikenbaum. 

NEWTON & Haacrerry Lapper Company, Detroit, Mich. : Ladders. 
Represented by C. D. Pinkney. 

NrY Mra. Company, Canton, Ohio: Haying Tools and Hardware 
Specialties. Represented by L. Stern and J. M. Leidigh. 
Souvenirs, Memorandum Book and Watch Fob. 

WILLIAM Norris & Co., Peoria, Ill.: Lightning Rods and Fix 
tures. Represented by L. 8S. Schnebly and William R. 
Norris. 

NORTHWESTERN Bare Wire Company, Sterling, Ill.: Dillon 
Square Mesh Field Fence. Represented by P. W. Dillon and 
A. H. Dillon. 

NOVELTY IRON WorKsS, Sterling, Ill.: Handy Automatic Stock 
Fountain. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.:.Chains, Game Traps, 
&e. Represented by Frank H. Primo and W. FE. Scanlon. 

PERGPLE’S Direct Suppiy Company, Dubois, Pa.: Porch Swings. 
Represented by Dole Hamilton. 

PEOR‘A DRILL & SEEDER CoMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Seeding 
Machinery. Represented by E. G. Isch & Co. 


Snap Hose 


- PEORIA LAWN MOoOwER GRINDER COMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: Mower 


Grinders. Represented by A. C. Warner. 

PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY, Petaluma, Cal.: Incubators. 
Represented by R. A. Pearson. 

PETERS PUMP COMPANY, Kewanee, I1l.: Murchison Clothes Line 
Reel. Represented by R. Murchison. 

PITTSRURGH PLATE GLASS CoMPANyY, Chicago: General distribu- 
ters for the Patton Paint Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Newark, N. J.; Patton’s Sun-Proof Paints. Represented by 
J. C, Connell, G. A. Hopkins, C. M. Shaw and Wm. C. 
Magee. Souvenir, Stick Pin. 

PITTSRURGH Stern Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Wire Fence. 
Represented by FE. W. Watson, H. W. Bartell and T. E. Gil- 
bert. Souvenir. Key Chain. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Prisco Lanterns 
and Metal Ware. Represented by F. J. Schmitt. 

Oscark C, R1xson Company, Chicago: Door Checks. Represented 
by J. V. Wise. 

Rock ISLAND Toor Company. Rock Island, Ill.: Machinists’ 
Vises. Represented by C. E. Shields and A. S. Lindeblad. 

RoTaRy WASHING MACHINE CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: Washing 
Machines. Represented by Henry Brammer and A. W. 
Heitmeyer. F 

Binder Twine. Rep- 
resented by J. V. Wise. 
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SHELBY SPRING HINGE CoMPAny, Shelby, Ohio: Hinges. 
sented by R. E. Murray. Souvenir, Match Safe. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Paints. Repre 

sented by the Globe Mfg. Company, Peoria. 

SrmMonps Mre. CoMPANyY, Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, IIl.: 
Saws. Files and Machine Knives. Represented by R. H 
Myers, Charles A. Morse and Will J. Feddery. 

StMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: General Hardware 
Represented by Frank J. Wachter, Geo. A. Lubbe, C. T. Nel 
son, E. E. MeGrath, F. E. Beeth, C. J. Moore and A, W 
Houck. 

STANLEY Works and Harr & CooLEy COMPANY, New Britain, 
Conn.: Buiiders’ Hardware and Steel Registers. Represent 
ed by H. M. Libe and D. B. Woodbury. 

SuprrRion Mre. CoMPANyY, Sterling, Ill.: Superior Washing Ma 
chines. Represented by EK. W. Aument. 

TayLtor & Boccis FouNDRY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Locks 
Represented by E. F. Coulter. 

THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago: Furnaces, Steam and 
Water Heaters. Represented by 8S. E. McLaughlin and R. ¢ 
Cook. 

R. N. THomas, Shenandoah, Iowa: Corn Huskers. Represented 
by J. N. Skaggs: 

U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL COMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: Denaturized 
Alcohol. Represented by Wm. J. Conzelman. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Registers. Represented by A. O. Jones. 

UNITED States Wikt Mar Company, Decatur, Ill.: King Fly 
Killer. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: United 
States Cream Separators. Represented by C. Hall and 
James Hall. 

Vicror Mra. Company, Leavenworth, Kan.: Wonderful Wonder 
Washers. Represented by FE. J. Rorapaugh and F. J. Tal 
lant. 

Voss Bros. Mre. CoMPAny, Davenport, Iowa: Voss line of 
Washers. Represented by W. H. Voss and A. Clifford. 
WAGNER Mc. Company, Sidney, Ohio: Aluminum and Iron Hol 
iow Ware, Sugar Kettles, Feed Cookers, Mauls, &c. Repre 

sented by Carl Umbarger. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE Works, Davenport, Iowa: Wash- 
ing Machines. Represented by H. H. Wabhle. 

Isaac WALKER HARDWARK COMPANY, Peoria: Wholesale Hard 
ware. Represented by Wm. Jack, Oscar Berquist, P. Har 
rington, L. C. Weiting, C. D. Schenck, Geo. Brucker, T. N. 
Goldstein and K. Huisman. Souvenirs, ‘* Old File ’’ Kitchen 
Knives and Match Safes. 

Harry L. WersspauM, Chicago, Ill.: Wholesale Hardware. 

Write Lity MrG. Company, Davenport, lowa: White Lily Wash 
ing Machines. Represented by A. Ruhling, 8S. T. White, W 
Walters and W. Standford. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Firearms. Represented by L. A. Cummings. 

XXTH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio: 
Water Tube Sectional Boilers, Radiators and Supplies, Warm 
Air Furnaces, Registers and Fittings. Represented by John 
Kersch and J. H. Cundiff. Souvenirs, Mirror and Blotter. 

YALE & TOWNE Mra. Company, New York City: Yale Locks, 
Builders’ Hardware and Art Metal Works. Represented by 
R. J. Kleinsmid, Charles J. Bellfuss and F, A. Maycumber. 

YouNG Mra. Company, Bellevue, Iowa: Young’s Combination 
Strainer and Cut-off. 


Repre 
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Display Boards of Germantown Tools. 
HE accompanying illustrations show a new departure 
in the methods adopted to bring to the attention of 
the trade, and particularly that of the prospective buyer, 
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Assortment A, Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ Hammers. 


the line of Hammers and Hatchets manufactured by the 
Germantown Tool Works, Philadelphia. The company 


has prepared a series of four boards or cards 22 x 33 in. 
in size, of hardwood in natural finish, on which are 
mounted by means of nickel plated brass clips, under 
which are German silver number plates for instantan 
eous identification, the various tools to be exhibited and 
sold. The idea of the makers of these tools is that the 
cards or boards should be displayed in a prominent place 
in the store, or used alternately or collectively in window 
displays. They may also be fastened together by means 
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Assortment C, Half Hatchets. 


of loose pin Hinges, and so used in the form of a hollow 
square or any other design, or fastened to partitions, as 
the surroundings permit, but at a hight which will enable 
them to be in easy reach for selling purposes, so that 
sales can be made directly from the board and the tools 
thus sold replaced from stock, a fresh and bright appear 
ance being always thus secured. <A photograph show 
ing the arrangement and corresponding number of the 
tools is furnished with each board, which can be fastened 
to the back of it and used for a guide in the assembling 
and proper maintenance of the display. These display 
boards are furnished the retailer without additional cost. 
the merchant paying only the regular price for the tools. 
With the display boards complete price lists of the line 
of tools and smaller catalogues for distribution among 
the consumers are furnished. The various card assort- 
ments are made up of the most popular types of tools; in 
other words, those which are usually the best sellers, and 
it has already been demonstrated that this method of 
appealing to the customers’ eye or bringing particular 
attention to the line of goods has developed the sale of 
the goods. The four assortments now placed on the mar- 
ket are known as Assortment A—comprising a line of 
Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ Hammers; B—Machinists’ 
Hammers; C—Half Hatchets, and D—Lathing and Pro- 
duce Dealers’ Hatchets. These assortments will be modi- 
fied, however, to mect the demands of the trade in the 
various sections of the country. 
sicenipniseieesicililipt bates 


THE D. P. HARRIS HARDWARE COMPANY, 48 Warren 
street, New York, handling Bicycles, Bicycle Parts, Sun- 
dries and Hardware as manufacturers’ representative, has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital, all paid in. The 
officers of the company are D. P. Harris, president; Sam- 
uel Monroe, treasurer, and J. L. Miner, secretary. Mr. 
Harris personally owns and operates the Penn Shear 
Company, Reading, Pa., and its product is marketed by 
the Harris Company. 
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Eradication of Farm Weeds. 

STRIKING example of the manner in which very 
diverse interests are related is furnished in a 
pamphlet issued by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Chicago, entitled, “ Eradication of Farm Weeds,” 
which abounds in illustrations of an agricultural char- 
acter. Among these are pictures showing the compara- 
tive yield of flax and grain according to the use made of 
sulphate of iron, which is one of the byproducts of the 
company. The pamphlet is sent out for the purpose of 
extending the knowledge of the merits of sulphate of 
iron for destroying wild mustard and other weeds that 
infest fields of grain. The chemical in question is put 
up in barrels, bags or in bulk and may be shipped in 
smaller quantities or in carloads direct from the com- 
pany’s mills. In use the sulphate is dissolved in water 
and applied with hand or field sprayers, illustrations 
of various styles of which are given. This is a subject 
which may well be looked into by Hardware merchants 
with a view to becoming familiar with the methods to 
which it relates in which their farmer customers will be 
interested. In many cases too it might bring up the 
question as to the desirability of adding this chemical to 
the Hardware stock, thus bringing together under the 
same roof the sulphate of iron and the Wire in the 
manufacture of which it was developed as a byproduct. 


The Princess Automatic Washing Machine. 


The accompanying illustration represents an auto- 
matic washing machine placed on the market by the 
Princess Mfg. Company, 451 E. Second street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Regarding the motor the manufacturer says 
that all internal valves and springs have been elimi- 
nated; that the valve motion is accomplished by a pure- 
ly mechanical throw, which not only positively reverses 
the valves, but securely locks them in their seats, giv- 
ing the motor great power; that the most powerful man 
cannot stop it at the throw of the valves, if the water 


The Princesa Automatic Washing Machine. 


pressure is 35 Ib. or more; that the motor will not choke 
up on high pressures, but that it will respond in in- 
creased speed, and that no matter how great the load or 
how high the water pressure, the valves cannot be lifted 
from their seats and so stop the motor. All parts are 
interchangeable, and the material and workmanship are 
referred to as being first class. 
———__~3-+@e 


Westinghouse Electrically Heated Glue 
Pots. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is putting on the market a line of improved 
electrically heated glue pots that represent the applica- 


tion of electricity in a simple and convenient form. The 
pots are made in 2-quart and 4-quart sizes, in both port- 
able and bench types. They are made of the best ma- 
terials for the purpose, and the application of electricity 
is simple and efficient. There is nothing to get out of 
order or to require any more attention than the ordi- 
nary glue pot. They are especially desirable for use in 
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those crafts where cleanliness is an important factor, 
where drip from steam pipes means damage to valuable 
materials, and where the fire risk from a gas heater glue 
pot is hazardous. At the same time their convenience 
and reliability recommend them to all users of glue. "The 
pots themselves are of seamless drawn copper with brass 
bail and wiper rod. The water bath is made of seamless 


Fig. 1.—Four-Part Portable Glue Pot, Showing Water Circulating 
Device. 


copper, and the heating element, which is wrapped 
around the lower portion, is inclosed in a watertight tin 
envelope. The water bath is provided with a patent cir- 
culating device, which gives it the maximum heating efli- 
ciency. This device consists of a hollow ring, the lower 
end of which is closed by a diaphragm having a central 
opening. This confines the heating action to the thin film 
of water outside of the device and sets up a rapid circu- 
lation in the water, which brings the glue up to the work- 


Fig. 2.—Bench Glue Pot, with Cover in Place. 


ing temperature in a short time. To further promote 
economical heating the pots are provided with heat reg- 
ulating switches, by means of which the glue can rapidly 
be brought to the desired temperature, and then main- 
tained there by a lower temperature of current. Fig. 1 
shows the parts of the 4-quart portable pot, including 
the water circulating device. Fig. 2 shows the bench pot 
with the cover in place, giving an unobstructed working 
surface on the bench. The glue pot and water bath are 
hung underneath, so as to be out of the way. When the 
pot is in use the cover is hung on the hook underneath 
the table. Electrically heated dry glue pots are made 
for those industries in which the water bath glue pot is 
undesirable. 
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The Arcade Window Screen Frames. 


The window screen frames herewith illustrated are 
put on the market by the Arcade Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, Ill. The illustration clearly shows the method of 
attaching the corner irons and the various parts of the 
frames, the frame being easily put together by means of 


the corner irons, these holding it firmly in shape. The 
complete frames, including strips, slides, molding and 





The Arcade Window Screen Frames. 


corner irons are packed in crates of 2 doz. each, in sizes 
ranging from 30 x 386 in. up to 36 x 84 in. The material 
for making the screens is also sold in 12-ft. strips, which 
can be cut to the size desired by customers. The strips 
are made in 1144 and 2 in. widths. These are packed in 
crates containing 144 ft., half of the strips being without 
slides for the top and bottom pieces of the frames. All 
frames and strips are finished with one coat of filler. 
The storage room required for this style of frame is 
very small, a feature which will be regarded with favor 
by the trade. 
a 


The Parker Double Swivel Vise. 


Meriden, Conn., 
shown 


The Charles Parker Company, has 
added to its line a double swivel herewith, 
which permits of universal adjustment, so that the work 
may be quickly set at any angle in either vertical or hori- 


vise, 





The Parker Double Swivel Vise. 


zontal plane without touching vise screw or lever. The 
special new feature is the barrel arrangement to procure 
the rotation of the vise for the vertical adjustment. The 
barrel is cast on the body of the vise and is broached out 
to take the slide. The binding clamp is released for ad- 
justment or tightened to make of the vise a solid whole. 
The horizontal swivel is endless, and may be set at any 
point of the circumference, to accomplish which the base 
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has a dovetailed circular keyway in which a binder is 
rigidly fastened by means of the clamping handle. It 
will be noted that the vise possesses features of con- 
venience for tool makers and others to whom a vise is 
an important tool. It is of semisteel, with solid steel bar 
slide strengthener, and has solid under portion to front 
jaw, which is a distinctive feature of the company’s 
vises. The jaw faces are of the best tool steel and are 
removable and renewable. The vise is made in three 
sizes, weighing, respectively, 45, 69 and 86 Ib., with jaws 
344, 3% and 414 in., and opening 3%, 6 and 714 in. 
—————_-- o——_—_—- 


Superior Spring Hinge. 





The Superier Spring Hinge Company, 123 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill., is placing on the market a new 
double acting, ball bearing, adjustable tension spring 
hinge, as illustrated herewith. The construction of the 
hinge is on the same principle as the company’s superior 
floor spring hinge. Fig. 1 represents the hinge as it ap- 
pears on the door. It is applied with less skill and labor 
than floor hinges, it is explained, as no cutting of the 
floor is necessary. The hinge is secured to the bottom 
part of the door by means of four machine screws, which 
enter through the cold rolled steel side plates into the 
hinge; also four wood screws, which fasten the plates to 
the door. By this arrangement the same size hinge can 
be used for doors of different thicknesses, and at the 
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Pig. 1.—The Superior Spring Fig. 2.—Sectional View of 
Hinge. Superior Spring Hinge. 
same time reinforces the door where the hinge is ap- 
plied. Fig. 2 gives a sectional cut of the hinge, with 
side plate removed. The hinge is compact, neat and 
strong in the construction, and on account of its sim- 


reduced to a 
a spring 
inside doors, as all the 


friction is 
wherever 


that 


can be 


plicity it is pointed out 
minimum. The hinge 
hinge is wanted 
working parts are above the floor concealed between the 
side plates in the door, fully protected from moisture 
and grit. The weight of the door rests on a ball bear- 
ing pivot, which is located on top of the hinge, so that 
no dirt or grit can enter. When hinges are required 
with two finishes there can be no mistake as to the right 
or left hand finish, as the same plate will fit either side. 
ihe tension spring is made of the best crucible steel. 


used 
for outside or 


— > 


The Universal Y-R Kitchen Brush. 





The Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is man- 


ufacturing the Universal Y-R_ kitchen wire brush, 
adapted to cleaning sinks, pans, skillets, kettles, stoves, 


&e. The ferrule is wound with wire to hold the brush 
wires so they will not fall out. The handle is highly 
polished, and the device is made attractive in every way 
as well as durable. Merchants are furnished with dis- 
play stands holding a dozen brushes, showing them to 
good advantage. 
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The New Green River Screw Plate for Green River screw plates. Attention is directed to the 
| Brazed Brass Tubing. long bearing secured on the die, Figs. 2 and 8, which 











7 permits the cutting of a straight and perfect thread. 
4 arve clearance holes are nrovided for chins ; als¢ 
i The Wiley & Russell Mfe. Company, Greenficld, Masa, © '"8e clearance holes are provided for chips and also 


has placed on the market a new and improved screw 
plate for threading brazed brass tubing, as shown in the 





Fig. 1.—The Green River Screw Plate for Brazed Brass Tubing 








accompanying illustrations, The die used in the screw 
plate, Figs. 2 and 38, is the company’s standard Green 


Fig. 2 Rear View of Die with Guide. 





oN DIVE 
GREEN RIVER 


for oiling the work. The point is made that the guide is 
nicely reamed making it accurate and true. The screw 
plates are furnished to thread all sizes of brazed brass 
tubing, 3-16 in. to 1 in. diameter, having 27 threads to 
the inch for all sizes, American thread, and 26 threads 
to the inch, all sizes English thread (Whitworth). 


———~»+- oe _____ 



















Ideal Gas Ranges. 






The Ideal Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has added 
many new patterns to its line of gas ranges this year, 
as shown in its No. 13 catalogue. Among other new 
River patent screw cutting die, as furnished with its features is the centrifugal top burner, safety oven 
ordinary sets for threading bolts and nuts, but has a lighter, cast iron coke attachment, so devised as to at- 


Fig. 2.-—Sectional View of Die with Guide. 
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Fig. 4.—Elastic Stock. 





new and improved’ guide. The stock, Fig. 4, is tach to right or left end of gas range, and elevated oven 
used in all the company’s regular Lightning and gas ranges. 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
























































































































































Animal, Fish and Vege- Chalk, in bulk......... # ton 3.00@ 3,40 Colors in Oil— eD A 
z China Clay. Imported.? ton 11.50@18.00 | piace oT bideaae 2 @i4 Blue, Celestial....... ee 
table Oils— # gal Cobalt, Oxide # 100 Ib 1.45@ 2.60 Blue ’ Chine ae ne? ee ae ™ Blue, Chinese........... 
. : oe Whiting, Commercial.# 100 h .42@ .52 jue, Dhinese 36 @i0 Blue, Prussian...........000000-2% 
Linseed, State and Western, MS «cs. +100) 5x@ .6) Blue, Prussian...........se0e0e 2 @36 Blue. Ultramarine 
on ‘ne Gs tis Sepphekhee S yi Ex, Gilders.........9 100 60@ .65 2 UC. U ee Soe E SRE a eens i ar Se eee 
‘ity, Be FR BR cx vscescee 4 @t SEUEV El _v Say mo CR eSasovoeesen's ‘ Carmine, No; @............00. 
City, Raw, in bbls..........43 @4 . Green, Chrome....cccccscccscees 2 @ié teem ys P a . 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls...... 70 @.. Putty, Commercial-—y» Bee ae 1 Gee. Pate: ox ceatibicdassenexazas (24 ao ae. ordinary 
Lard, Prime, Winter .65 @70 In bladders $1.70 @1.85 SieMNa, Raw... ..eseeeereseeeeees 2 @15 | y en "p a bbl oS ta 5% 
Extra No, 1.......... 49 (@5l In bbl ator soe ce 12 Se 1 SMG, MDE csnsccveseseessack 12 @15 ead, Red, bbis., & bbis., kegs. @ 6% 
. No, . a2 - . ry = — 2 5 aie hele ee oo e.s Umber. Raw 1 ala | Litharge, bbls., % bbls., kegs. @ 6% 
Bes Bo ccavennhcsopbsanvenensened 7 52 » to 5 Ib cans....... 2.65 @2,95 : oom <a tulist ae apap Pay { he Sn. 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b, mill,28%4@29 | In 12% to 50 Ib cans....... Se eee | CE RR os anennnonnnntonss A GH | Oe, Ametieen.....B ton Re. 
er Yellow 7 @37} . : A i jolden.......... 2%@ : 
a . bs it oeaig Spiri : | White Lead, Zinc, &c.— BUONO i» fad Sipe donde saben 14@2- 
oon mana 40 “@40™% | pirits Turpentine— x gal. | # th Foreign Golden. ........seseees 3 @4 
Tallow, Prime............0..--d8 @60 | SA ed lil 53%4@54 Lead, English white. in Oil..10%@10% [ae es, English. +10, (a i 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...41 @42 In machine bbls........cssccsee 54 @54% Lead, American White: aes Fetes, tae Avosnaannnrosses som 4@1: 
Light Strained 41 @42 | Lots of 500 tb or over, in Oil... @ 6% 4 rE ae 2 <0kw eo ees anes tenes $ @ul 
eer eee | @ Glue— | Lots less than 500 Ib, in Oil.. @7% | _“merican .. st testeseeeees S'2@ 8% 
MEMEMENGL <cceccésunssvsoncoss ttt @.. Cabi # DB Lead. White, in oil, 25 & tin - Indian, English............ 44@ 6 
at. C oe Bh H@T SERNA, 60000 senccssncccessosvenes 12 @15 PALS seeseeseeeeerecereeenseensees ela ate tsensees roe 3 @ 3M 
4 Coemet, Oogien aia 2 Ib 8 a gly, | Common, NGS icecscndktwansecans ie 9 Lead. White, in oil, 12% fb tin Red. —— y —— Seca : @10 
, Yor yomestic, P A. 42 ig. | EXtra White.....................18 @24 DAIS ivcopetsspanesepoussesennesen @ 7% | fed, Tuscan, English....... = @10 
%: Oe Sel — BU: 44 @16 B — an 50 gal, bbls,, = ean Lead White. in oil, 1 to 5 ~ een, Amer. a4 > oo eote 
4 Bed, BABINE.......0.ccceoenss soe 10 @2 Pann SBT RRSEOnS SAS She SRS SAIN 0 @1.20 | assorted tinS...........-...0.00-- @ 8% MNZUSD ......s eee ees # 100 th $1.15@1, 
Saponific Monckiccksscaskven 2 th 5%@ 5% | Foot Stock, White............. 12 @14 | Lead, American. Terms: On lots of | Sienna, Italian, Burt and 
Slee Walle, .......ccccaceoccol ae Foot Stock, Brown............. 9 @ll 500 Tbs. and over 2% for cash if paid Powdered ........ enubanedaas 3 @9 
Neatsfoot. Prime........-« 55 @5B German Common SED. cpackabl 10 @12 in 15 days from date of invoice | Italian, Raw. Powdered 3 @7 
se, ates WOE... scneceseece Yb 6 @&% German UM ds cccesneuscnsnatee 12 es 2 Tb American, Raw................ M@2 
_ a MR xan scassesnbons @ cs American Burnt ar A %@ 
ht: Mineral Oils— Irish .........+2.see0 @lé | Zinc, Dry— ee ad Pow’d. Tae 2 
; 2 Low Grade... 9 Tale, French........0.; 2 ton $18.00@25,00 
=a + 5@% 4 Grade.......00 if | ae t 00@25. 
Diack 3 gravity, 25@30 cold A gel Medium White 7 Ameri ~ be nssre anon rasents * @ 98 a = eabusnbad # ton 15,00@25.00 
: € pretesse eee eee errr ere “ 2 ae 2 | frencn yrocess), ead Seal. Ota i ‘efTra rench. # 100 th 90@ 1.00 
" 0 oF + } ok * 1, ae } . vr m1 4 ’ ° et r 
€ > p mats 15 cold test... ee Gum Shellac— en | (Fre neh process), Green S« al 7%4@ 7% TRANS, cicvsscaccanc # 100 .8hKa@ 1,00 
= : ne inane nanan .12%@1 | Dry German (French process), Red ice 2 10 ; > 
ae Cylinder, light filtered... ..20%@21 Rleached, Commercial.. 2. 94 @H | Seal .. 7 a ¥ = tb, No. 1. T5@ -80 
j Dark, filtered. ............;....18 @19 NN MR inc incisisonkeckse saute 30 @: Green : . ee +P 19 B, No. 3, OG % 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity. .14%4@15 PREOM ..cccasces ah NEE Se 75a gu, | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@ 3 
Lt 4 sp. eats + Diamond I ( French, Red Seal............... 84@ 8% mney. ae soe Powdered. ates 
e: 883 sp. gravity pees @11% | Fine Orange....... éoaeniaxceles ae GE MDE cc craisesesenseers 10'2@10% it, American,........ se eeee a@ 
™ Ri’. ,caskceshietctense RERCEES 138%@14 | A, C. Garnet...... "**° 5 ope aera 4 Raw, American..............., 1%@ 2 
Miscellaneous— 5 A inne sine dicae nae Dry Colors— #@ | Yellow Chrome, Pure........... 13 @15 
om Kala Button........ eek 18 @20 Black. Carbon.. vGohuewekanen 6%4%@10 Vermilion, American Lead 7 @B 
mee Narytes: Dd. Cc 9 @s yore Ras @ ai cicada es ee ‘ 
i yee 7 eS ; ‘ : ee Black Drop, American......... 3%@ 8 Quicksilver, bulk.............. 65 
cae oe oesees 2 oo = a a Getagee BiAveccccsees 38 @410 Black Drop. English............ 5 @i5 Quicksilver, bags.............. Ou 
Amer, floated........ 9.00@20 T N.. SS Nees ge seed 2% @25 | Black, Ivory..............ccc.c00 16 @mn English, Imported............ 6 @70 
See INE ccsvcniccbue MP tom 13.00@16.50 | VS. O..ccccccccccccccccccccceeed? @48 Lamp, commefcial............+9: 4 @6 EE Oe eee $0,90@1,0€ 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—I» the following quotations General 


Goods—thart is, those which 


are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
jobbe rs. 
broken packages often command higher 


from manufacturers or 


represent those current in the 


mar- 
whether 
orders and 
while lower 


small 
prices, 


Very 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special 


type (Roman) relate to 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
trade, 


obtainable by the fair retail 


ji »bbers. 


Range of Pricer .—A 
means of the symbol @ 


Pisum Blind— 


Cviumbian and Domestic......... 33% % 
NOFUA' BD sccvessnccsenseconcesscenegsoces 10% 


Ziuuwmerman's—See Fasteners, 


Window Stop— 
Syes’ Patetitliccsscccactsceve ‘ 
Taplin’s l’erftection 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, dc. 
Anti— Rattlers— 

Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, % doz. pairs, Nos, l, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 

Fernald Quick Shifter, @ doz. 
PUTS creccccccccsccsecccccess $2.00@ $3. 00 
Anvils—American— 

Eagle Anvils.......ses++++ # bb G8'e¢ 


Hay-Budden, Wrought....... Feayy ¢ 
ROGUE - ccancasensvoustatvse # Ib Yae@%e 


Imported— 
Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, 
De vewaesauseensnevestnetecaes lu 10+2 ¢ 


Peter VWaiight & Sons, # Ib, 84 to 349 
Ib, 1l¢; 350 to 600 lb, ll'ee¢. 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Miliers bails Co., §18.0U........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
TAvinestom Well Dliiiccacccsccocascsce 10% 

Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur.... - TL 10@80 % 
Jennings’ Pain., Bright. 6s&lOa WZ 












Black Lip or Blued.. .ts@b6d&d 7, 
Boring Mach, Auyer’....... 70% 
Car Lils, 12-in, twist..... yok 10% 
Ford's Anger and Car Bits....... 40857, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con-, 

BEG'S ccccecccccevecceecses eect 
Forstuer Pat. Auger Bit h 
C. BE. Jennings & Co.: 

No, 10 ext. lip, R. Jensingy ba ov 

&T 2 

No. 30, R, Jennings’ list... ,..... 50% 
Russciit Je@uulugs’......-ceceee 25k 10K 24 % 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits....... aeccees 15% 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits coveeehe 
Pugh's Black........ceccccccscccccccees 20 
Pugh's Jennings’ Pattern.......+.e.- 
Snell's Auger Bits.......... 


Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in 

Snell's King Auger Bits . 50% 
Wriglt’s Jennings’ Bits.............50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark's l’atitern, No. 1, @ Gee. 
a: Serr 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern. 
t. kK. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s -_ 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 

60&109 







size, =e pesdcenerececesencosesed 10% 
GWE S  ivececscanccenesasesdesiess eevee BO% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.26 


German L’attern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$5.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 








~men Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 
LGR sasvachbitvostecsusonade. eyes 25& 10% 
WORE - cacneunecsnekdadeneeeAdabes 20% 
' Ship Augers and Bits—~ 
ERip AUGETS. occ csess E10 
bord’ 
eG 8 es 
LHe ymmedieu’ © ccenenaddonnaseananbell 6% 
a! atrous’ owe 
Sone $s 





Awl Hafts— See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 


Awis— 
Brad Awls: 

Handled ......- 

Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@6é¢ 

Untiundled, Patent. .gro.66@0¢ 
Peg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@3}¢ 

Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 


Scratch Atrcle: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@4.00 


-gro. $2.75@3.00 


Handled, Socket..qro.$11.50@12.% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Kets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 


Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality ‘ bs a 


Second Quality. ws oe Bh 25D 5.50 


Goods.—Quotations 


goods of 


Thus 





printed in the ordinary 
particular manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 
from manufacturers or 


that the price 
per cent, 

Names of 
dresses of 
also THE IRON AGE 
thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.- 
Lists 


-“ The 


Additions and Corrections.—The 


of the goods 


Manufacturers.—For the 
manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
DIRECTORY, 
gives a classified list of the products of our 
DIRECTORY 


Tron Age Standard 
” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


in question ranges from 33% 
discount to 383% and 10 per cent. 


discount, 


names and ad- 


issued May, 19CT, which 
advertisers and 
Ilardware and 


of the Iron, 


Hlardware 


trade are requested 


to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 





Jhouble Bit, base weights: 
first Quality........87.00@T7.50 
Seconu Quaiity.... 6U.50@6.75 
Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Agile 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collur. .44,@s ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .454o'4¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose... .384@4ha¢ 


Au. yg Com., New Style.poasd ¢ 
No. 3 Bolid Collar ..ccccss hoa ¢ 

salf fatent; 
Vos. 7, 8 U1 and 12. .65065&107% 
WOG. 13 6 Ubi. cen ves GHALGIE 10 | 
WOe, 16 46 WB. ciccces Ta WELZ 
Nos. 19 to 22... . Wa WE 10% 

Boxes, ‘Axle 

Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., 5@b¢ 


Common and Concord, turned 
lb., 6@7¢ 


Half Patent. .ccsesces lb., 9eq@ili¢ 


B.it- 








Fishing— 
Ilendryx: ms 
A Bait. ccccccccccecs ecce cocccececcece 20% 
B Bait........-+6- «+ +29 fo 
Competitor Bait 0&5 % 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.. 
PUMA cccccscsevcce 
Spring— 
Spring Balances. ..... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances,.......... eae 
Circular Balances....... --. 00&10% 
Large Dial.....ccsccccsccccccececccess 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 19 to 40 Ib. 


per lb., —@2! 52%, ¢ 


1 owel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.60 
Beams, Scale— 


Beeld BOG... cccccvicsisess 40% 
Chattillon’s NO. L..sccccceceeeceeeees 30% 
Chattillon’s No. 2......+-seeeeceees 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 
ere re $0.85 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 
NO ix v-ce = 00 000s aude $1.20 


No, 10 Wire Tinned...... #8 doz. $1.55 
Beaters, Egg- 
Holt-lyor + 
Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap'd, $0.80; 
No. A, Jap'd, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85; Nu. 6, Jap'd, $1.65. 
Lyon, Jap'd, per doz, No 2 


T ase c 
aplin g. Co.: 
Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
.00; No. 75, $6.50; No, 100, oa 


No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No, 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; o 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00 

Tczner & Seymour Mfg, Co.: - 
a a i eer rrrrry $6.50 

Bellows— 

Blackamith, mendere List. 
Split L eather 60k 10@65% 
Grain Leather...... -50@50E 10%, 

Hand— 1s 
Inch.. 6 9 n |8 
Doz. .35 50 6 ‘. 6.50 7.50! = 
Moiders— = 
Inch.. 10 22 15 a 1% 
Doz. .87.56 9.00 12.00 15.00) 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods.. .75&5@754¢1045% 
High grade.......... 70410075 % 
SGUOED cccvcosccccsccecoccceccececess 15810 % 
SE dew wuntcconencekswemmaetae 50% 
Door— 

Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 554 30% 
Hand— 

Polished, Rrasa...... DENG G0% 


White Metal... .50¢ 

J. eS INES % 
SPOR ER PRET EE CES MESS 
Coue'’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33°4@35 “ 





| 





Miscellaneous— 


Warm Bellececccincve lb., 24@2\%¢ 
Church and School... .60@6v&éd, 


Leather— 
6085 % 


Belting— 
Letra Heavy, Short Lap.. 


Regular Short Lup... .60&10&5% 
POE. canscvruncceseee's T0k5% 
AGRE BtaOndare...cccecceces 75% 
Cut Leather Lacing...... pUk10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft 
2)4¢ 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
TITIES 7, 
Common Standard... .70Qi0é&10% 
Standard - WaTWES 
NE ea eet e ae a ee GUL IOV IO Z 
Jiiuh Grade... ...... -dUé5Q@iVEIU% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Green Kiver Tire Benders and Up. 
BELLETS 2 cccccccccccccccccsesceseveseesce 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,'’s 1907 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes............-- 50 
FOROS  <cccescscece Cecaeeceeseoesoosond 60°, 
Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common W ooden geuee's TITIES % 


B. & L. B, Co. 

Boston Wood Snatch 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50& 10? 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock ond 
NEE cenannecenetednesimentnasaseunss 30% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Paper and Wood Lined..... 49% 

Lmbossed ) 
Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Bese? CO... cccccecccssceces 3344% 
Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 

Common Carrtage (cut thread): 


*% < 6 and sgmaller..... pa— 

Larger and longer......70@ ; 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a— 
GO sce vkheweaceus jWa—*% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 

% & 4 and smaller... .75é5a 


Larger and longer......70a—Z 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch . 8 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$.30 .35 .45 60 BO 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap"é: 


WO «cana we ase 10 
Per de: .$1 20 i 90 2.25 
Cast Iron C hain. ,Flat,Japanned: 
Diese tie eae 6 8 10 
i. ae $1.00 1.50 1.65 


Cast Jron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Rrass Knobs: 


CMOS sca set es - 6 8 10 
CF GO8.... . $0.75 35 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. 80@804 10%, 
Barrel Bronzcd........- 60410 % 
I i i ge 704 and 10% 
Shutter - 0L5A50E 1045 % 
Square Neck..... «+ .HAM5410% 
BOE os cnc cetons 70 104 10% 
TOOe PORE TOs cc cccoccccoccessoss 557 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. 45% 
Expansion— 
Richards Mf, Co.... 2 .. .50& 10 
Steward & Romaine Mfg, Co 
a Se eee 55% 
Style No, 1 AS : 55° 
Style 1). Dbl. Jaw. Single. ™ 
Lag Screw ; ‘ 6614 


range of prices is indicated by | quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 
vols @ 33% & 10% signifies Ilardware Merchants, 
ae " _ — _ si _ a 


Plow and Stove 


PRP A iavaaevaxees GILITO ZL 
DIGS wcecessereecesea el du U1 Sucka 4g 
Tire— 

Oe a ee 80% 
ge ne 80% 


Awericau Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’ 
Eagie Vhila., list Oct. 
Bay State, list Dec. 

Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, "84... .82%27 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99.........+. 8052 





Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99............ By, 
Norway Phila.. list Oct., ‘84 0% 
EGE oe . 824% 

Shelton Co 
Tiger Brat ‘d, list Dec. 28, '99.....80% 
Phila . Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884. .82'2% 

Upson Nut Co.: 

UO FU dceccccceces seeeceececs 72%% 
Borers, Bung— 

Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
SNGN ss < c0% I', 14 1% 2 
Per doz....$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
‘Line CECT COREE Ee 2 214 
Pe aio a 0'4is $8.65 11.50 

kiiterprise Mfg. Co Nou, 1, $1.25; No 
2, $1.73; No. 3, $2.50 eachs........ 25% 

Boxes, Mitre— 
©. E, dommiaee B Cos cccacccscccess 25 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10 Langdon 


CO are 15& 10° 
OT ° vecaccunscecucweenne 40% 
ED cdcanustecasccusndsqeaseusnasueine 45 

Braces— 
Common Ball, American. . $1.50 
Barber’ Ghana daebinnans 50d 108 10@ 60d 10% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 

il: Miscadstennphvdbaaduplnipnukedted aaa 60% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.............. 50&57 
PEO MIR oc coccncecessasesess 60% 


Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. ‘50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces .. -25&10% 
P., 8. & W. Co, Peck’s Pat..60&10% 


Brackets— 

Wrought Steel..... TOk10A7T5£10% 
Sradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5 
Griffin’ 8s Pre ssed ey 75@75& 10% 
rriffin’s Kolding Brackets 70&10% 

Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
rr ee # doz. $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co........ . T5& 20% 
Wie Geet: Geaces ccaccasccas cones 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Al’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart. .10 12 14 ] 

x 


Water, Rey. ..25.35 28.00 32.00 
6 


Water, Hvy.. .45.35 $8.00 52.00 s 
Fire, Rd. Btm.$82.00 34.65 $8.65 {3 
WO ancueacen S7.35 $1.85 $5.35 

Bull Rings—sSee Rin; 


Butts— Brass— 
¥ 


Wrought, High List; Oct. 26,°06.55% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout's 4u 
Cast Iron- 

Fast Joint, Broad S0E990 50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 404 10a50% 
Po : e T0105 % 
Loose Pin............M&LQS% 
Mayer's Hinges. Sewaeaaas TWAS 
Parliament Butta....... 70@ 7046 


Wrought Steel— 
Pright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 


¢, Bull 


WOU 55 ia. 4:tin kk wee VESY, 
Reversible and Broad. .W&i% 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Lam 

Inside Blind. &e. ¥ 


Back Flaps, Table Oh: st. 65 Y 
Japanned 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin, 


Ertra 0@— 


: HO45& 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip ny 
I Os eine a NES | 
Rtecnle Ttined...... 79% | 
Pall Tipped...... - 19% 

















Cases, nae 











15% 5 200, 30, 


yuu” 
Heudryx Bronze; Series 700, 800. 300 
Hendryx Enameled 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and a 


1 prong, per 
Sharp, 1 prong, per ib., teow 
— s, Blunt 4@4% ¢ ; Sharp, 442@5% ¢ 
r, Blunt, 444% ¢ 3 ‘oo V2@1% ¢ 






































Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Caps, Percussion— 
ane: p Bs Bwcse 5 
Be eee cae “per M Sy@3s¢ 
. per M so@it¢ 
. per M 48@50¢ 
per M 62@és¢ 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20€5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets. 15410 % 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 


Blank oe 4 


» $5.50. cc ccccec AGE 
cccccee LOGS 
seeeee L085 


















































































































22 cal. ten $1.50. 


Ball, Swgd.$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. ... $1.49 
Central Fire - 25 

Varget and Sporting Rifle. . 
Primed Shelis and Bullete.15410 
Rim F ire, Sporting. 
, Military. cccses 1545% 


Caste: rs 

















BS; B: Caps, Con, 






























































coesceceeeee DO 











Philadi iphia 
Ball Bearing 
(Roller Bearing)... 
Steel Gem......----ee-eeee 















































Cattle Leaders— 














Chain, Proof Coil— 


4dmerican Coil, 








Straight Link: 
































Lig to 114 inch. 




















On on 4- 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 








German Pattern Coil: 

TOLS @ E10 % 

3. 60E10L10 C 60k10E 1045 % 
; 50L10 @ HOES YZ 















































Halter Chaings..... 

German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ‘97 

Covert Mfg. Co, 
Halter ...... 





. . « CO@GIES% 























Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 






































614,—6- 3, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
6i4—6-2 2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
644— 8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
644.— 10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
ner pair for Hooks | 
per pair for Nos, 2 
2c; No. 1, 8c; No. 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
-WkWaAWEI&d Z 


Miscellaneous— 
list July 10, ’98: 
. 60 

















NOTE.—Add 2c 
Twist Traces; 




































































Jack Chain, 




















Safety and Plumbers’ 











re Chein -eeelb., 444@5% 























yada Community: 
American Halter, 








Dog and Kennel 

ussasenehpooboue .35&2'2@40% 

and Kennel 
@50: 


ween eeeeeeseeeeeeees 











U oan Dbi.- 


Chain and soe Sash— 


Steel oo 


Sash Chain Attachments, per on 8¢ 
i Sash Ribbon, 


Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue... .1 
Carpenters’ Red... ..: 
Carpenters’ White. . 


Checks, Door— 


ft 
Sash Ribbon 


-gro., 40a 45¢ 


THE 





Chests, aut~ 





American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........25% 
Gentlemen’ 2 Chests, with Tools. .25% 
Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., C chests, 
SER TRONIA sons doccpsvcassaeens on % 
Machinists and Pipe Fitters’ 
ee ee 45% 
ne CRIED, ccncnsussscesessnesent 45% 
Jennings & Co.'s Machinists 
Cah DU cencusuesnsdaosapeeswabe ™%% 
Chisels— 


SocketF raming any eee 
ees 80@—¥Y 


Standard List 

buck bros 

C. E. Jennings & Co.: 
Socket Firmer Nag, 10 
Socket Framing No. 





i - Slentsbivestasnenessaens oe 
fe @& 8. ds White O0..00ccc0e 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers...... 8045 @35% 
suck BOTOD.. 2's 00000005000 cn0sensctesevess 3U% 
EK. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. .25% 
L. & I. J. White Co.cccoccccccss 245%, 


Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@18¢ 






Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks........... 

Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 

Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 

Empire .......ccccccceees coe oes 

Blacksmiths’ sscccese coos 

Jacobs’ Drill Chucks......:: 

l’ratt’s Positive Drive........sccccse. 

Skinner Patent Chucks: . 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 35% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat., 
2%; Positive Drive.............- 40% 
Planer Chucks... .......00-20002 20% 


Face Plate Jaws 
Standard Tool Co.: 





Improved Drill Chuck............ 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos. 2.2364 5 = 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21......... 35% 
Scroll Combination, Nos, 83 0% 
oh ae % 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..25% 


Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 8% 








Independent Steel, No, 64......... 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, ion 
SG BRkesececcconscovcacoccene Ya 
ee NS CO eae 25% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Universal, No, 42.........-.esecesee: 35% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
St 00 dl stcothecnabeneninahinn te 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
Ul: hteensinebesheneuakobese sesentens¥ 30% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 
ee eer oo 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 507% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
ee SS a 4a 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
SUREEOED DONNIE: oc satdsconecsccecene 085% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... BERAS7. 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & 
ER. chsdasdnsneeesunssesnaecorsinnd 
Resly, Parallel 
Myers’ Hay Rack 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65° 
Wood Workers, Hammers 40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 40%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 


Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 


Cleavers, Butchers'’— 


PONtee WBEOR a ccnncacconnscenensossncccess 30% 

Fayette R. Piumb.. jantusebentapsaced 30% 

L. & I, J. White Co............... 30° 
Clippers, Horse and 

~ Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: | 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 )} 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear ze 

RA $6.75 R 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 

ing Machine, each...... $12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 

ing Machire, No. 8, each..$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05, 
80£80€ 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire. 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardocare list: 
Plain Ribbs, Glohe, 
Racking, Liquor, 

ie 2k6eon see nwee ba oe nva— 
Compression Bibbs.60410@ <9 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens &. 
Son’s list... 

a Walter B. Stevens & Son's” 
ist 


Kerosene, 
Bottling, 


hp hceRNhsteieehdanhee ses tes neaeeee 0”, 
Compasses, Divitiers, &c. 

Ordinary Goods...... 70k 10@75 %, 

Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers.................. 60% 
RI I i ee W&10% 


IRON 


WHO BOP G inca sin ecccescndannceces 


International 


AGE 








March 5, 1908 








Conductor Pipe,— Slaw and Kraut— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: Henry Disston & Sons: 
Galvanized aon — Kraut Cutters.......... 35% 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. OFT GEPRLETS. cc ccccccesccccccccceccs 3 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
methane Iron, 14, 16420 oz. Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....# doz. $3.0 
es — oe Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
enn 6 5OEITIAY, 45% | Se eer # doz. $1.00 
eres Tobacco— 
TOES % 55% iy 
Western and Southern: = | an ene Cheap. . doz. $4.25@$}4.50 
654107 5 li, = of MEOTPTISS ...0ccccecscece +++ eG 30 
a a een H0£5% | National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
gr sass neace roti atehnacnshtcuoecscercecs! 40°, 
DIMA fy que c > /y 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Face- 


tory shipme nts generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
L. & G, Mfg. Co.: 


Si nena scane 2 
Galvanized, ea.$1. “85 $2 
Galvanized, JL inex . 

| ee 
Each ....-. $1.95 
WMO MAUI. kc ccncdesssecssenes 10 
Agate 


Coopers’ Tools— 

See J'ouls, Coopers’, 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, $ lbs. to patr 
and heavier, 24@27¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair..... 
Cord— Sash— 


Braided, Drab....... ° 
Braided, White, Com., 
to 12, 23¢; No. 7, 23%4¢; No. 6, 
2444¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound, 
Cable Laid Italian, lb., 
Italian, lb., 


side Saar ea 


‘Nos. 8 


A,No. 18, 25¢; B, 


Common India...... lb., 11@11\%¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted.1i8@20¢ 
Patent Muesté..ccsceres lb. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russid...... lb... .81¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd'd..... lb. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb.13@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted...lb...17¢ 
earl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ®@ b, 
2i2¢; No. 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 264%¢; 6, Z*¢. 
Garmens Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
i cxucksebeneennns ierankoner ene ¢ 
Potmes: 
Eo 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 10¢ 
Bamson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # %., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- Loe 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ {2 
Massac husetts, White....8 th 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab.....% Ib 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
Silver Lake, per lb.: 
A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....574%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon, 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906........ 9@— 
Heudryx Standard Wire Picture C ord,” 
old list 85&10°% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
EMME - cecawisnsadves sdb veneabictwan 85&10% 
Cradies— 
GOR visa c00s0 0000s sey 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gr0., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 


Zelnicker’s Lumber. ? gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow. and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x 4 in, Round, $2.50; 5 in, x 
% in, Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
pees BE BM SSA. cccivescscsd $3.00 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50 
ME. © Rabe babivehbiGul cdacwuaninwecul .00 


Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

- 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 


Silver Company: 












No, 12 M’d'm Knives, 1847.# doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
Se RO: o5ccsesvonncct # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Oe, eh, SES MOD. ve coscvckamnetabend 40% 
Pte UN, cnogpenincnsconnitihonndananes 60° 
B. Mfg. Co.. 
Woodward 
Meat and Food— 
American ‘ ‘ os admins 
anes 401 402 493 404 4095 406 407 
Each .. $ $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
OR vse sus 2 ® 
Each $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@%5&7%4% 
RR. ONE SUG cous. vadenvascncce W&T4” 
P.. S. & W. Co 
ID - wingidccabanbdingdlend . doz a6 7 
Nos 1 2 
$14.00 $17.00 $19. 00 $30. 00 
10@40&5 
olin 60&10&5% 
Little Giant......... ....8 doz. 40@50 
Nos.. 305 310 312 320 322 
$35.00 $48.09 $14.09 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605. ® doz, $24.00, 
40&10°, 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. 2 
SNA) Scnngnankebiesndawaidacen 45& 10&10% 
15.00 $18.00 
Erterprise Beef Shavers........ 25@30% 





3 4 6 8 
00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 


$2, "15 $2°10 $3.30 ou 15 
DRE s be cidedecnesqunnsasasen 10% 


-26@29¢ 


1b. 35¢ 


No. 18..37¢ 
22¢ 


Pints Post Hole, &c.— 


Disston’s: 
mae, Gon, SP. W. ....02<ccse00e 25 
Samson, # doz,, $34.00............. 2% 

Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole 4 





Vaughan Pattern Post ~~ don $00 
doz 
eyetection Post Hole Bn ; 
Split Handle Post Hole Digzers 
doz., $7.7 
Hercules Pattern, # doz........ 
Kohler’s, # doz., Universal, $15.00 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
| CME. sas ce deGeecewecenewd $7.5) 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, 
Se | CR ec be 


Dividers—see Compasses. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling “Emery Wheel Dressers... . 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 


Drills and Drill Stocks 


Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 

Machines 
Breast, Millers Falls...... 
Breast, ny Ge MS vain ace eu aee 334 
Goodell Automatic Drills.50&1| NG 608 10% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drilis.33'&10% 


ae 
oJ 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25%, 
NS a eee 40% 
MONON.  WOMOOOEE Bionic id cccsseceecaed 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
DEED -sesGidanenivonesersendivennceed 40% 
ee Sg ear ree 40% 
Ratchet, Celebrated.................. 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W., 
50&5% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $iv.u0; 
Adjustable, No. 10, Oe ee 334% 
Twist Drills— 
Ee TOO i'w s 545.504 6 4 oe WAMWES% 


diaper and Straight Silianns 
604 10@70 % 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 


— s Screw Holder and Dee # 
aoz, 


2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 

Ssnade skp theien Chai wuans nied Accson 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
SRNR are ety: 50 
Ce ie eee cad 70% 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets. No. 3, $12..50° 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. - 40&10% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet. 
Goodell’s Auto 


ee ceeeeccaes e5atsei0? 
Mayhew’s Biack Handle.. wane , 
Mayhew’s Monarch 
Millers Falls, Nos 
Millers Falls 


20 as ; 4 
Nos. 11, 12, 41, 





Smith & Hemenway Co 

turn, 6675°,; Elmora, 60%; Star, 
30&10% 

Swan’s 

Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 oz. 
Rastern: 
T5kSY 60£€10% $5 % 
Central: r a 
T5L10% 65% 5% 
Ww ester nand Southern: 
6045 % hOES % 
So. Western: ; " ‘ 
T0E10% J5LTMY, 42149 
Terms.—2t for cash. 


Factory shi 
ments generally delivered. y ship 


Nute.—Lower prices are made in 
some sections, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Gaiv. Steel and Galv. C.! 

Standard Gauge... .85@8&ik10% 
ee sh Ek 0% We ad bw CR 50% 
NO. Bh.isce TTT TT - 25% 
OR: SE wid i were aia 9s in| hae my 
Copper a ones sob 0d 0 56 oem 50410% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue......... 40&10&10°% 
Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40& 10% 
Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
i 1.5 ¢ we 4 
4 Kegs... 1b. 5% ¢ 
4 1b.5 3 6 
10-1b. cans, %4 . . ‘ 
10 in case... .6%é 7 ¢@ €62@ 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10. -10¢€0¢# KR @ 
Less quantity..10 @ 11 é@ 8 . 


NOTF.—In lot + 
of 104 is given. 81 *o 3 tons a dtscount 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezere, Lemon. 


iger. .40% 





Tae atea hai $1.50@$1.75 


20 LA Bi F 


etna td 


wets. 


rch 5, 1908 


 asteners, 
Nene RE  vceseageesaseente ened 50&10% 


‘s Patent. 


ord and Weight-— 
3 TIA. .ccccvccscsccevvceess 33% % 


Corrugated— 


Corrugated rasteners,.......- 70% 





Faucets— 
TAMCGK. 6c coe cece. 50 10@ 60% 
Leather Lined, 
ck LUMT0% 
| Cedar....+- - 4065 @ 40& 1045 % 
ann eens wes sartaectitn 


illic Key, 


roteum 






t LOCK... -eeceeseeerseseeecs 
Sommer’s Peerless Th Key.. £06 
Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 60% 
Sommer's Victor Mtl, Key.50&107 
Sommer's Duplex Metal ey. 60% 
Sommer's Diamond Lock....... 0% 
; Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 
Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined; iby 
n Sommer’s Chicago Cork tak 09 
; Sommer's O. K. Cork Lined.. 
Som wer’s No Brand, Cedar.. ~ 60% 
, Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
f Measurin 
terprise, e doz. e.. wwwneen an 
ine’s, ®@ doz. $36.00......- 
National Measuring, @ doz. $36. rele? 


Felloe Plates— 
see Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
est Brands. ; HA NENESS 
dard Prands. 15410 @ 809 
er Grade. . .75&1b4h10@ suk 10% 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, er list, July 
Oh. Onadawes ae . 83 1-3@40% 


Fixtures, Fire Seee— : 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% 
Kichards Mfg. Co.:; 


Universal, No. 103; Special, No. 


104 ...cccccevcvsccccccseess sevccesecs $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.......sscssss 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... “60&10% 

Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inth. cai aks <a 17 19 21 


Per doz....- $3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 
D.. Be OE: Man naductneceesenes 25% 
Keudibeg Hardware CO....cccceeeeeeees 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOUR. —- Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 








using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net he 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. - 60&10% 
Victot, BAF e<exseess ee ris&zia 
Victor, Manure...... ao 
Vi tor, Header....... 657%, 
Champion, Hay...... 66% % 
Champion, Header... 65% 
Champion, Mauure.. / 
lumbia, Hay..... 60& 20 7 
( fot Manure... .70% 
Columbia, Spading...... % 
Ha wkeye Wood Barley. 40 


W. & C. Potato Digger. 


ACG TRAE s sc cccscavsssccne 


Acme Manure, 4 tine... 0& 1085 % 
Dakota Headef........+.. 60&20% 
Jackson Steel Barley.. (0.8 20 %, 
Kansas Meader.......++ssseeeee 65 





W. & C. Favorite Wood Barle 
Viated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@s0¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Of) ccoexen ee ae Se: ee 
Rach ~ $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pane, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
ROMs 6 635x0 awed - $2.75 
COO. xs sao 4 aera coe ae 


Waterproof Sql. 
Waterproof Dbi. 
Waterproof Tpl. 


Taped.. $8.65 
Taped... 4.40 
Tape d.. 5.15 


10£214% 


Gates, Molasses and Oi!— 

Stebbins’ Pattern...... 8I@80L5% 
Gauges— 

Warking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 


stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c....... 50&50&10% 
67 





Disston’s Marking, megeinn &e. .67%%, 
Wire, srown & Sharpe’s.. ++ +2 3dB% 
Wire, P. 8, & W. Co." aig? 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
sa ments, per gre. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1. $2.00; %. $2.80 
Npike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 


$2.80: 2. $2.60 
Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$5.90: 2. $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65& 10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
#5410@50% 


Spike, 


Elwell’s 


THE_ 


IRON 


AGE 





Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade....gro.$6.00@6.50 
Dixon's Everlasting, 10-I) pails, ea. 
8¢; in boxes, ¥ doz., 1 bb, 1.2 


ina cial Sedan ein ciaine worl ccccces «GR.00 
Helmet Hard Oil. padiedeaskesesanesens 3% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co..... eoeccecesdd BG33%K10% 
Grinders— 


Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; *. 
$ 


BED cccvccccsvcavcescecsdeseeseecsee te 
Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A_ 
Combined, $6,50........++eeeeeees- 30% 
lundum Disc Grinders, each 
ED ccccdccvcsesdeceesoescoous eocces A 
Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, ¥, 
inch, #@ doz., §2. 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted.......++.- ooc0% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.. 


40&10&2% 


eeeeeees 


H alters and Ties— 


Cow Ties......- « «+ COL5G6IE10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: ‘S 
WEED kcececanctewdvsediccnsaceceous 302%, 
Jute Rope......cccccccccccese eoecees 35% 
Sisal Rope......ccccoccscccces sevens 20% 
Cotton Hope.....ccccesecse ee | 
Hemp Rope.......- essedeocveesesos ey 
Oneida Community: i 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5", 
Am. Cow Tie@........-sseeee-:- 45@650 % 


Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&104&5 7% 


Hemmers-— 
Handled Hammers— 


Heller's Machinists’. - 55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller's Farriers’....... 40&5@NWK10K5% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: ; 
Crucible Steel,.....ccceccsceecsecess 50% 
Barriers’ ..ccccccccccccceccces names : 
Riveting .....scccccccccecccvcceecsss b 
Machinists’, revised list....... Bie&5 4 
Blacksmiths’ .....ccsccseccscenes 50&5 % 
Fayette RK. Plumb: 
A, B. Nail... cccecess 40&2%2@40&12% %, 
Eng. and B, S, Hand. 50&lW&5@60K5% 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60@60& 10% 


Rivet and Tinners’.40&732@40&12%2&5% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 1b., per 1b., 50¢.. .804&10% 


$ to & Ib., per ., 40¢..... 806107, 

Over 5 1b., per 1b., ” re 

Over 5 ib., per Lb., 30¢ .80&h10E10% 
Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &c. Gk WWE 1045 % 4 


Hoe, Rake, dc. ........+++ 40% 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, éc.: , 
LORD BORG. 2c ccccecows 40% 
BN | 26 bce te oem 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BARIMe ncccccdevcdecceseeccssecsecccocs 


Champion ... 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.33.00@$3.50 
Bred Awl. o<crces gro .$1.65$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, A pple, $1.754 
$1.95; Hickory... .$1.60@$1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30G$1.49 
liammer, 


Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10G60E 10485 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished.. 
Plane Handles: 





.C5aT5¢ 


Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.7i¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


Chapin-Stenhens Co.: 


ee a arr 30@30&10% 
SE 5 sscndsanemeneneecen® 60@60&10% 
ee eS aa 6%@60&10% 
Saw and Plane.............-30@0&10% 
Screw _ Driver......... 30@30&10% 
Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet 7" ger 
Handles ...... vee 1S&1DY 


Nicholson Simpli ity File Handle... 
%? gro, $0.85@$1,50 
J. L. Osgood: 


Indestructible File and Tool. 7? 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No. 2. $8.50; 
No, 3, $9.00; No. 4, $9.50: No 
5, $10.00 vcese,eeBt0, lots 10% 
W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co, : 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in., $2.00; ) 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 
in,, $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in. 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 
30 in., $3.80. 
Sledge,’ ® doz, oval, 30 's:| 










—s octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
ova 36 in., $4.00: octagon, 
36 in., $4.00, f = 
Axe, ®@ doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in., $5.80. 
Adze, RY doz., 36 in,, $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80, 
Pick, ® doz. R. R.. 3% in., 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80, 
Hatchet, ® doz., ‘12 to 14 in., 
$2.00 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
oven ote per ir, without track, 
an urlor Door Hangers 
with track, &c. on set 
Allith Mfg Co.: 

Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2; Allith, No, 

3; Allith Adjustable, No, 6; Re- 
liable Parlor Door....... wisesiwed 50% 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


PUNTO océcecncccedsces coccccccdme 
OOCEIAEIMG ccccccccccccccecesves 25% 
Big Twin...... eseereneceesecee 0% 


Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.; 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 






Railroad .. / 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
ee “eee rey 60&2% % 
Roller Bearing............. 70&2%2% 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% | 
Roller Bearing, No, 11, $15,00, 


60&10% 
Ro oller Bearing, Ex. Hy.. No 
ss oxcondedavavnass 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24.00. .ccccccccccece 70% 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, es: 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85 


New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 


POOR  cccccccccccescosccccccesss $2 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60&10% 
Beinged § ccccccccccccccecese net $6.08 
Covered ...ccccccccscccccevces 60&5% 
BOOCIGE cvcocccescececcccccess 70&5%, 

Lawrence Bros.: 
BEUMBED .. ccccacvesscéczeceses 55&10% 
GE namnncencenussnnn T0&7T2% 
Clipper, NO. %5..cccccccccccess 60%, 
COGN  ccosccccesacesesocceedt 55&10% 
Cyclone, No. 40.......... net $6 50 
Tandem, No, 50.......... net $7.50 
NOW TOGisscccocccecscesees 55&10% 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos. 
Anti-Friction 
Hinged Haugers, King Charm.60% 


Richards Mfg. Co 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, a 
1&5 %, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 
Roller B'r'g St’) Track No. 12.$2.20 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 4i, 43, 
T0&7 Ye % 


1 and 2.70% 


ag 
Extra &@10% often given. 


Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem an 
ley Track No. 16......... & 10%, 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... 2. 25 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.—50&5% 
Trolley B. D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
D, No. 120, $2.25; No. 12}, 
OES TO Bibs cs <ceccescenves $2.50 


Sasety Underwriters F, D. No. 


ane No, 44..24¢ and 3 60&10% 


Place, Adjustable Track No 
DE. eddnndnacoendenenasenated 50&5% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No. 
EM  Abdudnvastoapeesacamecs 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.25 
Trolley B, D. No, 20 0K 104 


Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30; No 
2, $1.40; No. 28............ $1.60 


Roller Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%4° 
Anti-friction, No, 42; No, 44, 
sizes 2% and 3... .ccccccccss 60% 
Hinged Tandem No, 48....68&5% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel Ne. 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s kia. 
der's Roller Bearing .50&15410&5% 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers............. 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
§27.00; 1 pair lat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 


1 pair Flat 
air Round Nick- 


Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Folding, per gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger itods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled, 
DOR Be onc 00 06c60s8s0ceseseses soca $10.50 


Victor Folding.... 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz. 

GS cccccceceveccccccenceccscoccesescs $4.50 
Joist and Timber— 

BOR TARR Cie vccsccncccccccvcsscoses 0”, 

Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasn...........50&10% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, #@ doz. .60° 
Hatchets— 

Regular list, first qual. 40¢2ua— 


Second quality.........50€5@— 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark. No. 5. $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00: No 
3. $2.95: No. 3D. $2.75; No. 1D $3.00. 
No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1, $3 
Clark Coal, # doz., $0.75...... 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Grarity Locking Blind: 





(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s 0. : 
Clark’s Tip; eo ) 

a's: 5S wna $ 5 

Doz. OO. ass $0. 75 #1.85 2.70 

Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Acme, €c.) 
sa 0-6 1 2 2% 


14 
Doz. patr.....80.70 .65 .60 55 


—, Reversible Shutter (Buf 
falo, éc.): 
Doz. Owe ca $0.70 65 =.60 
North’s Antomatiec Blind _ Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50........ sedebeakoenceqesss 10% 
Charles Parker Co..........0+0+-- T0@T5% 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Antomatic Bind 
EE - vckacddccensssedenacceusesses 2% 





827 


Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
WE, Tai ccc cscencccnceccececcecs 204 

Reading's Gravity.......cccececceceees 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 








No. 1647%, #@ doz, sets, Without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsrille Hardware Co.: 
OB. Ll & PomteP.cccccceses. 75&5% 
Heme, Th & PortePiccecceccccces 75% 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 69 
DE naucendeevancsacesccbesénecieces 75&5% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. | 
a UE Picdbacdsasanetecenaasesceees 75&5% 
Th Ue, BG. Biccccacescecee: 75&10 
rade as oe eg 75.85% 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
aM; Mideeakankadedeectuceesed T0K&104&5 
Shepard's Double Locking........ 75% 


Champion Gravity Locking.....75&5 
Pioneer .. 
Empire 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity tock 


A Si cieastecsansaceaus M&10% 
Gate Hinges- 


Olark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
Mei esneeee te me.0 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 





Latches only...... .70 .70 .35 
New England: , 
With Latch..... doz. ...@$2.00 


Without Latch...doz... 
Reversible Self enna 


-G@s1.60 


With Latch. -doz. ...@$1.%5 

Without Latch.. .doz. .. -@s1.3ss 
Western: 

With Latch...... oe G08. $1.75 


Without Latch...... 


Wrightsville Hardware Co: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
eee Ee et ae 


. doz, $1.15 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer_ Bros. Divot 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless......... 50% 


Spring Hinges— 


lloldback, Cast Iron.. .$6.75@87.00 
Non-Holdback,Cast lron$6.50@$6.75 


J._ Bardsle } 
Bardsley 8 Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40% 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33%% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. — : 

Bommer Spring Hin 

No. "909 Wrot, Bteel Hold Back, 











# gr. $99.00 | g 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: e 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3%i18s 
Tripie End Spring Binges 50% | = 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) loor. .50° 
Garden City Engine House... .25 z 
Keene's Saloon Door......... . 25 .|4 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel. 0%1S 
Acme, Brass = to 
American s 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9. i: S 
No. 18, $25.00 $ _ 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 ; 5 
Columbian Hinges..... . oe 9 2 
Geom. ge = wo © 
Slover Leaf.... a rT = & 
Oxford, new lis sient sh " 
Floor Spring Hinges....... ea 10° S 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless....30% | 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 


edi can bd ve eeuk cokes 40% ° 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: eo 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback ¢ 
Screen Door........... # er. $9.00 | & 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor a 
RNY is och idiot hemewdhen — 


Ball Bearing Door.. 


a 


No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’s 
Pee es cca $9.00 

Superior Secine Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges......334%% J 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., let 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Minges..50€10% ) > 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60657 = 
Light T Hinges.......! 50 3 
Heavy T Hinges.......40% = 
Ertra Uvry. UV Hinges 50 10° ae 
Hinge Hasps........ 3, = 
Cor. Heary Strap $049 8 
Cor. Er. Heary T OE 10Y x 
Screw Hook f 6 to a in. Ub. 3 a¢ 
and strap. L 1) to 20in Ih..: i4¢ 
(22 to. x: ode ¢ 

Screw Hook and sae 
2 OME ies vac accede 1b. 61%4¢ 
BQ-INCh. 2 ceo lke a o€ « 1b. Tod 
Wy-inch ..... ROSES eC Renn Ib. 8la¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 

a Ser 15 6 1a 
Galv. Open.. .$$5 $39 12 $46 


Galv. Funnel. 48 48 S52 56 
Jap. Funncl.. 33 9% 659 43 


Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring t‘o.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1.35 


Hoes— Eye— 


Scoril and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 10604 104 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 2%. 1299 
VE 10A7T0E 194 107 %, 


} 

| 
Jap, Open.... 26 28 3t 35 rs 

J 
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Pic doable dy fae : 







$28 


TAS ee EE, cdenuccnvtasnncnsebs 272% 


Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat 
COTM) cccccccccccescceceseoccoccescoess 60% | 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list aa 
gust l, 1899, or selling at net prices 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No, 2, $2.50 
Star Double Bit........ $3.2 
it. Madison Cotton 
it. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 











OD RE. cnccscpsacenonsoanseneseness 70&10% 

j Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regulé ar Weight.......... # ‘act. 40&5°, 
r Sive # doz. $4.00 

Ft, Madison Sprouti: ig Hoe, # doz., 

60&10 

it. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 

To&K10AT 2 

iXretsinger’s Cut NT cncictssnan 70410 
Warren Hoe. Seer 45410 , 

\ & C. Ivar eee aa ee ae foke 
B. B, 6 in., Cultivator Hoe....... $3.40 
Lh. Ph scucakaddcasdeanenecdesuee $3.50 
\ ing ....% doz., net, $4.35 
W iiug Shuffle Hoe, #doz.$5.25 





Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 


Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00..........-. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
sronze seeeeeeceeeeecsessesssccenensela/ 
SNe ccc nnne nee eennl 
PROM «cc cccsceccccccccnceonceceesszes 


Richards Mfg, Co.: 
ready, 40%; Nos. r 
GIP cenccerceeceseceeeensceeeeeeeees 3 

Superior «..-..-ecececceceecseeecceees 


File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and File | 
Handles ..-.-ccccccccccccceccs 334%@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; B GOZ.....cccccccccccceceees $1.25 
Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, ® doz. _ 
IEE cnncntnccecet ovasesessunapenssre $1.25 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 








50%; German.......-seeeeeeeceeeees 334% % 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading..........s..see0- 
Clothes Line, Reading List.. os 
Coat and Hat, Reading..... 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville.... 
Harness, Reading List.....-...+ee+-+. 
Wire— 
Oe i Gime ee ow oss 2 80% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks.... 7%53@—% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling........... 70&10 , 
Columbian Hdw,. Co., Gem....... T0K5%, 


Parker Wire ponte Co., King. .70&10% 
Wire Goods 
Acme, &10e; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V_ Brace, 15%; 
Czar Harness, 504&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
SS: «sss ow oso doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


OF GOS. sones6ees0ssen0 ee $1.50 
WREMETOE 2020 00necres lb. 5%aé¢ 
Ilooks and Eyes: 

POD vas ae ween eed 60604 10% 

Malicable Iron. rrr TOGWE 10% 
Covers Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 

IGE . nenndccnasosvoncensesessitenaes 40%, 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks 
# doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
ee 80&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops, 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes-— 
See Shoes, Horees. 


Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ........ ft. 5@ 6¢ 
Sply Guaranteed.....ft. 8@ 9¢ 
h-ply Guaranteed.....ft.10@11¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Bem Grade. ...ns0n0ss ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.l@ue¢ 


Rens Sad— 
Prem &. 60.20... ss004- Ib. 3@314¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons...... 1b. 3'\44a@38'4¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cente per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....83 80 98 91 
Tin'd Tops....88 85 98 95 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg. Co. Bar, 60&10°: 
RM utikpkanacnpachssdemscubacwenvit 7 
Pinking— 
Pini GOOMB.. 622 00 200% doz.60¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Copsers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Auto Screw.......... 30&2%; Steel, 45% 
50° 
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Lane's Steel 


Smith & Hemenway Co.'s 
Ladder— 


> } rd 
KA stties— , without 


Swan's Improved.. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Reisinger Invinc 





edit 


May one Straw— 





Miscellaneous— 


W ostenholm’s # doz. $3.00@3.25 


Lignuumvite 


gyro. $1.25@ $1.40 Hickory and 


Door, Por. 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


a Leather— 
See Belling, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Improved Nc 
Cc limax Shelf, 





Melting— 


Lanterns— Tubular— 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


Thumb— 
Rogyin's Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Latches— 


Allith Mfg. 
; Reliable Cold Storage, So 
ion "& Carrier Mig. Co., 


Pennsylvania 
ennsylvauia 
Pennsylvania Pony 
Granite State: 


’ Trump, No, 127 
meenelapeey Cattle— 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Punps— 


Lifters, Transom— 
Pe tee esdcaxbupeosiisasuiseesccke 10° 


oe Peer . 


Solid Braided Chalk 
Solid Braided ‘ 
| Braic ded c hal 


a 
> Nails and Brads, 


‘shade Cord, we 
3he, 50; ie 4 


Cut and Wire. _ 


\ site, Cotton. I liungarian, 





s 


w hite Cotton. ; Drab Cotton, , 


Clothes Lines 





oa & Star ‘ser’ 





Brass H’d.45 


Gebinet—_ 

Cabinet Locks... ..s..ccee 8314 % 
Door. Locks, Latches, &c.— 
ices are very ofte n meade 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Hardware Co Cold Punched: 
: ‘e, Blank or Tapped. .4.! 


k or Tapped j.8 





] 
Wrouga’ Steel and 


3 Sash, ‘20.— I] at Pressed: 





Window Ventilat: ; 
: : I Sn. ed ilo 2 | 
Sees... 6s a8 Ss 5.99¢ 


lating Sash Lock, 33% 





Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock.,35% 
Keading Sasn socks 


en 


without 


$2.65; Angular. 
Corking— 


ile Hand Power. 
# doz $18, 


Fence 
Machiues....each, $5.50 
Hoisting 
Anti-Friction Chain Hoist 
i Hoist, with 


Washing 
ine Co.: Per doz 


Openers— Can— Pe 
Sprague, Iron Handle....$ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. ..385% 

> 12%a/ Sardine Scissors...... $1.75a8 
Yankee Can and_ Bottle Op 
@ doz, net, $0.75; Little G 
4 a Ce ee ere . 
“$57 [ Egge— 
UC Hartigan Nickel Plate, ®# doz, 
Silver Pl ate, $4.00, 
‘6 f acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick a 
ONE 6 s06 ceva TSE RS S.0 9% 20G@ 25¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
OS Se de SOS ee ee lla 
eee, (Ce: Wie ose hes ws lla 
ees Ge Wee Di te exctiades 12fa 
Sheet, Pure Gum.........40@4 
ee OD ea re s0G50¢ 
Jenkins’ "96, ® Ih. 80¢. ere 
Miscellaneous - 


Bauner No. 1.$57 
Bt anda rd ( ‘hampio ee eee 
ction 
uare Western..... 
American, Kound.......§ 


Mallets— 


Mats, Deer— 


Masti C steel ( 


Mattocks— 
See Licks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Stee, &o.— 


heehee ane 
‘ G. Co.), uew list.50 


l 


Bide coccccecs 


4 ‘ piehbseaeane 30% 
“Motors, Water re 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE. oe “s are ge eee 


$2.00; 12-i 


2.20; 12-10 
10-in., $3.60; 12-in. 


12 #14 16 18 “in. 
$4.50 4.75 5.00 


Great American Ball B'r’g, oew list.7 7 
Quaker City 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania, 


3all Bearing, re 


50& 1045 
See . 
WE ROGE. cccccsonscase 

Wheel 


», Sigh Wheel, spcl, list..70 


- ._K,, T....70&10&5% 

SE casnceesau 60&10&5 %, 
rv eel, WUA1IUKS % 
Dee xel iol Gold Coin, 





2 19 18 ...40&5% 
ae Eh ED csones 
20 19 18 ...40&5° 


17 16 16 
Brands... 


per 1b.9@10¢ 


Picture— 
2 2% 8 
55 60 .70 


1.10 1.10 1.10 


Off liat 


r is 


C., 7. & R.6. 


Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Auvers, 
$2. e5a2. 50 | 


Ice Cutting— 





45€5@50 % 
4345@50 % 


Apple- 
doz. 4545@50% 


Mangers, Stable— 


ig date 
al ar Vict ria. .33)y 





special list .40% 
0& 


Miscel- 
- 8742@ 87410 
See Trade Re port. 
ag 0 Upholster- 
See Tacks 


Horse— 











March 5, 10% 


‘| Onnem_ 


NE ie Ss, (Zon. aaa 
|S it 
Navy a i ek ae ih: ee gat ac l! 


lumbers’ Spun Oakum. .2% 
Oil Tanks— See Vanks 


Oilers— 
Steel, Copper Plated...... 


Chase or raraguon; 

Brass and Copper. oe UE 
SE nS es ae koe ws re 65. 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, N 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern 

a ee es 

rican Tube & Stamping Co 

ing Bottom Cauns........7 
id Oilers, A . 60at 








ity Mfg, Co,: 
S} rit Bottom Cans ; ) 
Railr yad Oilers, &c... 606 


American Packing... .iv. 7@1 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 1625 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12'. 
COE cic cu Res. hee ww A lb. $@ 4a 
Russia Packing... » fd, , ve 


Pails, Wale. ‘Well, 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 


Standard List........ 65474447 
Kdwards, Royal Blue............ 6547 


Fry 

Common chpaet: 
NOG, si. 2 $8 § 66 
Per doz.. $0.7 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.8 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
PD Segara aes ae 1; 16 IN 
Per doz....$1.73 225 2.80 $3.1; 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: ll 
Roli Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 Lb., per 100 sg. ft.8tods 
Roll poor fF or Building Feit, 
8-82 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
per 100 sq. | Serre eee 6¢ 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 v 40 in., 
i oR See eee 3@5 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 sq. ft 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
48@5 SC 
Medium weight, 80 Iba, to ruil. 
5670 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
TIQT8« 
Black Water* Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 654; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25 
Deafe —— Felt, 9, 6 and 414 sq 
ft. to RO cc say, mt te $54.50 
Red Kr Roofing, 250 eg. ft. 
POEs a vic cw sees ees. <% $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 eq. ft.), ton. 
$34.00@$38 0 
8 ply, roll 208 eg. ft..c...-: 65 


3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft S8¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.50éla@—% 
Garnet l’aper and Cloth... .25° 
Emery l’uper and CUh. 50d 10460 % 


Parers— Apple— 
Goodell Co. 
Family Bay State......... # doz, $15.0 
Improved Bay State...... # doz. $36.0 
New Lightning............ # doz, $7, 
UN ROUND “Tiiccescaccccs P doz $6. 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.0 





Bonanza Improved..........each $7.5 

MEE iG eeukacssekewak ...each $10. 

Eureka Improved............ each $20 

New Century....... cee eda each $20. 

ME“) cco ncaipaparbibs siete w each $25.0 
Livingston Nail Co.: 

Daisy pesepanseseccscsss te GOR, BAe 


Little Star...... # doz, $5.90 
Rocking Table.... # doz. $6.2 
Reading Hardw: 
AGVANCE ...0ccccesessoe005-4 G0Z, $4.00 
= ~ in 2 : .% $4 09 
eading 7? doz, we oe? 
Reading #8 doz, $6.25 








Saratoga # doz. $7.00 
White Mountair...........0.. # doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 


(List Jan., 1908.) 
ica a sie TOL 10G TOE 104195 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 
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Jinki 
inking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinkt 
? ng. s al — 
>i ns, Escutcheo | bores, doz, oe Paste, 3 oz. Flint & Walh : 
n— ee eee. ? ei pro. $4.00, . fee yatine's. Fast sell Band, R 
66 cakes ss ‘ * - lee oz. $2.2 1 nt & \Wailling’s Fast’ Mail (lo 
list Nov, 11 “oo 50€£10% U5.35 Liquid, 8  —— ru . — Kast Mail (low egisters—List Jui 2 
; - 60CG@60£10% | Surkeepers’ F » ¥ doz, lint & W alling’ 8 Tight To} Pitché 50 J/apanned, Llect — 
: 0 | ; s’ Fr . . ) et oe 
Sipe, Cast Iron Soil | doz. $1.75. ieud Metal Polish, # National Specialty Mf p Pit ae ee . roplated and 
tc . N alty Mfg. Co.. Me Vhite Porcelain Enaw 10a 7 
lard, 2-6 in 6 ib Stove— | Myers’ eS ee $5.50 Measur., | Solid eaee ae namet.. sad i0 
Heavy 6 2+ + 60k 10a— lack Eagle Be | Myers’ Pov pe low Hat) peda 5% | ne Se Eee ul tal. 0% 
Y, 2-6 in. . 7010 5 euzine Past rs wer Pumps vedadda da | be etal. 40% 
ys, Standard and = G — fe or a e. 5 7. | Myers’ Spray Pumps 1 gannes 4085 Revolvers— 1% 
i Heavy, . oe id, } | er ~ ADKS y 
5é100G—-Y | Black Ja "Son Pp > | Bingle Acti 
, ; Jack Paste 3 um 7 eee 
Pipe, Merchant — place, Sl fon Ge oon Bae ge oo | Prune eer co Action, execpt | oe 
vadd’s Black Be can each. $0 + rand Valve Lec ouble Act ne ept 44 eal. $2.0 
Consumers, Carl a ae ee eees menety Liquid, — we. 5 ithers—Per | Automatic — 44 caliber. .. wor 
Steel. ° ‘loads. Joseph Dixon's, eter aaag teres $6.75 Pitches ands 1 ) Roma e: 00 
Bik. Gale. Blk. Galv. | ma laden Be Whe mn. Cae 9 yD ee seen $15 
¢ of . 7Qaiv. Gem, Gane aga gcetesseeneees )8¢ Cup Leatl a 5. Ridd cone 
7 / rr { q CaATHELS oe l 
, in... .65 fp és ; | Japanese o. Ae. -# er. 8 50 ee a Per 100 = es, Hardware Grade 
. 66 52 59 41 < ES eee ag # er. $3 50 $5.00 ~ n ayy j & x INe wees aoa 
pen 68 5; = 1 erless Iron athel, 18, gr. $3.5 4. Ww 12.00 é |) ee - . doz . $2.50G$2.75 
6 im....72 a ) 49 » 10 oz. cans Punch 18 in. .. per doz. $2.75 
12 bop é2 66 [8 Pp ¥ doz 15 —_— i it~ per H 2 3.0 os : 
p in. ...69 5) 61 16 oppers, Corn— G15 Saddlers’ or Dri Rings and a eens 
6 1 qt. S rive nd Ri 
Pipe, Vitrifi yt. Square, .doz. $0.80; : » 90 d . 3 ingers— 
’ itrified Sewer— A Round. ae aes gro . $8.75 Spring, single tube doz. 50aT7Ii¢ Bull Rings 
Carload lots 2 2d. Square dor Sl s JFO.S1000 UY weveee , good qual | Steel 2 2) 
idard Pipe and rite 2 qt, Square. Gon G4 Ol : gro Sito Revolving hal eee eee eens $1.75 ( os .«- - 80.70 073 S inch 
! 7 a 2.3 cea rae oe ube . psd opper > “ Nf) 
aA in., f.0.0, ractery Y Post H 5 YVO.$13.50 ems & Call Uo eee eae doz. $3.50 Beene $1.10 1.25 pe 
st-class V ole Morrill's Cast St Hi . 1.65 doz 
GRRE isk M17 % gers — Tree Au- 1D, $1 :  o \ ee og Rings and Ri 
NEY os a 7 (IG! an . RN, vciiauewee ib IC, wag ingers 
ates aaa lala sual Z id Diggers— “we rcules, 1 die, each $5.0 peapewan 50 a Rings, gro. t fers 
ipe, Stuve— See also Diggers, Post Hole, Niagara id I boise... a Mile s Ringers, Gray aa ie «$4.25 
, e, &c Wm. Sch id Punches......+0++«39 gy | seers Ringers, ay lron, doz. 6 
wards’ Nested: ‘ Per 100 joints Posts, Steel— Beit oe Co. : aovees ley | yers, Mallieable ivi ¢ 
in, Bandara Blue Ute SG be oa x & ede Tine ene ee Blair's oe } ve 
, Standar Tina . 5) ; 2 e: 6 ~~ : t., 42¢; nnuers’ on oal : a | Blair’s Ring ; ¢ i 
ins, Standard Blue oe teel bitching Boel 48¢. ¢i a me : low, P., 5S. & W D ae JOYS. +46 per ~ ye 
in an aia ; g Posts...........each $1.3 jos: Si ia P.. Ss. & W. Co. .40 B n’s Rings. per (doz.v5¢ 
in.. Royal Blue woensnte Q Potato Parers 1.30 a Saree Co Y | sgrouwn’s Ringe ee ~ per gro.8o.20 
in., Royal = lal o an Le 4 | : Ren per doz.75¢ 
a. g  Comugating Co.’s , P ee Parers, Potato. R | ( Rivets and Burrs: 
it, ni orm ‘ol . 1 } ‘opper = 
Uniform Color.. : ots, Glue— ail—Barn Doo Purviaue, GCaoness*.. ite 
Uniform Color Enameled r, &c. B je, Cuopers’, 7 —_—— 
] Weer tric swe kaa s« 3546 11 Sliding Door, P “rr ; , Linners, &c.: 
eee es, Oe 3: ) . i d ] . cease 9 iy, 
sleees ead Plane trons | Powder 1... 30€10% ainted Iron.... | letailic Tinned. re 
nd Plane Ilrons— Powder— 10% Sliding Door, W 242% ¢ Silent laee ie cdeaiaddl 70% 
: ve rou a 
Wood Planes— in Canisters: ae in., 1b., S6¢.. ght Brass, | As ed and Tubular— 
ench, first qual Duck, 1 lb . _.. Mfg. Co.: Rel t teen nee 30% | nitente d in Bowes 
Sih AanARe GURUs..< 0G 30410 % Fine Soortina, 1 id. ..ea ‘ CK y.eeeeee a er le Hanger | ee cd, per doz. bow 
on qu ura yu 0 fF | Rifle one 1 lb... ae i 'D a ee oat box - 50 See ad oe 
Yo ceeseuses » Va Or eevee ; oubl ce n bores, | » BI M2¢ 5 
pin stephens Co.: - 29 aie€ 10% a analgesia each 16¢ | 0 N. a d Steel Rail..#? 1 | Tubular PES; er Paes a ¢ 
Ben h, First Quality In Keys: ceceed ee ws OGG Ee Griff . T, Rail ee ft. 34¢ | 9a ae r doz. bores, — a 32¢. 
Bench, ee 0% 12%-lb, keys = “ee $3.12 “ 32¢; 100 count, oe 
een ee Miscellaneous......-25% | ee 3350 | 2% F ise ie 3 >, | Rollers a 
oy Bk WEGMMEE, caoccanaseeeeus Kine . Semi Pee eee ss 24 ee 205s $4.60 Hinged a in, $3.25; | cron — 
Be er alee ccyenmeeeiinn eg (25 Ib bulk)... : , in’ $3.50: I% x 3 10 onk’s Stay, N 
etevestceade Half Ke “eee I 3.50; 1% x x 3-16 Cintas Wier 50.... 
7 12% tb bulk) 2.222222: nes 0 ee {rinkerhott No. 85. $0. $1.00 
Iron Quarter Keg (6 Ib bulk).... ‘ No. 56, $0.75. N tt No. 65 $1.00 
saat Planes Case - kre . (O44 Mh bulk 22: Hinged | Track, ¥ 100 ft , lane . Saye No, 6 0S 
iaplin’s Iron Diane Se Ha , yulk)..... ; — # 10 ares ~« $3.45 aie eke ae 
Dan erehisnencses BNEB. «+++ 004+ - SOMERS King’s gase (1 tb caus bull)... $8.9 | standard, i “wee ; Handy Adj. and R er 
Re % Keg (25 Ib bulk) hot Gun. Rifi Standard, i% in..... ; _K. Adj, at eversible No, 53.75 
Plane Irons— Halt Keg Ma W bulk)... 6.25 sis00 | 1. x36 ine iW 100 ft. $1.00] Uhiderwnite i 2 ae... so 
' or Ke ‘ a” iti 1) a Jnderwriters’ N es ‘8 
es nye Case 24 at (6%4elb bulk). 3.25 7.75 3-16 in., $3 Pe 100 ft., $7.50; 1% Favorit iters’, Nos, 59, 60......... 507 
1 Plane Ir I » cans bt . 4.00 $8,75.. > 2m, x e, No. 54 ee 50% 
Dec, 12, 06 rons, list dalf case 12 (1 “a u 00 17.00 Meiit ae Ripe — °° 60° 
tae WR ia oiek crecotenevvconeoens 25% . ve 1.35 linged cad a ope— <<a 
( hapin-Stephens Co cauehesevaekesenee 30°2 Presses— 8.75 ed Hanger Track, # ft., l¢ ; 
mig oea-+sgncteee: 25% Fruit d 1 x 3-16 Track 608 Manila, 7-16 in. di 
1. J. White..... vosesguaein | a and Jelly— Myers’ Stayon Track.......... 55aTIe” | Pure .. . diam, and larger: 
anes 208525 cuterprise Mfg. C ly Sihaed ’ Track.. Xi'2 Sisal, 7-1 juweews 1b.. 101 ger: 
, } Biss ' ticuards’ Mig. Co: | 6U&5 sal, 7-16 in. diam. and 2@ 12¢ 
puis 20@259 C 0.3 ° Pure . diam. sg 
Planters, Corn, lad a eens enseen (@25 % mon ad. x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1} ar cr tsteeeeee and we hy 
Kobler’s Teli orrill’s No, 1, Ec Spec ial H iw % x 3-16, $3.50. as 1, 7-16 in. diam. and iat +» 3¢ 
Eclipse.....+.++++++ # doz. $8.00 p ; # doz., $20,00...... 50% Las ony d Hanger tail: ..60&10° att o. 2 quality.. and iarver: 
Pp : runin . ( ail, No, 65 -60&10 Sisal, H eee lb., 7G7! 
lates— s g Hooksand Shea ee Nod ‘Track eg Ropes, Af Wide’ “and’ Bale 
see S 965 Ne . a ° ; , ( 
Felloe See Shears. “a ue _ 32, 14¢; No. 33, ae - yee Ms edium end Coarse: 
pak eee es ore Nos, 61, $3.00: 62, $3.25: 63, e102 ure on Gunne seo ene 
Pliers ree ( Pullers, Nail— $3 a 45, $325 4 "7 arr 63, 3.50, 64 .| Sisal, Tarred, Medium ‘Ib. vp 
and Nippers - Millers Ksile. Koo 3” vesislenaeliasiadoes $3.50 wm; Oe, 1, wee Coarse ote Lath 
sane * ap otuesgaseswonetas ate ” . ire ‘ n 
Button Pliers....73&é5@%5 ‘ 8, No. 3, ® doz., iii.” Rakes— — ecececns . It ntarved 
Gas Burner, per _ @ 13k 105% Morrill’s No. 1. Nail P 33% & 10% ‘ Res! vs ag crc aen »., 6%, @6%4 
G a ee 6 ry +» $1. 6G $1.50. “s vaameee sazseeses sBoovn Puller, ® doz. NOTE.—Man ‘Best, ln Be a a 
a8 ‘ Roe Rk ea Ba o.—] at, 4-4 i 
ipe. ies Z 10 | 18-4n rah, ‘$30 ic yelone Spike Saline % — prices, y yoods are sold Medium ane larger... 18@20 
saitienaal $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 No. qranten Co. Case gazes oben 50% | tort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3 Common, | 7 rg age A aire 
Sauls arrier “Mig. Co. : Biases 50S %, Smith (small) ...... See ee $5.50 | | a a Lawn...92.10 jai tne envence —- 
utt , eme ne teeeeeeeenees 5 2e a 7 
Improved Sutton ME ete or 80°% oo pang seattle Co.: $5.00 Ideal Coreen Champion, 75 T'hread, No. 1, %4-i 
TONK'S ... 75 alerts ee eno, | Queen ‘Cit ; Victor.. » M9%3 No. 1, %4-in. & up, It 
ORES psnscns- Si onaeneae Ve | Da one recente aes oei 70 leen C ity Lawn, @ doz.. | . 80825 Thre f 1 1 lb . 
Stub’s ray s . 60% a : rm Utica and ogee ». | activins an 8 dos , 20 teeth, | hread, No. 2,1 y-in é ur "4G 8¢ 
omiickaes aie abbas | Pullevs. Sinale Wheel. 60° | Malleable sawn, # Sees terte net | ’ », £0., 
lle a mi and others. fe ulleys Si . | bs es ttn... x $4.00 | yar 
“a ia. ee wee | oe , Single Wheel— | Ss 00 tt Garden, ® doz 12 teeth, | Galv Wire Rope— as 
(A TR nie “Ota Nip isa * wa =i 
pe inners’ Cutting i d / or Tackle eS 4 I a noe *++0 05 « 
icadaatsases anes - oz awl +S siesaies = ae 
W “ag scisitiegen GE Dy | Hay a, ewes $0.30 .45 io a. 20-tooth....# ; ete eseeee hid 14% 
«= ard, 35%; Elm ( e —. Swivel or Solt - 1.05 Heseaen ueen 24-to the a Z, $3.15 Ropes, H “Ale 
seca, 50 + hea. ao 35%; Inch oz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 Ray 7 ™ Paragon. 4 — ? yo SF | Covert Mf a ammock— 
EB —itmedee ty Og, $155 | Steel Gare i fz Co.: 
ting Pliers. .. ud and Diagonal Cut- Hot House, doz.... 2 2%, 8% aleubie Gentes 104s Fier Fb | Jute, 35%; Sisal 
Hee Drop Maen £ Kel Oa 50% Inch .... +8065 ‘ais Pace, ee ae R desi Xosenides ay 
trae i 05" OY | Say M08 4 1% § sFulekes | poswvod Z. 
eons 40% ach cee cee ‘19 88 Ra 5 | Borwoo 
Plumbs and giteh a sesee I 8 “ sps, Horse— Borwood ......... . -60G 
( Levels— aaa -$0.25 40 % * Hieston’s Chapin fe a $5610 paeeses 
Ph apg Co.: Sa ie . % 1% 4. am 2hy | ‘moh a Be scores T0& cencee sen 15? pomee od gomedia a 
umbs a s | Liveright Bros.’ G TO&5@TIN& aaa k= > lalla 
Chapin’s ad Levels.........30@30&10% Common PF Pulleys— | Mec allvey's. ™ Gold Medal conten 7 waived ere rat es rare . 60% 
P ck mp. Brass C WE 1) “0 R rame s American Standard. ee eee % 
——— Levels... vr. .40@40&10% pound End, pe quare or | \&y, Nichol anti Reieliccowenecnnsestessecceer ines rt 
Extension eects 30a 30& 10°; 4 ee D r doz, 1% and | “See also ruc, sullen aikanainele e107 Stephens’ _( FE cnn ase 
De coats. errr. (@30&10° uger Mortis tee ee eee wnee 17020 — @ion neo eet ation. ae 55” 
Disston’s Pocket = Levee Oal09 4 per doz., 1 % and 2 Face Plate. ’ | Razors— Folding” ed — ‘50@ 50&:10 
W a = _Duplex.. evels........-. 60&10°, ‘Ameri = 35 he in i aa - 20a28le T Folding, Steel” Pre re er 35&e 1% 
ore teeeeeeeeesees, 38° —, Pulley Co. : ¢;2in., Wee | . ina Bo-ras-ic rai Ste teem ttt tececees 3314.& 10° 
Retell 1.008euse0e nen Atle, :- Steel American Plai 7" 5 ice ia: a ene’ 60° en’ . Reeeieecetteanenencsenss ena ne 
oug ttt eeeeeceens am . $20.00; N > = ee Te . 
I s, Glaziers'— pWvrought Steel. Bagle..-. 50810 | red’ Devi 00; No. 82, Platina Hoxwood an ; 
sulk . Nos. 3 el saeces 7@20¢ | . Ree ee sree eee 
14-1) and 1-1b, papers Grand R and T, 2 in.. eee ‘Sik ies re ssa inasee mane 
(7 a: aaa.” Sit Dy. 9 ¢ | Niagara os oo Noite 80, Reels, Fishi — 
MOIS O55. be SEs ov . oY enemas NOs 25 % iy seless. 50? ; ing— 
i a a 1b. 10 ‘ S096 Be ha i. wit | cee — Sutenses— 
c So 96 ea TN I Haig TF AT 2014 M ee 
1 > Conte Parke Blocks & ine, 198s 2 im ge | 08 AC BS MMM Ss wee Detenes, Gat, 
Manufact ce Populo. N B 16. 4008. Ru 6. ash Locks— 
urers’ Pp - ickel Rubt g 
Powe s’ Listes. umps— Alnmin eled Po er. See Lo 
se. . GMs ps Unminum Germ ypulo........20° cks, Sash 
Pol he release Cistern “oe R 1% N... a GSe.. Bronze 35° Sash Weights— ~ 
° lone pnp “we Sabai’ FE alla os a se n° s 
e ver Rnout..... SARI N. 6 RM. G9 =i See We 
osuaitentnieas tal, Etc— | “Wood ce " ‘diieeeee ons Pp. ee, io ee 25° nied ights, Sash. 
dor, $2.00: No. 2 qu) gan | Barnes Dbl. A . Tubing, de... 60% | =3%45/: ond N, fo) 33%4% ; 904 N ge Stuffers or Fille 
" se 6S ee P eting uae. tle sees | ne US y. 4N, s 
restoline Paste.... (1 qu.), $9.00 a | | Contractors* her a 0 w list)... .40&5° mn ne: ane N. 33% ; 10204 PN ee Stuffers or Fillers, 8 on 
encecaccnantemebedd <— R&T Robber EE ad | snog oon = N_ 974 PN Saw Fram we, Seneaye. 
ock Co... y Cc oi 09 N tence eee DD? es 
ss $16 0 om PN 102 P, 192 P 20° See Frames, 8 
N. 17 PR_ 22 PN, 22 P s » SAW. 
PR one aw Sets—s 
See Sets, Saw. 





Daisy "gs 
pray Pump 
hesedesats PB doz. $6.50 
. $6! 304 
P, 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN.33%° Ss 
aw Tools— 
See Toole 
, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Circular 
Band 
Butcher 
Cross C 
One-Man Cross Cut 

Narrow Cross Cut 

Hand, Rip and Panel 

Miter Box and Compass........... 2 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 
on ood —— = 

lapib e eus oO. 

Turnin ‘Saws and i i ceaeene 
Diamon aw Stamping Work 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.....30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 

Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .50% 
Band, . to 18 in. wide 

Band, %& to 1% 

Crosscuts . 

Narrow Crosscuts 

Mulay, Mill and Drag 

Framed Woodsaws 

Woodsaw Blades 

Woodsaw Rods, Tinned 15% 
Haud Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, di00, 
D8, 120, 76, 77, 8 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%. 3, de 

00, Combination 8 

odeame Key Hole, &c.. 

—- Saws and Blades... 
Cc Jennings & Co.’s: 

Back Saws 

Butcher BaWS.......ccscccscses B&T% 
Compass and Key Hole sears 
&7%2% 
Framed Ww ood PUR. canccncten ees 


Hand 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades ++ dd BETZ 


Millers Falls: 

Butcher a 
Star Saw Blades «+ -15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws 

Butcher Saws 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 
Simonds’: 

Circular Saws 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut om. ine 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........- 

Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag amy S 
Band Saws 

Back Saws. 

Butcher Saw 

Hand Saws. 

Hand Saws, 457 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. Bait 
Wood Saws 40&7% % 
Wheeler, Madden’ ‘& Clemscn Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws % 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Ilack Saw Blades A A A..3% 
Disston’s: 

Concave Blades.. 

Keystone Blades.. 

Hack Se Frames. eee 
Simonds Wile Co......-.e-sssseeees 8) 
C._E. Jennings & Co.’s* 

Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, ee iicx 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, m—-, ¥ 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. 35854107, 
Griftin’s Hack Saw_Blades.. « -35&5&107% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades é 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30&10&10°% % 
Sterling poe Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No. $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. 10% 
Victor Hack: ‘Saw Blades............ 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames.. 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades 
National Hand Frames.. 
National Power Blades 


Saws.. 


oe 


Barnes, No, 7, $ 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades % 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 

without boring attachment, $18; 

boring attachment, 

complete, $10.60 

complete, $3.50 and 


with 
Lester, 
Rogers, 


Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.... 


Counter: 
Hatch, 1% oz. to 4 
lbs. z., $5.50 | 
Two Platforms, %4 oz. to 8 
Ibs. , $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1. 7002 1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.5 
Chatillon’s: } 
Eureka 
Favorite 
Crocers’ ale ee : 
The Stand be "Portable ‘ 
The Standard R. R. and Wag-— 


EA. Sadrbanenesbayobncoebaceressnee 50&10°% 
Scrapers— 


Bor, 1 Handle 

Bor, 2 Handle 
Ship... .Light, $2.00; 
Chapin-Stenhens Co.. Box.. ane 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot 


Serews—Bench and on 


Bench, Iren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 114, $3.00@3.25 ; 114 .$3.50@3.75 | 
Rench, Wood. a 2020 10%, 
Hand, Wood...%0£10@7 TOk10€£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand 
TO0@TI&1N& 2% % 
Coach, Lagand Hand Rail-— 
Lag. Cone Point SO@SI0ES %, 
Cvach, Gimlet Point, 
MEANS Y 
Hand Rail coe  L1@5Y 
Jack Screws-. 
Stenderd. Tist. eee -T0EN@ISY, | 
Millers F eS 


Platform, 





doz. $2.00@2.25 | 


Sonu, $5. 50 | | 


Ma 

Cut Thread, 
Bron-re: 
Flat Head or Round Head. 


KA50LINY 
Fillister Head 49 @ 04 10% 


Tron, Frass or 





50 @ 50410 % 


THE IRON 


Rolled Thread, F. H_ or R. H., 
WN: scinsesnecascine 75410% 

F. H. or R. H., Brass, Noa. 
. 65.10% 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron) HEWETHY 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
Iron 25 
Sq. Hd. Cap 
Hex. Hd. Cap. 
Rd. Hd. Cap 
Fillister Hd. Cap..... 


Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron 871465@. . 7 
Round Head, Iron... . .85&5@. .% 
Flat Head, Brass.....! 80€5@. ‘b 
Round Head, Brass. .77445@. . ° 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€45@.. 
Round Head, Bronze .72\%4é5@. 
Drive Screws.......8Té5@.. 


Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 


Grass, No. 1, Plain... . .$7.00@7.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $7.25@7.75 
No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 

7. .50@8. 00 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee., 

$7.75(48.23 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, Nos. 

$2, 18 ond £8.66. ivccss $7.25@7.75 

Grain, We. £..scawesss $9.00 @ 9.50 
Bronzed Webb, No. - $9.2 
Nos. 3 and 4 Ree “Grain. 


$9.50@ 10.00 
Solid Steel, No. 6... .$10.00@ 10.50 


"0k 10€7% 

0d 1047142 
50€ ne x 

604742 


25@9.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise .....+++++ hog odntinndaeae a 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray’s ad dso! Pen Pe. 1, iz; 


$18; $9 
Millers Falls Adi. Tool Handles, iio, 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18. 20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 


Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel # doz sets $9.00 


Sets, Nail— 


Octagon gro. $3. 50Gs. 75 

NR 6 cnc civenteusidibenseeetoe en lar 

Cannon's Diamond Point, # gro. $12, 
40&16° 


Mayhew’s 

Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt , 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt....8 gro. $7.50 


Rivet— 


Regular list.. TE@I5£10 % 


Atkin’s: 
Criterion 
Adjustable 
Disston’s Star, 
umph 
Morrill’s No, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut. 
No. 5, 
i 2 Se Mi see eevaencssin $15.60 
No. 1 Old Style 
Special 
Giant Royal Cross Cut z. 00 
Royal, 
Taintor Positive 


Shaving- 
No 


# 
SR, Bancncécane te 


Fox Sharing Sets, 


Smith & Hemenway 


Sharpeners, Knife — 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 

# doz $1.50 


Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone 
$1 


Natural Grit Carving Knife x 
Hones, # doz. $3.00 i) 
uick Cut Emery Carving | 

Knife Hones, # doz $1.50 

Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, # doz $2.50 


Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Cu., 


Shaves, Spoke— 


Eureka. .50% 


doz .$1.25 

doz. $2.00 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co 45% 
Chapin-Stephens Co..... .30@30&10° 
Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00 15&10% 


Shears— 


Cast Iron... 7 
Best ....816.00 
Good ...813.00 15.00 
Cheap .. $5.0C 6.00 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap... .70@?0410% 
Best quality, Nickel. . 6060 10%, 

Tatlors’ Shears 40@ y0e 10% 

Acme Cast Shears “wens 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 


UD, SEED Widescccassepesee 30&10&5% 
Grass “ 


9 in. 

20.00 gro. 
17.00 gro, 
7.00 gro. 


8 
18.00 


J. Wiss & Salt Co.: 
Best Quality Jap’ 
Best Quality 
Tailors’ 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades 2£5A 204 10% 
Steel Laid Blades... . .40€10@50% 


AGE 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Setlia., ” 


Pe i ND cen idcnssnensensse 10% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s 6% to 
BD DBhvosncescoconccccovscssesecs earn) 
Pa SN, os Kins ckkoabibonntees 
& wy: Forged Handles, 


3. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Wiss Forged Steel 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.....33's% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 25% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # doz. 


$12.00 — 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 
Pruning Shears, all nadie’ inh daibace 
P.. 8. & W. Co 
Columbian Cutlery 
Hedge, Wilcut Bran ‘a paianeiad 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut aaa ” 
& 10% 


Sheaves— Sliding Saas. 

ending ales meashis ewesnesessooceosess 40° 

._ & E COR saeenensonnse bY 
Sliding Shutter— 


1st, sceee eee 
. list 


fe 


as 4 
49&10% 


ey & 
: 


Rak 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge % 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
60.&5? 


Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25& 10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 


12 and 12 
Rival Grade 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 
and 20 gauge 3 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and. 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade 4085 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade 50410410 % 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders,40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade 
Smokeless Leader Grade.. 
Black Powder 


Shingles, Metal— Per §q. 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 


14 x 20. 
10 x |i. 
7s @... 
Wheeling 
Dixie, 
Dixie, 4.50 
Dixie, 7 5.00 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 


F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 
Iron 
Steel 

Burden’s, 


Shot— 


Drop, up to 
Drop, B and larger 
Buck 
Chilled 
Dust 
Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Revere Be WO sic <nnceceneccccee ‘, 


Snow Shovels— 


Long Mamdles ss ss. $3 
Wood and Mall, D. Handle. 
$3.75 @$4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation 


gro .$9.50@10.00 
Hunter’s Genuine 
per gro. $12.00@12.50 


Sifters, Ash— 

Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25: 
eR ee ee ae $39.00 

Sleves, Seamless Metallic 


r-— Per dozen. 
en gcc: SS BD 2 20 | 
Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.90) 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 ¢ 12 to 22 x 36 in 
20 2 50 to 24 x 50 in 
25 7 60 to 2) ¢ 120 in 506 

Barnes’ low list: 

Up to and including 20 x 36 in 50&5% 
20 x 40 to 24 x 50 in 45% 
NOTE.—There is not i 

in lists used by jobber: _ ee 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Tron -T0@T5€ 10% 
Bteel a2 


Union, League, 


40&10&10% 
40% 


14 x 20 in... $4.25 


2 = 8 Mss. 
=x 10 in.... 


per keg.$4.10 
per keg.$3.85 
# keg $3.90 


25-1b. bag. 


a 





| Blectricians’ 


25 @$3.50 | 


March 5, 


Slates, Schoo!l— 


Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates 5O0G50¢ 
Eureka, Unezcelled Notseiess 
6045 t 
Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens ¢ 
Slaw Cutters—sSee Cutt: 
Snaps, Harness— 
ng EOE 40@ 40 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
Derby, 25° Yankee, 30&2% ; Yank: 
Roller, 30&2°% 
High Grade, 40° %; Trojan 
Jockey 
Snaths— 
Scythe 
Snips, Tinners—See Shiu 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality.......50&10@60c 
Cheap 60@60é1 
International Silver Co. : 
1847 Rogers Bros,, yeennpeds Boner 
Hamilton a0& 
Rogers & Bro., 
agle Brand 
Anchor, Rogers Brand. 
Wm, Rogers & Son.... 


Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ .60@60é5 


Tinned Iron— 
r gr0.50@5 
Tables gro .$0.90@$1. 
Springs— Door— 


Bardsley’s Spring and mpeg =" 
Chicago (Coil).......ceceeeeees ooo AK 
Gem (Coil) 
Pullman (Coil)...... escecvucee 
Reliance (Coll).....ccccccccccecce 
EOE TOO se sseccctssescses sresensecens 3 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


14 in. and Wider: Per 100 lb 
Black ... ccc ceo Oh. 79G$5.00 
Half Bright. coecee $4.75 $5.0) 
Bright oo oe 89-290 $5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

427227 26. per pr.49@s2¢ 
144232 288. per pr.73@i7¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; 
tional, # doz 
Enterprise Ba 
Philadelphia No, 1, ® doz. $12; 
2, $15; No. 3, $20 


Squares— 


Nickel plated... | List Jun. 5, i900 
Steel and Iron.{§ 80@80€5% 
Rosewood Hdl, Try syuare and 
T-Bevels ........6Ué10E10@70% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T- 
Bevels 404 10@ 40€ 10<€ 10 %, 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel............ Coeesece 15% 


Teas 
per 


Na- 
$12.0 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6. 25@ 86. 50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 

LO eer 

J | a eae 
Tinned Iron... . doz. $0. Ware: 
Iron, Porcelain Lined...doz. $1. 

Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......85&5@8ik10% 
804104 1085 / 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 

vanized . errr 
Poultry Netting Stapies 

per lb. 844@38\e¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 


SURE a diesdskncus cate ee penesnveee 0000s fe 
RE TRDES sk ccdavecncccesevecduaseved 30% 


Steelyards — ... .30@30£10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ .. Bye ag | 
Curtis Revy’bie Ratchet Die Stock.. 
Derby Screw Plates 

SED -UENUOE, secevnndacesave eocccccccees Bo 
Lightning Screw Plate 

Little Gian* 


Stoners, Cherry— 
Enterprise 


Stones— Oil, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in. 
Arkansas St. No, 1, 542 to 8 in. 
Arkansas Slips No. 1 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., No. i. 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in. 
Lily White ‘Slips 
Rosy Red Slips 
Washita Slips, 

Washita Slips, b 
Washita Slips, No. 2 ot 
India GON Stones (entire list) .. Ss 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 40% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Are 
Stone. Donble Grit 33% 
Quickcut Manety Rubbing Bricks. ‘On 
indostan No, R’g’lar.@ th 8¢ } 
Hindostan No. r Small. -B DR 10¢ { 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 

Turkey Qil Stones, Extra. 5 t 

a Creek St 4t rns | 8 

e ones, © 
eer Creek Slips.. 

and Stone oo 3 


RRS 
Seo 


aeeaet? 
aanaataaas’d 
33%% 


Sess 


tad 
¥ 
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Scythe — 


Mfg. Co. oe 
ack fiiamond 8. 
moille 3S. 
ite Mountain 8. a: # gro. $9. 00 
een Mountain 8 .® gro 3 00 
<tra Indian Pond 8. Ss # gro. $7.50 


1] Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7.00 | ag 
2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4.50 , # 
ader Ked End 8. 8.# gro. $4.50 ' 8 
mick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 
ire Corundum,..... # gro “Se | 
re escent osdedesetseesovcessncena 7.00 


nery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
mery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, $10 
mery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
ilance of 1904 list 33% % 

ectro (Artificial), # TO. 


GIP UD “pahavesenssceassccetvassasadt 3344 % 
ghtning (Artificial), @  gfo., 
EME col audbacwaneteuseatiuriiaes 33%% 

Stoppers, Bottle— 

tur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 

Stops— Bench— 

lers Balle....ccccocccccccceces +15&10% 

rrill’s, @ doz., ae. 1, $10.00...... 50% 

rrill’s, No. 2, $12.50....... esscescodly 
oe: 

ipin-Stephens Co.......... 50@50&10% 
Plane— 

apin-Stephens Co...... cccccccccceceteh 

Straps— Box-— 


case lots. .20&10&10% 
20d 108 10% 


me Embossed, 
iry’s Universal, case lots... 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
ust Iron, Steel Pointe, dos. 


60@604 10%, 
Socket secscsevccee doz. $1.66 
Excelsior Stretcher ot “Tack Ham- 
wer Combined, @ doz. $6.00......20% 


Stuffers, —— 


Kuterprise Mfg. Co..... eat BAT'6% 
N tional ene Co., list Jan. Koad, 
P.. a & W, G0... Seaaneel b&ines? 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


Bissell Carpet Syerner Co. : # doz, 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36.00 
Triumph. Fancy Veneers........ $33.00 
Parlor ——. Fig. Rosewood. .$30.00 
Elite, Hungarian CO ees 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany.. 8 
Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple......... 25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, 24.00; 

PODAD  civevuscvcosescercscevssend $22, 


Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20,00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; Jap. oy 3 


Crystal, Glass aR 

Grand, 17 in, Wide..........ceee $36.00 
Club, 24 im. Wide.......seeseseee $54.00 
Flall, 2 fn, WIGS. ccccccccccccece $60.00 


NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three dozen lots ; dozen on_five- 
dos en lots; $2 per en on ten-dozen 

lots; $2. 50 per dozen on twenty-five dozen 
lots. 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


A4merican Carpet Tacks. . .90440% 
American Cut Tacks......90&40% 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks.......W&é40% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... ..90&50% 
Gimp Tack®...ceseccees PGIZ 


Lacé TAKE. .6. 22 0cccese eMMGe 
Trimmers’ Tacks. Rees 904407 
Looking Glass Tacks . 65% 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad ‘Tacke, 
90£50E10%, 
Hungarian Nails.........80&20 
Finishing Natla.........+.+70 
Trunk and Clout Nails.. .80610% 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights, 


Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks. 
90€5 tens @— % 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Wilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gesotne Oil 


80 50 $100 

110 00 $15 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 


Patent Leather........ 253045 
i ere cheeeen see cee 
Cheaterman’s ......... 25@25a5% 
Kenffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
B&N@B&10% 

Metallic and Steel, lower list, 

35&5%; Pocket, 35@3545%. 
Lufkin’s: 

Asses’ BUID..+.002s0eeseee -.» 40&10@50% 
i, aS .30@30&5 % 
Patent Bend, Leather.. °725&5@25&10% 
POGMOE: icdivkswiesena ecececess 40G@40K5% 
DOME sccvescukananin sccteasenac een 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
oh Sheet Metallie, No. UL, 


Teeth, iteetiien 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 Ibs.$2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
DORE, “Ges isos caw 80 331% % 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 


Single Loop...........-80&1045% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70424_% 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7inners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c, 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 


Tools—Coopers’— 
ie i Ei CUI ic adsineneees 20@20&5% 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hay Toois..........+++ venaeas 45% 
Miniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 


ON ie uccchccrkexcieniges $2.00 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools... BASS 

Simonds’ Improved..........+sse0++ “ah 

Simonds’ Crescent... .ccccccccccccccccde 25% 
Ship— 


Ee, B B, Ze WiltO icc cccccccccccccccces MS 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$81. zd; gro. . $11.50@ 12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Game— 
Imitation Oneida........ T5E10% 
NR oon scan ccauabeccusnecs 434 490 % 
Hawley & Norton..... eeeetinedenenesed 65% 
MEE Nii cn dicce cee enegs enaae os 75@75& 10% 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 
DN. cccekdndudensseeuen iomiaare 7T5@75&10% 


Mouse and Rat-- 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. -* 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, @ doz., $13.25. .$11.50 doz, 
No. 3, Rat, # doz., $6.50... $5.75 doz, 
No, 3%, Rat, ®@ doz., $5.25. $4.70 doz. 
No, 4, Mouse, # doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz,, $3.00. $2.25 doz. 
Oneida Community: 


Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz.. ag 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, y GOB. ccvcies 

Easy Set, Mouse, @ doz......... M3 
Easy Set, Eat, @ doz............. 1,00 


Wood Choer, Rat, # doz. holes. .12 
Premier ‘fin C hoker, 5 hole, # 
GO, WD Biccacocscvcusvesevecsccte fd 


Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing... .....25% 
Disston Plastering.......+.+; -++.+0-+ 20% 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ “and Gar-, 
den Trowels,......ssssseeeseess 
—— s Steel ores. Trowels, ‘es gro., 
; 6 in 
Never: ‘Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
; ; gro. $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern... Scvccccescc blew 
Western Pattern............-....60&107 
Handy Trucks.... a oe doz. $16.00 
OO POO # doz. $15.00 
McKinney Trucks....... each, net $10.00 


Model Stove ‘Trucks.... 


Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s iNet, yee, ~~. gross. 
No. 
Galvanized $67 9 $89 $99 1045 % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flax Twine: 
No. 9, % and ¥-lb. Balls.23@25¢ 
No, 12, 4% and \-lb. Bal’s.21023¢ 
No. 18, % and %- Ib. Balls. 18@20¢ 
No. 24, % and \&% -lb. Balls. 
1%4@1914¢ 
6-lb. Balis. TH@19¢ 


+eee@ doz. $18.50 


No. 36, % and ¥% 


Chalk Line, “Cotton m-1b. 
PR ioc teil i ion re easi¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and . ib. 
er @19¢ 


Cotton Wrapping. 5  Balis - ib... 
according to quality. 15a 236 

American 2-Ply Hemp, 1, and 
%-1b. Ballg..........1f4@15%¢ 

American 8-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. 
Balle ....ccccceres LGEIEGS 

India 2-Ply Hemp. 1% and lb. 
Balls (Spring Ticine) .104a114¢ 

India 8-Piy Hemp, 1-ib. aaa 

1Y@1My¢ 

India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 
10@/1e 

2, $, § and 5-Ply Jute. «-lb 
er err - 1944 @ 154¢ 
Mason IAne, Linen, "i4-ID. Bls.47¢ 

No. 265 Mattress, \% and \-lb. 


Balls, according to quality, 
30@ 604 
| Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 
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re 50 @ 50€10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 40% 
Standard .. 40% 
Amateur ‘ 


Columbian Hdw. Co............0.- 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00 

Fulton Mach. & Vise Co,: 


SE Es a, conn cay dicadeaine tered 3% 

BAF, GOldS JOS cco ccccccscevccceses 40>, 
Hollands’: 

NE” dvncieuweeecedepes 40(@40&5 

I oi anew ein Unemeete 65&5KaT0%, 
Lewis Tool Co,: 

i Ce ce cba dc nGicenkeadeel 0% 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50°, 
Massey Vise Co.: 

CHMOREE ccccccccccccecccecesecceeces 40%, 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip..... 15% 
PETE: ccnsenecdhaxesdndqueeseuctasns 20/5 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10% 

Parker's: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25 %, 
cence 4045 %, 
Combination Pipe........... e+. - 5560 
PUOEEED cca ccuceecendeveqscencéuses 20@ 25%, 
BE BU  csdencccntccccccsesacsecss 3% 
Snedikers X. L....eewees ee 334% 


Stephens’ ..ccccccccccccccecs 


Saw Filers— 


Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, ¥., 


doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... ' 
Perfection Saw Clamps, ® doz....$4.50 
TRON Kcccnccccecndscsenccccconce coca 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 
Reed 






Massey Vise Co 
Lightring Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 

Wyman & Goren ~ — Actiop, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. -G0@60&5 %, 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

+ 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
Rock Island ea ainsidatsendenenecs 25% 
, per M. 

1 A SPOT Tee ee Tee... 

B. E., 9 and 10..........70¢ ae 
B. E., 8. aR ithe 1 
Bis thienokneeacee 
i Me Be Oe weewene soosQuaes & 
P. E., 9 and 10. «os 2S 
F's E., Cie saeaee eaee eee 1.50 
PAN iti bee ceca 1.50 J 


YP 
Ely’s ’B. E., ‘11 and larger. $1. 70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .88.00@S.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holww Ware: 


PI 6 4k Rate a Kae B9 45410% 
NINE Kai's wi ban a'e-000.0 - » 30k5% 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 


Country Holiow Ware, on 100 
Tes aubamnea hae a - $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 654£10% 
Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned... . .85410% 
ST 9 69 4 a Wee 64 45410 % 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Daeel Wares ccicccss: 3344 % 
SE, WEI be a nen ckecumantnne< 7T0&10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized ~— Kettles: 
| See 7 8 9 
Each .... “age 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@654&57% 
EE Sin enens tetnenkerenteusesecs 60% 
I i ccin cadswaceonens 50& 550K 10% , 
Never Break Spiders and aa is 


Never Break Kettles................ 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. as? 
BOG Beesl WetksSccccecessccccccees 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: #8 doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

DEED evecccewesusdsedetceesses $4.05 

Double Zine Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, st2*tion- 


Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


ATY PTOtEctOL......-seeeeeeeseeeees $3.55 
Cable Cross. family size, station- 
ary protector........ eussesecsiacse $3.60 


Single Zine Surface: 


Naiad, family size, open back, 
pe ees $3.00 
Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.85 


Brass Surface: 
Brass King, —— Surface, open 
bidditacesheadhdiaeansseceuee $4.05 
Nickel Plate Surface 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Snr- 
DE sin wndsacatautedsaabénnaucannde $3.60 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
WEE ctniueaenceeaeene patebbenuenend $3.95 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti 
EE a dacnsshad bescinccanad $3.9 


831 


Washers—Leather,Axle- 


Eh id vidawecaaeue 90@ 904 10% 
WR a2k. 04 awa - WAINEI ZK 
Coil: % 1 % 4 Inch. 


9¢. We. W¢. 14¢. per box 
tron or Steel— 
Size bolt....5-16 % %&™% % 
Washers... .$4.90 4.00 2.70 2.59 2.30 
The abore prices are bused on 
$6.50 off list. 
in lots less than one keg add 


l4¢ per ib.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 
Over 4 inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%a@2¢ 


Wedges— 
Ge ES eo ei ewds ene lb, ..@3¢ 
Weights— Hitching— 
Cares Bis, CGiccccccccceccess. 30&2% 


Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. . .$25.090@ $28.00 


Southern Tei ritory. ha de: «a4 $25.00 
Western and Central 
Peer $24.00 $27.50 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.45; 
$3.25; 14-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and Annealed: 


12-in., 


S OO tc ceneens 72€ WETRA% 
ks Serer 72k LWWE1OZ% 
BP OP Bs eecnes ThE 10k EZ 4 
Be OO Oise cae poacweres MEM Y 
Galvanized: 
Oe téacecmaeeawes 724 10% 
Oe Gvkoswnneee ee TZ 1045 % 
00 Bec scucs oe - 2Qk10ES% 
cacy cane 72142 
DD 06 Bii.es ecces  e WES5EB LY 
SF 40 Beascs cceees -GdELIEINO% 
Cuppered: 
Dee Oana tows 65k 10k 10% 


10 to tees Fg b1UES 2 
Ss. feerr -65E 10 10 107 Ms 


TP TO MHewcccdccawene THEE 26% 
S7 80 Biicccs itanauee oe 10621 
Jinned: 

S Oe- Gace edaeee oss 7104 10% 
ae 174¢ 1b., base 
GE 8 40Gb eueees $2¢ ib., base 
Ce ee a 6s kwh Wek « xe 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
WE 10€ 10€ 10 7, 
Brass and Copper.. .60&410é 104 10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10@ $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods..... 9254 — % 
Brasa Wire Goods... .9@a9€&107%, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80E 15% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
80424 80471 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., os 
Stendard Galv. Hardiare Grade: 
Per 140 sq. ft. 


Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... . $2.60 
Nos. 4 and § Mesh........ $2.50 
Bey Or wink a 6 oh ead 4% $3.20 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh........ $3.75 
Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 

INO ons. 0c ce in esac ne 


Allicator or Crocodile. . Hk 10@ 75 % 
Bacter Pattern 8 Wrenches. 
245704 10% 
Dr ‘op Forged @.....00: 450 4565 % 
A illeator Fathers, 70%; Bull ion ey 
Bemis & Call 
Adjustable s. 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40% 


Steel Handle Nut..............e.-- 50% 
Combination Black............. «085% 
Merrick Pattern...... seankaanaceesas 50 


TORII ‘Socncrncncriesandeeasscesas 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hadi. “M0 10&5 45% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 40& 1085857 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 





Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 10&5&5% 

Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ’’.,. SANRNESESS 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&1° 
DE ntatcsbasdedeyculandeccciseumacncd 
Gem Pocket 
NE nick cdndcececebionessuunésennce 
Ww. & B. Machinist: 

Caze lots 50&5% 
Less than case lots................- 50% 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 

CE ME detcdsetcdescankccndanneee 5U% 


Less than case lots.. 
Solid Handles, P 

full cases.... 
Stillson 


- AO81085 7 
S. & W., 50&10%: 
508] )&5 % 









Uwanta Wrench C 3 
Railroad Special, Iron Handle, 
40K 10& 
a, 50 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain....... 50 
Whitaker Machinists’: 
RN ceased tons deena 50& 10 
Less than case lots............ 50 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
i, ec ecceccoe 85é 104 10% 


Z inc—- (Cask lots at sill.) 
ee eee. per 100 1b. $7.00 
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March 5, 1.8 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
1.0 1lég in. round and square..... 
1‘, to4din. x »,101in 
1', to4in. x '; to 5-16. Seekue ; 
Rods—5, and 11-16 round and square 
Angles: 
ee ree 
(except Sto in. and 4 x 44 2.50¢) 
8in.x3 16 in. and 
we SR eee 
2 to 244 in. x 3-16 in. and thic 
to i4 in. xX 3-.6in 


Beains oa 

Channels, 3 in. and larger 
Bands—1', to 6 x 38-1610 No.8...... 
** Burden’s Best’’ Iron, base pe 
Burcden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base price 
RE basin snyibonskester® fesnee 
Norway Bars.... 

Norway Shapes 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per wt 
Pessemer Machinery. 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe.... 
Be 


Sheets from Store— 


Black 
One Pass, C.R, 
Soft Steel. 


Tt, Milian ncssenehsnbiespionnbe # tT 2.55 
hos. 18 to 21 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 


ment, W. Deweeswood.,......... coves #  1134@14Ke 
VY atent Planished...... # & A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 


THE 





t Cast S.eel, base price in small lots................ i¢ 


R. G. 
Cleaned. 


Galvanized. 
Nos. 14 to 16 
Nos. 22 to 24 
No. 27 
No.2 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates 
“A.A A.” Charcoal: 
IC, 14x 20 
IX, 14x2) 
A. Charcoal: 
IC, 14x2 Sansa waa 
1X. 14x 20... -. 6.55 § 
\ 


(per box.) 


$6.40 


. 6-65 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 
i ) 
1X, 14 x CSepamenewad Jetee acl aba eae 
American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20x 23 with an 8 lb. coating...... ....., 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb, cvating 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 


Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 


List December 4, 195, Base price 


Copper Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905, 


Base price 3 


Brazed Brass Tubes— 


ist June 6, 1898, 


High Brass Rods— 


234¢ 3 


14bo¢ 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List June 6, 1 


1898, 


METALS— 


Straits Pig @i1l ¢ 


DD Ss wc sscccencccbcsunteswhknedscca oe 


Klectrolytic........ weccscsccccee GT 1SG@LIGE 
IS Sennint vaudobakdncesdt ase cnoliun @ th 1344 Lliie¢ | 


IRON 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


eT 


16 OZ..ccceses ceece 
ee : eouna” 


advance over Ilot 


Sheet ( opper Hot Rolled, 
“ ‘“ 


Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ # ® 
Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished 2) in. wide and under, i¢ ad 
vance over Cold Rolled 

Sheet Copper Folished over 20 in. wide, 
over Cold Rolled 
sottoms, Pits and Flats 

Pianished Coppe, 1 


2¢ advance 

° ° cecccceet?  21¢ bas 
more than Polished. 
Spelter— 


Western 


No. 9, base, casks, ® i) 7.50¢ | Open 


American Pig 


1 & 4, guaranteed 
No.1 ies ou 1 
Refined peaewbanens eneneesdenceass 2e G17 

Prices of Solderindicated by private brand vary a 
cording to composition. 


Antimony— 


Cookson 
SEEM sac ne vk aeain oe ‘ l 
Other Branas. .......cccssccce-s-sovcesecceecess cannes 1 0¢ 


Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingct 
for remelting: 

NIE FOUN 5 c0bp sencccegsddeuseiwheobegeudsvntacsan oR 

Pp ROI iene eine snskscunudtsearnsnbesteasanc eee se 


Old Metals. 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 

——Cents 
10.5. L1.00e 
9.754 10.00¢ 
8.0.42 8.50¢ 

» 10. 5 Gl0.50¢ 


Copper, Heavy and Wire : ? ft 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 
Brass, Heavy 

Heavy Machine Composition ae 
Clean Brass Turnings..... presee <ebaanene # 
Composition Turnings ..........-.see008 # 
Lead, Heavy 

Tea Lead 

Zine Scrap 

No.1 Yard Wrought, Long 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, Short... 

Wroucht Pipe ; 
No. ! Machinery Cast Fl. 25@12. 5 
BtOvVS PIAL, 2... ccccccccccececssceccscocesecces © W.0ce 16.50 


AGE 


The oldest paper in the world devoted ts the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal 7rades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Subscription, postpaid, $5.00 a year. 


Two DOLLAR EDITION, $2.00 a year; DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, Mexico, Hawaii, 


Cuba, Philippine Islands. 
‘Edition, $2.50. 


OTHER COUNTRIES: 


Weekly Edition, $7.50; 


Semi-monthly Edition, $4.00; 


Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICALION. 


New York (Main Office), 
Philadelphia, - . 
Pittsburgh, - 

Chicago, - 

Cincinnati, 

Boston, - 

Cleveland, 


14-16 Park Place, - . - - - - - 
Real Estate Trust Co, Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., S. S. RECKEFus, Manager. 
Park Building, 
Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, 
Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, 
Compton Building, 161 Devonsh’‘re Street, 

The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street - 


2t* 


357 Fifth Avenue, - : - - 


DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub 


ROBERT A. WALKER, Manager 
A. A. AINSWORTH, Manager 
HENRY SMITH, Manager 
WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager. 


Remittances should be made by Draft. payable to the order of Davip Writurams Company, on any banking house in the United States or 


Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York, 


received. 


When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will be 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Aqe through the American News Company, New York, U.S. A. 
The International News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, England; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., 7.8. A 


ENTERED AT TBF. Post Orvics, New YoRKE, as SeconD-CLass MATTER. 





